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THE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  HE  Author  of  the  following  Remarks,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Rome,  committed  them  to  writing  for  his  own  private 
amusement.  But,  having  shown  them  to  several  of  his  friends, 
in  whose  taste  and  learning  he  has  much  confidence,  he  now 
ventures  to  present  them  to  the  Public.  He  pretends  not  to 
elegance  of  style :  accuracy  of  observation  is  his  great  object. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  sources  from  whence  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities  is  to  be  drawn.  He  has  corrected  many 
mistakes  that  various  authors,  Iiave  fallen  into,  and  carefully 
cited  his  authorities.  Though  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  he 
has  exhausted  his  extensive  and  difficult  subject,  yet  he  flatters 
himself  that  these  Remarks,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  visit  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
every  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  classical  learning;  and  that 
they  will  not  be  unacceptable  even  to  persons  who  have  already 
examined  the  Antiquities  of  that  renowned  city. 


These  Remarks  could  easily  have  been  lengthened  out; 
but,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  Author  preferred  conciseness, 
and  wished  to  say  no  more  than  what  was  necessary :  at  the 
same  time  he  hopes  his  ideas  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
clear.  Such  as  they  are,  he  submits  them  to  the  examination 
of  the  candid  Public. 


IV  THE  ADVER,TISEMENT. 

The  Work  might,  no  doubt,  have  adpiitted  of  an  extensive 
number  of  engravings ;  which,  however,  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased its  price,  and  thereby  rendered  it,  though  more  splen- 
did,  less  universally  useful.  The  Authpr,  therefore,  has  given 
only  such,  as  were  indispensably  necessary  for  illustrating  to  the 
eye,  what  he  could  not  do  so  clearly  by  words.  They  are  all  of 
them  taken  from  accurate  original  drawings^*  excepting  only 
those  of  the  Pantheon  and  Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  which 
are  copied,  the  one  from  Desgodetz,  and  the  other  from  Fon*- 
tana.  With  regard  to  other  engravings,  which  might  have 
been,  M^  not  here  given., the  curious  reader  is  referred,  at 
the  proper  places,  to  the  different  authors,  by  whorp  they  have 
beep  published. 

In  the  course  of  the  Work,  the  Author  frequently  uses  the 
modern  Roman  measure  called  a  palm^  employed  by  their 
architects ;  it  is  equal  to  8,779  English  inches. 

*  Plates  I.  and  III.  are  delineated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Myddelton, 
from  maps,  plans,  and  drawings  in  the  Author's  collection.  Perhaps  by  com« 
paring  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome^  Plate  III.  with  one  of  Modern  Rome,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  find  ^t  more  easily  the  situation  of  the  Antiquities 
mentioned  in  these  Remarks.  The  b^t  Plan  of  Modero  Rome  is  ^at  by 
Giambattista  NoUi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


JT  HE  foundation  of  Rome,  like  tfiat  of  most  dties  of  great  Rome  found- 

ed  by  Romu- 

antiquity,  is  wrapt  up  in  fable.*  The  Roman  Records  were,  lus. 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  the  Gauls, ^  120  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  and  their  oldest  Historian,  Quinius 
Fabius  Pictor,  lived  164,  years  after  this  loss.  Uncertainty, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  attend  many  of  the  events  related 
in  the  first  500  years  of  their  history. 

Rome^f  situated  in  the  41"  $$'  and  54"  of  north  latitude,  y 

was,  according  to  Varro,  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  431  years  after  the  destructbn 
of  Troy,  and  753  years  before  Christ. 

*  Datur  biBC  veAia  antiqaitati,  ut  miscendo  humana  di?inis,  primordia  ar- 
biuin  angostiora  facial.'' — ^T.  Li  v.  1.  1.  prsf. 

t  Rome  in  the  Greek,  which  was  the  same  aa  the  Pelagian  language^  sig* 
nified  strength. — Plat.  Life  of  Romulos. 
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Although  Romulus  may  justly  be  called  the  founder  of 
Rome,  yet,  before  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  inhabited, 
and  was  named  Saturnia : 

*'  A  patre  dicta  meo  quondam  Saturnia  Roma  est."  * 

The  same  is  confirmed  by  Plinyf — "  Saturnia  ubi  nunc  Roma 
est/'  But  it  appears  that  Rome  had  a  concealed  name,  which 
superstitious  and  political  reasons  made  unlawful  to  be  re- 
\ea\ed.X  Angerona  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  name,  and 
the  secret  divinity  who  presided  over  the  fate  of  Rome.  She 
was  represented,  like  Harpocrate,  with  her  finger  on  her 
mouth,  the  emblem  of  secrecy  and  mystery. § 

Could  we  give  credit  to  the  History  of  the  beginning  of  this 
celebrated  city,  what  a  series  of  wonders  does  it  present  to  us  1 
What  an  high  idea  ititist  we  have  of  the  abilities  of  Romulus  I 
He  civilized  and  reduced  into  a  regular  society,  a^set  of  men, 
drawn  together  by  the  love  of  novelty ;  many  of  whom  had 
fled  from  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes ;  who  lived  on  pillage,  and  breathed  no- 
thing but  anarchy  and  unlimited  liberty.  How  surprising  is 
it  that,  from  the  unipn  of  such  men,  an  empire  should  arise, 
the  citrzena  of  which>  were  as  illustrious  by  their  virtues^  as  by 
their  bravery  and  universal  conquest ! 

♦  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  6.7.31. 

t  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  5.  %  lb. 

§  ''  Nam  propterea  ipsi  Romani  et  deam,  in  cujus  tufela  orbs  Roma  est^ 

ut  ipsius  urbis  Latinum  nomen  ignotum  esse  voIueruDi Sunt  qui  ^;?g[e- 

Tonam  quss  digito  ad  os  admoto  silentium  denantiat.'^ Macrobius,  1.  S. 

c.  0. 
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Nor  could  the  founder  of  Rome  have  fixed  upon  a  more  ad-  ^^  situation. 
vantageous  situation  f6r  a  great  city.  A  cluster  of  small  hills^ 
contiguous  to  each  other,  rising  out  of  an  extaisive  and  fer- 
tile plain,  and  washed  by  the  Tyber,^  fourteen  miles  from 
the  sea,*f  could  not  but  render  it  healthful,  strong,  and  com- 
modious. 

After  the  Gauls  had  retreated  from  Rome,  the  people,  be- 
holding the  ruins  of  their  city,  desired  to  rethre  to  Feii,  and 
there  fix  the  seat  of  empire.  A  situation,  excellent  as  it  was, 
still  much  inferior  to  that  of  Rome :  but  which  the  good  aense 
and  eloquence  of  Camillus  happily  prevented.;}; 

The  government  of  Rome  was  regal  for  944  years;  and  Epochs  of 

Ronum  hu~ 

seven  kings  only  are  said  to  have  reigned  during  that  period.§   tory. 

*  The  name  of  this  river  may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic^  viz.  Ti  Id  that  ^ 
langaage  sigoifiea  great,  aad  ber  or  beir,  water*    The  Tyber,  no  doubt,  is  the 
greatest  river  in  that  part  of  Italy.    But  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Celtic,  still 
preserved  in  these  countries,  Tibhir  seems  to  signify,  to  spring  up  as  a  fountain. 
Vide  Lhuyd's  Archsologia  Britannica. 

t  Pliny  places  ^me  sixteen  miles  from  tlie  sea.  ^'  Roma  terrarum  caput, 
zvi.  m.  pass,  ititervallo  a  mari/'  L.  5.  c.  5. 

:(  Livy  makes  Camillus  say — ^'  Non  sine  caus&  dii  hominesque  hunc  nrbi 
condendse  locum  elegerunt;  saluberrimos  colles,  flumen  opportnnum,  quo  ex 
mediterraneis  locis  fruges  devehantnr^  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipianlur : 
mare  vicinum  ad  commoditates^  nee  expositum  nimiapropinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  externarom :  regionum  Italiae  medium  ad  incrementum  urbis  natum 
unice  locum/'    Decad.  1. 1.  5.  c.  54. — Such  indeed  is  the  situation  of  Rome ! 

§  Much  critical  learning  has  been  employed  for  and  against  the  length  of 
these  reigns :  but  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  subject  to  examine  here  that 
controversy. 
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Provoked  at  the  misbehaviour  of  Tarquin,  the  people  abo- 
lished the  royalty,  and  the  republic  was  governed  by  consuls 
and  other  magistrates,  for  the  space  of  462  years,  till  Julius 
Casar,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  dictator,  overturned  the 
commonwealth. 

From  Julius  Casar,  till  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Byzantium,  which  he  called  Constantinople ^  A.  D.  330, 
Rome  was  governed  by  the  Emperors. 

Since  that  fatal  period  Rome  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions. It  has  felt  all  the  miseries  of  civil  wars,  as  well  as  the 
irruptions  of  barbarous  nations.  It  has  often  been  sacked 
and  burnt. 

Before  the  Popes   removed  to  Avignon,  A.  D.  1305,  their 
*  power  was  often  disputed  at  Rome.     But  since  their  return, 
A.  D.  1377,  they  have  been  despotic  masters  of  that  noble 
city. 

Intention  I  am  not,  however,  to  trace  here  the  history  ^f  the  revolu- 

roarkT  ^'    *'^"®  ^^  Rome :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  it 

at  any  particular  period.  I  purpose  only  to  throw  together 
a  few  remarks  on  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity,  now 
to  be  seen  in  and  about  that  city.  I  cannot,  indeed,  but 
sometimes  mention  classical  situations,  of  which  no  monu- 
ments at  present  exist,  but  are  still  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  many  of  the  Roman  institutions 
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and  customs,  whether  civil,  military,  or  religious ;  as  well  as 
tlie  progress  of  arts  and  luxury. 

Although  these  remains  are  only  the  skeleton  of  its  former  UMofthe 
grandeur,  they  are  of  infinite  use  and  value  to  the  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  classical  learning :  and  they  still  charac- 
terize its  ancient  power  and  splendour.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  they  are  daily  diminishing.  But  how  much  do 
we  owe  to  the  industry  of  many  ingenious  artists,  who  have 
measured  and  delineated  these  ruins,  models  of  perfection  in 
architecture,  and  by  means  of  the  graver,  thus  transmitted 
them  down  to  posterity. 

When  the  Italians,  after  a  long  lethargy,  opened  their  eyes.  Revival  of 
about  the  year  1 400,  they  soon  perceived  the  superior  beauty 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  To  restore  that 
useful  art,  and  to  fix  the  pleasing  proportions  of  its  different 
orders,  they  measured  the  most  elegant  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Rome.  From  MarceUus's  theatre  they  took  the  Doric,  from 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  the  Ionic,  from  the  Pantheon  the 
Corinthian,  and  from  JHtus's  triumphal  arch  the  Composite. 
But  the  restorers  of  architecture  did  not  find,  among  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  any  monument  so  entire,  from  which  they  could 
measure  the  exact  proportions  of  the  Tuscan  order :  its  ancient 
proportions  are  therefore  uncertain.  They  have  called  this 
order  Rustic,  and  made  it  the  strongest  of  all :  yet,  according 
to  Pliny,*  the  Tuscan  was  lighter  than  the  Doric ;  for  he  gives 
seven  diameters  to  the  former,  and  only  six  to  the  latter.     But 

*  HiBt.  Nat.  1.36,  c.  £3. 
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this  probably  is  an  error^  as  observed  by  the  learned  M.  Scipio 
MafFei,*  of  the  transcribers  of  the  text  of  Pliny,  who,  in  place 
of  VII.  to  the  Doric,  have  taken  away  L  and  added  it  to  the 
Jiiscan.  Three  of  these  orders  are  Greek,  viz.  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian:  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  are 
Italian.  Thus  the  Italians  have  invented  the  heaviest  and  the 
lightest  of  these  orders :  the  one  is  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
the  consummation  of  the  art.*f- 

Greek  ar-  Architecture,  the  child  of  necessity,  and  consequently  the 

used  at         invention  of  every  country,  has  always  been  classed  among 

the  fine  arts.  Slow  indeed  must  have  been  its  progress  from 
the  simple  hut  to  the  luxurious  palace.  Although  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  an  imitative  art,  yet  the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Greeks  have  reduced  it  to  rules,  which  include  both  conve- 
niency  and  beauty.  And  such  are  their  elegant  proportions, 
that,  it  is  remarkable,  when  artists,  either  from  a  love  of  no- 
velty, or  the  vanity  of  being  thought  inventors,  have  deviated 
from  these  rules,  their  works  cease  to  please.  It  was  from 
conquered  Greece  that  the  Romans  acquired  real  taste  in  the 
fine  arts.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they  yielded  the  palm 
in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  to  Greece.  They 
thought  that  their  superior  political  knowledge,  and  great 
martial  acluevements,  afforded  them  sufficient  honour.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  the  well  known  verses  of 

*  Degli  Anfiteatrij  1.  2,  c.  f . 

i"  For  the  proportioDs  of  these  different  orders,  as  well  as  for  the  parts  that 
accompanied  them,  and  the  terms  used  by  architects^  see  Vitruvius^  Palladio, 
Vigoola^  &c. 
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Virgil:  verses  so  elegant  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  re* 
peated: 

*<  Excudent  alij  spirantia  mollius  asra : 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio ;  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento : 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos/'* 

The  same  truth  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero — '^  Doctrina 
Graecia  nos,  et  omni  literarum  genere  superabat :  in  quo  erat 
facile  vincere  non  repugnantes/'-j* 

The  first  artists  who  ornamented  Rome   were  Tuscans.   Rome  first 
Solidity  and  even  grapdeur  characterize  their  works :  witness   b"* Tuscan* 
the  foundations  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca  ^^^>^^'* 
Maxima.    Indeed  the  many  Hetruscan  monuments  still  pre^ 
served  are  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  that  ingenious  people  in  the 
fine  arts.|  Their  sculpture  and  painting  were  admired  at  Rome^ 
in  the  time  of  Horace.§ — Tyrrbena  sigilla. — But  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  Greece,  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  superior  taste  of  that  country,  from  whence  they 
brought  artists  to  embellish  their  city.     So  that  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  erected  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  during  the  empire,  were  executed  dther  by  Greek 

•  ^D.  6.  Y.  847.  t  Cic.  QusesU  Tusc.  1.  1  c.  1. 

i  Vide  <'  Thome  DempBteri  de  Eiruria  regali  libri  teptem/'    Florentiae, 
17^.  §  L.  2.  ep.  2.  y.  180. 
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artists,  or  by  their  Roman  scholars.  What  I  say  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture may  be  extended  to  sculpture :  hence  I  may  cpn- 
clude,  that  many  of  the  fine  statues  found  at  Rome  were  the 
works  of  Greek  artists,  although  executed  there.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  often  made  between  Greek  and  Roman 
statues,  seems  to  be  ill  founded.  Indeed  at  that  epoch,  the  lan- 
guage, philosophy,  and  arts  of  Greece,  were  the  ardent  study 
of  every  Roman,  who  wished  to  render  himself  conspicuous  in 
the  state.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Romans,  long 
prior  to  this  period,  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  the  school  of  Crotona,  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Grsecia  ;  since  we  find  that  the  republic  erected 
a  statue  to  Pythagoras^  as  the  wisest  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers !* 

Introduction        The  first  Specimens  of  Grecian  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  brought 
aru.  ^  ^  to  Rome,  were  found  at  Tarentum,  taken  by  Curius  Dentatus 

in  the  year  481  U.  C.  and  which  he  exhibited  to  public  view 
in  his  triumph.  In  former  times,  Florus  informs  us,  the  vic- 
torious generals  of  Rome  produced  in  their  triumphs  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  taken  from  the  Sabines  and  the  Volsci,  the 
cars  of  the  Gauls^  and  the  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites :  but 
in  that  which  was  shown  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  the 
procession  was  led  by  Molossian,  Thessalian,  Macedonian^ 
Brutian,  and  Apulian  captives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded 
with  gold,  purple,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  Tarentine 
luxuries.-f 

♦  Plin.  1.  34.  c.  6. 

f  <'  Antehunc  diem  nihil  nisi  pecora  Volscorum,  gregesSabiaoraiD,carpentii 
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We  are  frequently  told  that  the  temples,  and  great  buildings  DevastatioM 
of  ancient  Rome  were  destroyed  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  ^  "^ 
the  Christians,  after  their  religion  had  been  established  by 
law.  But  whoever  impartially  examines  historyi,  will  find 
that  it  was  not  the  Christians;  but  that  the  barbarians,  who 
invaded  Italy ^  were  the  chief  authors  of  these  devastaticns« 
Even  after  Constantine  impolitically  removed  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Constantinople,  Rome  continued  to  be  embellished  by 
new  buildings,  down  to  the  time  of  Honorius.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Christians  would  wantcHily  destnDy  build- 
ings, which  either  ornamented  their  city,  or  were  their  {Hi- 
vate  property.  The  Christians,  go  doubt,  destroyed  some  of 
the  statues,  and  overturned  the  altars  of  the  pagan  deities,  but 
not  their  temples,  many  of  which  they  converted  into  Chria-* 
tian  churches.  Some  of  the  temples  still  remaining  are  a 
convincing  proof  of  it.  Indeed  St^  Augustin  says,*  that  they 
destroyed  neither  the  temples,  statues,  nor  sacred  groves,  any 
more  than  the  persons  of  the  heathens,  but  eonlrerted  and  de- 
dicated them  to  Christian  uses.  The  smalbiess  in  general  of 
the  Roman  temples,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  Christian 
worship,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  so  few  of  them  were  con-* 
verted  into  churches :  hence  tbey  eitiier  perished  for  want  of 
repairs,  or  were  taken  down  itx  their  precious  materials,  with 


Gallonmi,  fracta  Saaoni4iani  arma  ▼iditsett  tan  ai  caplivpa  appiccmy  Moloiiii 
Tlieisali,  Maoedones,  Brutlins,  4p«luf,  alqjue  l^ncaniia:  ti  pampas^  avriVQi 
purpura,  tigna^  tabula,  TareatiiMMjue  dclicia^.'^    FK^r.  U  J.  c.  18« 

•  •^  Cooi  templa^  idola,  luci  •  •  •  • .  in  honorem  Dei  coovertuntur,  hoc  de  illia 
fit  c|Qod  de  hominibus,  cum  eif.  sacrilegis  et  impiis  in  veram  religionem  convert 
tuniur.'*    Aug.  ad.  Publicol.  ep.  47* 
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which  other  buildings  were  decorated.  Alaric^  Genserk^ 
cimerj  and  Totila  alternatively  took  Rome,  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years:  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
Christ  409  to  -546.  It  was  during  these  incursions  that  the 
city  was  so  defaced.  Totila  was  twice  in  possession  of  Rome^ 
and  was  repulsed  a  third  time  by  Belisarius.  It  was  particu-- 
larly  in  his  second  invasion  that  he  committed  the  greatest 
ravages,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Aurelian's  walls, 
which  Belisarius  afterwards  repaired.  His  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  have  laid  Rome  level  with  the  ground.  It  is  true, 
that  the  PopeSj  and  powerful  personages  of  Rome,  during  the 
middle  age,  and  even  in  lat^^  times,  blind  to  the  elegance  of 
Roman  taste  and  Roman  grandeur,  in  place  of  preserving  what 
remained  of  buildings,  much  defaced  either  by  the  barbariansj 
or  by  the  lapse  of  time,  often  destroyed  the  remainder,  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials^  which  they  employed  in  other  works, 

Rome^  no  doubt,  suffered  much  in  the  middle  age  from  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Roman  barons,  as  well  as  from  foreign  inva- 
sions. Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  marched  to  Rome 
with  his  Normands  to  relieve  Gregory  VII.  called  Hildebrand, 
elected  Pope  in  the  year  1072,  besieged  in  Hadrian's  mauso-^ 
leum  by^  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Romans 
attached  to  the  emperor,  fortified  themselves  in  the  Capitol : 
after  many  bloody  actions,  Robert  took  the  Capitol,  and  almost 
levelled  it  to  the  ground,  as  he  had  done  most  of  the  consi- 
derable buildings  that  then  remained  about  the  Forvm,  and  as 
far  as  the  Lateran  palace,  where  he  was  encamped.  See  Pla- 
tina's  Life  of  Gregory  VIL    Though  these  buildings  had  been 
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already  much  defaced,  yet  sucli  excursions  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  devastation.  Besides,  from  this  period,  during 
a  space  of  ^bove  300  years,  the  almost  constant  civil  wars  of 
the  Roman  barons,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Popes, 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  city.  The  powerful  families  took 
possession  of  the  Wrongest  buildings,  which  they  used  as  forti* 
fications.  Thus  the  Colonnas  seized  Augustus's  mausoleum, 
and  Constantine's  baths— the  Orsinis  the  mausoleum  of  Ha« 
drian,  and  Pompey's  theatre — the  Frangipani  Titus's  amphi* 
theatre,  and  the  septizonium  of  Severus — the  Savelli  the  theatre 
of  Mafcellus,  &c — The  attack  and  defence  must  have  been 
equally  ruinous  to  these  buildings. 

As  the  antiquities  often  throw  much  light  on  many  passages   Use  of  the 
of  the  Roman  classics,  so  these  authors  serve  reciprocally  to  exlmmiDg 
explain  the  ruins.     I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  inquiry,  freely 
make  use  of  these  elegant  and  isure  guides.     Qreat,  indeed,  as 
the  pleasure  is  that  they  every  where  aflbrd,  yet  on  the  spot 
we  read  them  with  an  additional  enthusiasm,  when  we  see 
the  scenes  they  either  describe  or  allude  to.     So  many  quota* 
tions  may  perhaps  appear,  to  some  readers,  an  afiectation  of 
learning;  but  in  works  of  this  kind  they  are  indispensably 
necessary. 

If  examining  the  very  ruins  of  Rome  gives  us  such  pleasure^ 
what  must  have  been  our  admiration  to  have  seen  it  in  all  ita 
splendour: — to  have  seen  its  conscript  fathers  deliberating  in 
the  senate^  or  its  factious  and  ambitious  tribunes  haranguing 
the  people  in  the  comitium  : — to  have  seen  the  pomp  pf  a 

as 


Rome. 
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Progress  of 
Rome. 


triumph  T'-^to  have  heard  a  Gcero^  with  his  irresistible  elo 
quence,  declaimihg  fix)m  the  rostrum: — or  a  Ftrgil  and  a  Ho 
race  reciting  their  itnmortal  lays  to  Augustus  !         ^ 


We  must  not  form  to  ourselves  the  same  idea  of  Roma 
Quadrata,*  founded  by  Romulus,  consisting  of  a  few  huts, 
built  of  wood  and  reeds,  and  confined  to  the  Palatine  billy  and 
of  tmpeml  Rome  J  the  capital  of  the  world  under  the  emperors. 
Simple  in  its  beginning,  it  became  at  last  the  first  of  cities. 


«•    tf 


Its  streets 
narrow,  land 
houses  high. 


Rome,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
was  irregularly  built.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  houses  high.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  thought, 
that  such  a  disposition  of  a  city  was  a  defence  against  violent 
winds,  and  great  heat.  Nero  burnt  Rome,  from  the  vanity, 
perhaps^  to  l^build  it  on  a  more  regular  plan— ••*  ofi^nsus  de* 
forirtitate  Veterutfi  aedifidorum.^'f— He  ordered  the  streets  to 
be  made  straight  and  broad ;  and  the  houses  to  be  built  of  * 
proper  height,  ornamented  with  areas  and  porticos.  But 
this  alteration  was  hot  universally  approved.  **  Erant,'*  sajrs 
1raCihrs,J  ^^  qiA  tf^ederent  v^terem  illam  formam  salubritsMi 
magis  donduxisse:  (juoniaitl  angustia^  itinerum,  et  altitudo 
tectorum  non  perinde  solis  vapore  perrumperentur ;  at  nunc 
patulam  latitudinem,  et  nulla  umbra  defensam,  graviore  aestu 
ardescer*.**  To  prevent  fire,  Nero  directed  the  houses  to  be 
constructed  without  beams  to  a  certain  height,  with  stones 

^.t'lutarch^in  bis  life  of  Roiliatus,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  he 
ofbserved  in  tracing  the  viralls  of  the  city, 
t  Suet  V.  Ke^Mis,  ^.  ^.  ):  j^iuu  k  U.  Cw  49% 
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from  Gahium  or  Albano^  which  were  supposed  to  resist  fire. 
<^  Quod  is  lapis  ignibus  impervius  est/'* 

Before  the  reign  of  Augustus^  the  houses  in  Rome  seem  to   Height  pf 
have  been  raised  to.a  great  height,  which  rendered  them  in*  ^^^^' 
secure,  and  sometimes  occasioned  disagreeable  accidents,  by 
their  falling  down.    To  remedy  which,  that  emperor,  by  a 
law,*!**  ord^ied  that  no  building  should  exceed  seventy  feet. 
When  Nero  rebuilt  Rome,  we  find  he  ordered  the  houses  to 
be  built  to  a  proper  height ;  but  what  that  height  was,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Tacitus :  perhaps  it  was  the  same  as  regulated . 
by  Augustus.     But  Trajan  afterwards  limited  the  height  of 
houses  to  sixty  feet — ^^statuens,  ne  domorum  altitudo  lx. 
superaret  pedes/' J 

The  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables  §  ordered,  that  houses  should  ReguhUons 
not  touch  each  other ;  but  that  there  should  tie  an  interval  of   ^^  ^   *"^ 
two  feet  and  a  half  between  house  and  house.    This  distance  • 
was  called  ambitus.    The  civil  law  names  this  ambitus — spatium^ ' 
legitimum.\\      In  the  early  period  of  Rome,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  republic,  as  the  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  wood^ 
this  distance  between  them  not  only  served  fior  a  free  passage^ 
but  prevented,  in  some  measure,  the  progress  of  fire.    ThuM 
as  the  houses  were  not  joined  together  by  common  walls,  the' 
great  buildings  were  called  insula.    In  these  insula  there  were 

•  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  15.  c.  43.  t  Strabo,  1. 4. 

X  "  Aurelius  Victor  ad  Vitam  Trajani,  sub  finem.^ 

f  Tab.  8.  lex  i.  |  Lex  13.  Diget t.  de  servitot.  arban.  pr«d. 
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often  small  houses  for  the  use  of  the  lower  dtizens.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  Rome  became  more  extensive, 
the  number  of  these  insula  diminished,  and  the  buildings  came 
to  join  each  other.  Nero  ♦  seems  to  have  r^*stored  the  ancient 
method  of  building ;  but  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  houses  again  came  to  touch. 
Several  regulations  were  afterwards  made  with  regard  to 
building.  Constantine -f*  ordered  that  private  houses  should 
be  loo  feet  distant  from  the  public  granaries  ;  and  15  feet  from 
other  buildings.  TheodosiusJ  ordered  that  there  should  be  a 
space  of .  15  feet  between  private  houses  and  public  granaries ; 
and  that  the  menuma,  /.  e.  the  balconies*  or  terraces  of  private 
houses,  should  be  10  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  15  feet 
from  public  buildings.  Laws  to  regulate  buildings  in  great 
cities  may  be  highly  necessary ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  laws  to 
direct  the  manners  of  a  people,  are  a  proof  oi  their  degene- 
racy. Thus  Rome,  when  governed  by  the  short  laws  of  .  he 
XII.  Tables,  was  more  virtuous  than  in  the  time  of  Justinian^ 
when  their  code  of  laws  was  v become  so  voluminous^ 

Luxury  in  ''  was  after  the  last  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  Greece, 

building         jj^^^  luxury  in  building  made  such  progress  in  Rome.     Many 

expensive  buildings  had  been  erected  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic.  In  the  676th  year  of  Rome,  the  finest  house  there 
was  that  of  M.  Lepidus ;  but  in  thirty-five  years  after,  it  was 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  many  others,  which,  in  their  turn»  were 

*  Tacit.  I.  15.  Annal.  c.  42. 

t  Lex  4^  and  46.  Cod.Tbeod.  de  operibus  pi^blicis. 

}  Lex  10.  and  1  )•  Cod.  de  ledificiis  publicis. 
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greatly  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  emperors.  To  embellish  these 
buildings,  pictures^  statues,  bas-relieves,  and  marble  columns 
were  brought  fro  n  Greece,  as  well  as  granite  obelisks  from 
Egypt,  and  from  every  country  where  these  elegant  luxuries 
could  be  found.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  added  considerably 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  city ;  insomuch  that  he  boasted— 
**marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  lateritiam  accepisset/'* 
But  M.  Fortius  Cato  had  justly  foretold  that  Rome  would 
decline,  when  it  came  to  be  built  with  marble  in  the  place  of 
brick.'f'  This  taste  for  building  increased  much  under  the 
emperors,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  time  of  Dioclesian. 
But  architecture  and  *  sculpture  seem  to  have  been  in  their 
greatest  perfection  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian. 

Pliny,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  fine  vts,  mentions   Pictures, 
many  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  bas-relieves,  and  the  places   b^rcii«v«. 
in  Rome  where  they  were  preserved :  but,  alas  \  very  few  of 
these  masterpieces  x)f  art  now  exist.J     Indeed  the  philoso* 
phic  historian  expresses  his  surprise,  that  the  censors,  whilst 
they  enacted  sumptuary  laws  to  regulate  the  expense  of  the 
table,  should  not  have  prevented  the  importation  of  these  ex- 
pensive monuments  of  the  fine  arts.§     So  foYid  were  the  Ro-  o 
mans  of  statues,  that  Cassiodorus,||  who  died  in  the  562,  at 
the  age  of  100,  says,  there  were  as  many  statues  at  Rome 
as  inhabitants  of  that  city :  but,  though  the  number  was  no 
doubt  very  great,  this  was    probably   an   exaggeration*-— — 

•  Suet.  V.  Auguili.  c.  29.  t  L*vy#  !•  34.  c.  4. 

jiPlin.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 1.  34, 35,  and  36. 

$  Plin.  ib.  1.  36.  c.  i.  |  Lib^  7«  variarum. 
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^^Statuas  primura  Tusci  in  Italia  invenisse  referuntur,  quas 
.atnplexa  posteritas,  paene  parem  popuium  urbi  dedit^  quam 
natura  procreavit." 

Remains  to  'I'^e  remains  of  ancient  baildings,  to  be  seen  in  and  about 
Rome"  *^  RofM,  are  chiefly  public  works,  viz.  temples,  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, triumphal  arches,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchres,  &c. 
We  find  few  remains  of  the  houses  of  private  persons :  and 
what  we  see  are  so  defaced,  that  we  can  form  no  accurate  ideas . 
of  them.  Vkruvius  and  other  authors  have  preserved  to  us 
the  names  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  these  buildings,  viz.  vesti- 
hidum,  atrium^  cavadhim^  triclinia,  ccendtioiies^  ccsnaaila,  diata, 
cuhicula^  Sec.  The  vestibulum  was  reckoned  no  part  of  the 
house,  but  the  court  between  it  and  the  street.  The  atrium 
was  a  sort  o&  porch  or  hall.  Cato  tells  us,  that  the  frugal  old 
Romans  used  to  sup  in  their  atrium  on  two  dishes  ;_«<  In 
atriis  duobus  ferculis  epulabantur.''*    The  cavadium  and  the 

Atrium.  *  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  atrium  that  the  Romans,  who  bad  acqiii[ed  the  jus  imagims, 

which  was  the  same  as  the  jus  nobiHtmtii,  placed  their  own  and  their  predeces- 
sors' images,  that  they  might  be  seen  bj  the  people.    They  seem  to  have  been 
boits  made  of  wax : 
°  "  Tola  licet  veteres  exornent  undique  cerse 

Atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.** 

Jmr.  sat.  8.  ▼•  19. 
Appius  Claudius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  ^9,  was  the  first  who  dedicated,  in 
temples  and  in  public  places,  shields,  on  which  were  painted  or  engraved  por- 
traits  of  his  ancestors.  Marcus  £milius«  in  the  6?  1  of  Rome,  placed  not  only 
in  his  own  house,  but  likewise  in  the  JEmilian  basilic,  the  portraits  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Pliny,  approving  of  this  custom,  says — **  origo  plena  virtutis,  faciem 
reddi  in  scuto  cujusque,  qui  fuerit  usus  illo.— Hist.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  S.  These 
portraits  produced  useful  effects,  and  were  not  placed  for  mere  ostentation. 
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atrium  were  not  the  same,  although  some  authors  have  consi- 
dered them  as  synonymous.  The  atrium  y^as  the  first  hall  or 
entry,  whereas  the  cavadium  seems  to  have  been  an  hall  or 
court,  in  the  centre  or  interior  part  of  the  building,  which  led 
immediately  to  the  difllerent  apartments.  It  was  sometimes 
covered  and  sometimes  open,  and  more  or  less  ornamented 
according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  This  distinc- 
tion between  the  atrium  and  the  cavadium  is  pointed  out  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  his  Laurentine  Villa.* 
the  triclinia^  cosnationes^  camacula,  and  diata,  were  all  eat- 
ing rooms.  The  first  had  its  name  from  the  beds,  on  which 
three  persons  lay  in  recumbent  postures  at  table,  but  which  - 
to  us  appears  to  have  been  very  inconvenient :  it  was  after 
their  eastern  conquests,  that  the  Romans  adopted  this  indol^it, 
but  which  they  thought  luxurious  custom.  The  second  was 
the  great  eating  hall.  The  third  was  a  more  private  eating 
room,  and  was  the  term  commonly  used  for  the  eating  rooms 
of  the  lower  kind  of  people.  And  the  last  seem  to  have  been 
small  eating  rooms,  resembling  our  parlours.i(*    The  cuhicula 

ThusSallust  [Bellam  Jugurthinain,  c.  4.]  obtenres,  that  the  Fabii,  the  ScipioB, 
and  other  great  men  of  the  repubhc,  declared  that  nothing  elevated  their  minds 
more  to  virtue,  than  the  sight  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors :  for  they  recalled 
to  their  minds  the  great  actions  they  had  performed,  and  inflamed  their  breasts 
with  a  love  of  glory,  which  nothing  coold  extinguish,  till  they  had  equalled  the 
justly  acquired  honours  of  their  forefathers. 

*  Lib.  2.  ep.  17. 

f  Supper  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  whichj  in  the  time  of  the 
republican  frugality,  began  at  their  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  as  they  computed 
their  time,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine ;  but,  when  luxury  increased,  it 
bisgan  at  their  tenth  hour.    Martial,  in  transmitting  some  verses  to  Euphemos, 
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were  evidently  bed-chambers.  But  the  houses  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  their  splendour,  seem  to  have  been  towns, 
rather  than  the  habitations  of  particular  persons ;  for  they 
included  in  their  precincts  eveiy  thing  subservient  either  to  u!sie 
or  luxuiy. 

o 
Lujcnryen-        In  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  frugality  and 

the  "mpc-  ^    patriotism  went  hand  in  hand.     Modestly  lodged  themselves, 
*°"*  they  employed  What  riches  they  had  to  build  temples  and 

public  works.  The  house  did  not  then  honour  the  master,  but 
the  master  the  house  :  in  their  huts  dwelt  justice,  generosity, 
*  probity^  faith,  atid  honour.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  re^ 
putriic  that^  enriched  by  conqiiest,  luxury  made  such  progress, 
and  hastened  its  ruin.  For  luxury  is  the  certain  destroyer  of 
commomwealths :  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  compatible, 
in  some  degree^  with  extensive  monarchies :  but  even  these 
IUXU17,  like  a  canker-worm,  will  at  last  destroy.  Augustus 
and  Tiberius^  able  politicians,  who  had  overturned  the  com- 
monwealth, and  were  founding  a  monarchy,  artfully  evaded 
the  enacting  of  sumptuary  laws,  or  any  reform  of  manners 

lobe  presented  by  faitti  to  the  etnperor  when  atsoppel*,  informs  us  how  the 
Romans  employed  themsdves  daring  the  day  : 

*'  Prima  salutantes  atqae  altera  continet  bora ; 
Exercet  raacos  tertia  caussidicos ; 
In  quinctam  varios  extendit  Roma  labores ; 
Sexta  quies  lassis,  septima  finis  erit ; 
Sufficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palsestris ; 
Imperat  extructos  frangere  nona  toros* 
Hora  libellorum  decima  est,  Eupheme,  meorum/'  L.  4.  ep«  8* 
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proposed  to  them  b^  the  senate.  Tiberius  said^*  ^'  we  were 
frugal  when  citizens  of  one  town,  but  we  now  consume  the 
riches  of  the  world :  we  now  make  both  masters  and  slaves 
work  for  us/'——"  The  examples  of  ancient  severity  were 
changed  into  a  more  agreeable  manner  of  living/'  "  Multa 
duritiei  veterum  melius  et  Isetius  mutata/'  The  emperors 
therefore  promoted  and  encouraged  luxury  and  shows  of  every 
kind,  well  knowing  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  men 
immersed  in  pleasure : 

<<  Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aaquor  sanguine  Punico, 
Pyrrhumque,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum/'«f* 

But,  notwithstanding  Augustus's  political  knowledge,  a 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  may  be  traced 
from  him.  Because,  thinking  it  a  security  to  his  new  govern- 
ment, he  enervated  the  citizens,  by  indulging  them  in  the  love 
of  pleasure  and  ease ;  and  thus  he  rendered  them,  who  should 
have  been  the  proper  defenders  of  the  empire,  unfit  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  And,  in  place  of  the  citizens,  he  employed 
mercenary  soldiers  to  guard  the  cities;  and  limited  the  bounds 
of  the  empire  by  rivers  and  great  fosses,  or  by  steep  mountains^ 
desert  and  impracticable  passes,  which  he  injudiciously  thought 
would  defend  the  empire.;}; 

^  Tacitas,  Ann.  1. 8.  c.  S4«  t  ISm.L  8.  od^G. 

X  Herodian^l.  2.  art.  S8. 
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Chimniw.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  the  ancients 

used  chimneys,  or  only  heated  their  rooms  with  coals  on  bra* 
siers,  as  is  still  common  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  They  pro- 
bably made  more  use  of  brasiers  than  chimneys.  But  when 
they  burnt  wood,  which  Horace  tells  us  they  did,  they  must 
necessarily  have  had  chimneys  to  carry  off  the  smoke : 

"  Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Larg^  reponens/'* 

That  the  Romans  had  chimneys  may  be  inferred  from 
Virgil.f 

"  Ante  focum^  si  frigus  erit,  si  messis,  in  umbra." 

Here  the  bard,  always  accurate  in  expression,  must  have  meant 
a  chimney,  and  not  a  brasier ;  which  last  was  circular,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  round  which  people  sat :  the 
preposition  ante  could  not  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  applied 
to  it. 

Although  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  I  observed  no  chimneys, 
yet  that  they  were  used  there,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  seems  to 
appear  from  passages  in  ancient  authors. — Philodeon,  in  the 
comedy  of  the  fVasps  of  Aristophanes,  act  i.  sc.  2,  hid  him- 
self  in  a  chimney.  A  slave  hearing  some  noise,  called  out — 
"  what  noise  is  that  in  the  pipe  of  the  chimney  ?" — Philo- 
deon, finding  himself  discovered,  answered,  **  that  it  was  the 
smoke  which  endeavoured  to  get  out/'— And  the  son  of  Phi- 
locleon,  a  little  after,  complains  that  they  call  him  the  son  of 

•  Hor.  1. 1.  od.  0-  t  Eel.  5.  v.  70. 
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a  chimney-sweeper.  And  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  4.  mention-* 
ing  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirates,  tells  us  that  many 
citizens  hid  in  chimneys  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  mur* 
derers.  We  know,  even  at  present,  how  uncertain  it  is  to 
construct  chimneys,  so  as  to  prevent  smoke.  And  though  the 
Romans  may  not  have  constructed  theirs  on  mechanical  or 
philosophical  principles,  yet  they  must,  in  general,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  do  so  tolerably  well ;  otherwise  Horace  would  not 
have  complained  so  much  of  smoke,  at  one  of  his  stages,  in  his 
journey  to  Brundisium : 


.*'  nisi  nos  vidna  Trivici 


Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino.'^* 

It  is  true,  the  wood  here  used,  being  green  and  moist,  would 
have  occasioned  more  smoke.  Cato*f  indeed  says,  that  wood, 
soaked  in  the  lees  of  olive  oil,  bums  well,  and  produces  no 
smoke.  The  same  observation  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.;}; — 
^'  Postrem^  ligna  macerata  amurc^,  nuUius  fumi  taedio  ar- 
dere."  Flues  were  used  for  heating  the  baths,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  that  subject. 

The  ingenious  art  of  making  glass  is  of  great  antiquity,   q,^ 
The  quantities  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  elsewhere,  are  a  ^^^- 
proof  of  it.     Indeed  it  has  been  doubted  if  the  ancients  em- 
ployed it  in  their  windows:  but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  so, 
from  a  glass  window  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeia.  . 

*  Hor.  1.  1.  saU  5.  v.  79-  t  De  Re  Rust.  c.  151. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  I.  15.  c.  8. 


win- 
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many  fragments  of  glass,  proper  only  for  windows,  and  some 
of  them  even  polished  like  >nifrror,  have  been  collected  by  the 
curious ;  particularly  by  my  worthy  and  learned  friend  James 
Byres,  Esq.  But  glass  windows  were  probably  rare :  for  the 
ancients,  in  place  of  glass,  -commonly  used  a  transparent  stone. 
Lapis  spe-       lapis  speculans,  which  they  called  speculum.    Pliny  *  informs 

cularis.  ►  ^  • 

US,  that  these  stones  were-first  dug  in  Segobriga  in  Spain,  but 
that  they  were  afterwards  got  in  Cyprus,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily.  It  was  either  a  talc,  or  gypsum,  or  a  sort  of  alabaster. 
Talc  is  a  concretion  of  mica  attenuated  by  humidity.-f  It  is 
found  in  many  ;parts  of  the  world.  But  the  finest  and  largest 
sheets  hitherto  -discovered,  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Witim,  in  Siberia.  It  is  called  Muscovia  talc.  The  Russians 
generally  make  use  of  it  in  windows  in  place  of  glass,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  windows  of  their  ships;  because  it  is  less 
brittle,  and  more  pliable  than  glass,  and  resists  better  the 
shock  of  the  rebound  of  cannon.  But  if  the  ancients,  accord*- 
ing  to  Pliny,  J  made  their  ^best  lime  from  the  lapis  specularis^ 
it  could  not  be  talc,  whfch  is  not  calcinabie :  it  must  there- 

^  lib.  S6.  c.  9A. 

f  *^  Histoire  natarelle  des  Mineraux,  par  M.  de  Buffon/'  Tom.  1.  and  4. 
ed.  in  4to. 

X  Hisi.  Nat.  1.  36.  .c.  24,  where,  treating  of  lime,  he  says,  *^  omnium  aatem 
optimum  fieri  compertum.est  e  lapide  speculari.'' 

From  Martial  it  appears  that  the  Romans  knew  the  use  of  hot-houses^  to 
^protect  their  plants  from  the  cold,  and  which  they  covered  with  the  lapia 
•pecolaris : 

'^  Hibernis  objecta  notis  specularia  puros 

Admittuat  soles,  et  sine  f»ce  diem."    L.  8.  ep.  14. 
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fore  have  been  gypsum,  or  a  tkki  pdOucid  alabaster,  which  are 
calcareous  substances. 


Ancient  temfdes,  generally  small,  seem  rarely  to  Iiave  had  T«rapies 
windows.  They  were  lighted  dther  by  lamps,  or  by  light  ad-  dmvi^.*^^  *"** 
mitted  from  the  door.  Indeed  when  the  temples  were  circu- 
lar, they  were  sometimes  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  top,  as 
is  the  Pantheon  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  which»  no  doubt, 
is  the  best  suited  to  show  to  advantage  either  pictures  or  statues. 
The  prhrate  houses  of  the  Romans  had  not  many  or  large 
windows,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  high  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  This  appears  from  bas-rdieves,  and  from 
paintings  in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

f 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  various  extensioiia  of  the  walls  of  Extension  of 
Rome,  under  the  kings,  the  consuls,  and  the  emperors.     Its  Aurculn!  ^^ 
kist  and  greatest  extension  was  in  the  time  of  Aurelian.    He 
reigned  from  the  year  of  Christ  S70  to  the  t*7S*    He  inclosed 
the  Campus  Martius  witlnn  the  walls,  and  considerably  added  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  city,*    This  extension  of  the  walls  is^ 
nearly,  marked  by  a  dotted  line  on  the  map  of  Rome,  plate  III. 


Indeed  it  appears  that  Julius  Caesar  intended  to  have  added 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  city,  and  to  have  substituted  the 
Campus  Vatkanus  in  its  place.  For  which  purpose  be  was  to 
have  caused  the  bed  of  the  Tyber  to  have  been  altered,  and  its 
course  directed  in  a  straight  line  by  the  foot  of  the  Mons 

*  Vopiscus  in  Vita  Aureliani,  c.  21.  cum  noUs  Salmasii.  ed.  Hackiaoi, 
1671. 
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Vaticanus.  But  his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
project.* 

Extension  of  The  Popes  too  have  enlarged  the  city,  by  adding  to  it  the 
the  p!l>pes.  ^   Mons  Faticafius,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Borgo,  or 

Cittd  Leonina,  from  Pope  Leo  the  IVth,  who  inclosed  it  about 
the  year  850.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  therefore  more  exten- 
sive at  present,  than  in  the  time  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Their  circumference,  according  to  NoUij'f  is  fifteen  miles  and 
an  half,  forty-two  Cannes,  and  five  palms,  Roman  measure. 
Pliny ,;j;  however,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and  consequently  be- 
fore Aurelian  extended  the  walls,  made  them  thirteen  miles 
and  two  hundred  paces. — '<  Moenia  ejus  colleg^re  ambitu,  im- 
peratoribus  censoribusque  Vespasianis,  anno  conditae  826,  pass, 
xiii.  M.  cc.  complexa  montes  vii." 

Rome  after  Rome,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Ha]icarnassus,§  was,  in  the 
^1i  o^^Oi*  forty-seventh  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  about  the 
kings.  same  extent  as  Athens.    A  great  part  of  the  city  was  na- 

turally defended  by  the  river,  the  hills,  and  rocks.  The  only 
part  open  to  an  attack  was  from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Salarian 
gates.  But  this  was  fortified  by  a  fossi  of  30  feet  deep,  and 
about  100 feet  broad:  on  the  inside  was  a  rampart  or  agger, 
which  the  fosse  prevented  from  being  attacked  by  warlike  en  - 
gines.    To  the  north-east  of  Dioclesian's  baths,  vestiges  of  the 

^  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Auicnm,  I.  Id.  ep.  33. 

t  ^'  Pianta  di  Roma,  di  Oiambattista  NoUi."— ''  Roma  del  Vasi,  1.  1, 
indice  I." 

X  Nat.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  5.  ^  L.  9^  c.  19*  Beet.  5. 
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agger  of  Tarquinius  are  still  to  be  traced.  Pliny,^  mention'* 
ing  this  agger^  says — ^^  clauditur  ab  oriente  aggere  Tarquinii 
superbi,  inter  prima  opere  mirabili ;  namque  eum  muris  asqua- 
vit«  qu^  maxima  patebat  aditu  piano;  castero  munita  erat 
prascelsis  muris,  aut  abruptis  montibus/' 

If  some  authors  have  magnified  the  extent  of  ancient  Rome^ 
they  must  have  been  led  to  do  so,  by  observing  its  environs  so 
crowded  with  buildings,  and  which  they  considered  as  part  of 
the  city.  Indeed  the  magnificent  buildings  along  the  sides  of 
the  highways,  for  a  considerable  distance,  seemed  to  be  a  con-* 
tinned  city.  This  continuity  of  buildings  made  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus*f  say,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  ex-* 
tent  of  Rome.  But  antiquaries  have  been  chiefly  induced  to 
magnify  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  fipom  the  evidently 
incorrect  text  of  Vopiscus.J 

The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  as  well  as  coun-  Number  of 
tries,  are  commonly  exaggerated.  This  has  been  particularly  *"***'''^"^- 
the  case  of  Rome.  Authors  seem  to  have  been  misled,  by 
considering  Roma  and  urbs  as  synonymous.  Roman  was  a 
generical  name^  given  to  every  one  who  had  a  voice  in  elect* 
ing  magistrates,  or  in  enacting  laws,  although  they  did  not 
reside  in  the  dty:  whereas  urbanusy  or  citizen,  was  properly 
applied  to  those  only  who  lived  within  the  walls.  ||     But  from 

♦  Hist.  Nat.  1.  3.  c.  5.  f  I->b.  4.  c.  4. 

%  In  Vita  Aoreliani,  c.  sg.  ||  Fabreirat  de  aquit  et  aquiecluct. 

Pr  157,  D.  299,. — Vide  Leg.  £•  sect*  de  verb,  iignif.— '^  Urbis  appellalio  muris, 
BonuB  autemcontinentibus  ndificiis  finitur,  quod  latins  palet/' 

£ 
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not  attending  to  this  distinction,  the  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Rome  have  been,  perhaps,  so  exaggerated.  Indeed 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and  Campagna  are 
blended  together,  under  the  name  of  Romans^  they  may  have 
amounted  to  some  millions.  Although  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  citizens^  yet  it  is  evident  that  Rome, 
at  no  period,  could  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  A  circuit 
of  fifteen  miles  and  an  half,  Roman,  is  too  little  to  lodge  such 
numbers :  and  the  rather  that  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was 
of  considerable  extent^  served  only  for  places  of  exercise,  and 
some  public  buildings;  and  that  the  Mons  Vaticanus  was 
without  the  city ;  and  both  are  included  in  this  circuit.     Be-* 

•4 

sides  much  ground  must  have  been  employed  in  gardens  and 
pleasure :  for  Pliny  *  tells  us, — ^^  jam  quidem  hortorum  no- 
mine in  ipsa  urhe  delicias,  agros,  villasque  possident/' 

Walls  and  The  walls  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  deemed  sacred .•!• 

******  And  to  extend  its  pomosrium  %  was  reckoned  an  act  of  reli- 

gion, which  could  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  coU 
lege  of  augurs.  Yet  whoever  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, might  also  extend  the  walls  of  the  city.  '<  £t  pamasrium 
urbis  auxit  Caesar,  more  prisco :  quo  iis,  qui  protulere  impe^ 
riuro,  etiam  terminos  urbis  propagare  datur.''§    The  con- 

•  Hist.  Nat.  I.  ig.  c.  4i 

t  '*  Sancts  quoque  res  Yeloli  mnri  et  portae  civitatis."   Just.  Instil.  1. 2.  De 
Bebns  Div 

}  A.  Gelliiis,  L  IS.  €^  14.   The  pomoerium  seems  to  have  been  a  conse 
crated  slip  of  gvpnnd  on  both  sides  of  the  walls. 

^  Tacit.  Ann.  L  la,  c.  tt.^— And  Vopiscus,  Vita  Juretiani,  c.  £1 .  isy,    Po 
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queror^  perhaps^  clsumed  this  permission,  in  order  to  lodge 
such  of  the  conquered  as  he  brought  with  him^  whose  arts  and 
industry  might  enrich  the  city. 

The  antiquaries,  and  even  Nardini  himself,  are  not  much  to 
be  depended  on,  in  their  placing  the  walls  and  gates  of  Rome 
before  Aurelian^s  days.  They  have  long  and  learnedly  dis- 
puted this  subject,  without  settling  it.  They  have  never  been 
able  to  fix,  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  the  limits  of  the  agger 
of  Tarqtnnius.  Indeed  the  precise  site  of  the  gates  must  have 
been  altered,  at  each  extension  of  the  walls :  so  that  it  is  now 
highly  difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  situations.  But  could 
this  be  done,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  fix  the  real  situa* 
Xkxi  of  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome^  "of  which 
there  are  now  little  or  no  remains;  but  whose  names,  and 
distances  from  the  gates,  are  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers. 


«7 


The  number  of  gates,  before  Aurelian  enlarged  the  city,  is   Number  of 
uncertain.    Pliny  ♦  makes  them  in  his  time  thirty-seven.    The  **^* 
critics,  however,  suppose  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  this  number. 
It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  Aurelian^  when  he  extended  the 
walls,  diminished  the  number  of  the  gates. 

The  more  frequented  roads  that  led  to  the  city  had  double  Doubiegates 
gates.    That  is,  one  side  was  allotted  for  those  who  entered 

moBrio  autem  nemini  principooi  licet  adilere  Disi  ei  qui  agri  barbarici  aliqua 
parte  Romaoam  Remp.  locupletaverit.'' 
*  Hist.  Nat.  1,  3.  c.  5. 
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the  city,  and  the  other  for  those  who  went  out.  These  twin 
gates  were  very  useful,  and  often  saved  time  to  travellers. 
When  Pliny  wrote,  there  seems  to  have  been  twelve  of  them ; 
but  which,  in  numbering  the  gates,  he  reckoned  as  single  ones. 
For  what  other  reasonable  interpretation  can  we  give  to  his 
words  ?  **  ad  singulas  portas  quae  sunt  hodie  numero  xxxvii. 
ita  ut  XII.  portae  semel  numerentur/'*  Thus  the  ancient 
Carmental  gate  was  double,  and  from  the  right  hand  side 
marched  out  the  Fabti. — ^'  Infelici  via  dextro  jano  portae  Car* 
mentalis  profecti  ad  Cremeram  flumen  perveniunt."':f*— This 
jano  was  not  the  temple  of  the  god  Janus,  but  one  of  the 
double  gates  of  the  city  .J  Hence  we  learn,  that  those  who 
went  out  of  the  dty  took  the  right  hand  gate.  Nardini  has 
given  an  example  of  these  twin  gates  in  that  of  the  Porta 
Portese,  erected  by  Stilico,  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  and  removed  by  Urban  the  Vlllth  in  the  1643.  Of 
the  same  kind  is  the  gate  of  Verona,  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  dt*  Borsari,  which  has  been  erroneously  taken  for  a 
triumphal  arch.§ 

^  Hist.  Nat.  1.  3.  c.  5. — ^Tbis  text  of  Pliny — ^'  ita  at  duodecim  portce  semel 
numerentur" — is  do  doubt  obscure,  and  has  perplexed  the  commentators.  It  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers.  Pliny  perhaps  consi- 
dered the  twin  gates  as  two,  and  that  12  of  them  were  equal  to  24  single  gates. 
But  if  we  could  suppose  the  text  to  have  been  originally  ii.  (dua)  in  place  of 
XII.  (duodecim),  and  that  each  two  was  reckoned  as  one ;  in  that  case  there 
might  have  been  18  double  gates,  and  a  single  one,  which  would  complete 
Pliny's  number  of  thirty-seven, 

t  Livius,  1.  2.  c.  49  X  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  ].  c.  g. 

§  ''  Verona  illustrata''  dell'  Marchese  Scipio  Maffei.  Part  3.  c.  ^.^-^And 
'*  Fabriche  antiche  e  moderne  di  Verona,  dell*  Valesi,"  Tab.  VL 
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At  each  gate  a  statue  of  brass,  of  some  tutelar  god,  seems 
to  hare  been  placed  ;  whose  right  hand  passengers  kissed — 
**  boni  ominis  causa."  None  of  these  now  remain.  Nor  do  I 
remember  that  this  superstitious  custom  is  taken  notice  of  by 
any  author  but  Lucretius.  The  philosophic  poet  mentioning 
the  imperceptible  but  real  diminution  of  every  thing  by  use, 
says  that  the  right  hands  of  these  statues  were  worn,  by  being 
frequently  kissed : — 


«9 


A  statue  at 
each  gate. 


<'  Turn  portas  propter  ahena 


Signa  manus  dextras  ostendunt  attenuari 
Saspe  salutantum  tactu,  praeterque  meantura/'* 

The  trouble  of  guarding  so  many  gates  seems  to  have  en-   Number  of 
gaged  the  Romans  of  the  middle  age  to  have  lessened  their  2!^  ^^^^^' 
number.     Thus  the  ancient  gates  of  Praneste  and  Labicum 
were  built  up  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  between  the  two  a 
new  gate  was  formed  out  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  castellum 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.    It  is  called  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

There  are  twelve  gates  in  the  walls,  as  extended  by  Aure-  At  present 

lian ;  some  of  which,  indeed,  have  been  opened,  and  others  of  "-"^^^^^  8*^«*- 
them  rebuilt  since  his  time.     And  there  are  four  gates^  in  the 
Cittd  Leonina,  added  by  the  Popes. 


*  Lucr.  1. 1.  V.  318.  The  same  cause  has  produced  the  same  efiect  id  ino« 
dern  Rome.  Thus>  among  other  examples,  the  foot  of  the  elegant  marble  statue 
of  Christ,  by  Michel'  Angelo  Buonaroti,  at  the  Minerva,  having  been  defaced, 
by  devotees  kissing  and  rubbing  their  foreheads  oo  it,  vrat  afterwards  covered 
with  brass  ;  and  which  last  is  now  very  considerably  w&rn. 


s^ 
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After  what  I  have  said,  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  the  walls  of  Rome  are  partly  built  by  Aurelian,  partly  re- 
built by  Beltsarius,  on  the  same  foundation,  and  partly  by  the 
Popes.  But  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  have  been  re-* 
paired . 


Rome  di- 
vided into 
regionest 


Rome  was  early  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  what  were 
called  regiones.  These  divisions  were  useful  for  regulating  its 
police.  But  as  the  city  had  greatly  increased,  Augustus  judged 
it  necessary  to  divide  it  into  fourteen  regiones.  Publius  Victor 
and  Sextus  Rufus  have  described  them ;  and  Panvinius  has 
made  some  additions.*  But  as  Nardini,*f'  from  these  authors, 
and  from  the  Nolitia  Imperii  Rom^ni,  has  published  lists  of 
them,  and  the  various  buildings  and  places  each  contained, 
with  further  additions  of  his  own,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  him. 
Nardini,  indeed,  has  described  Rome  according  to  these  re^ 
giones.  But,  as  the  city  has  undergone  many  and  great 
changes^  since  that  division  was  made  by  Augustus,  I  think 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  their  contour  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy ;  nor  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  several  of  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Disputes  about 
jurisdictions,  and  the  police  of  the  city,  engaged  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  to  divide  modern  Rome  likewise  into  fourteen  quarters, 
or  what  are  now  called  rioni.  But  the  contours  of  these  riord 
are  not  the  same  that  Augustus  gave  to  his  regiones. 


*  **  Onuphrii  PaDvioii  reipublicae  Romans  commentariorum  libri  tres." 
t"  Roma  Antica.'' 

X  *^  DescrizioDe  del  duoto  ripartimento  de*  Rioni  di  Roma,  del  Conte  Ber- 
nardino  Bernardini." 
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To  render  the  survey  of  Rome  more,  cleai^  and  to  methodize  Arrange 

ment  of 

my  remarks,  I  shall — ist,  examine  the  gates,  and  the  most  re-  those  re* 
markable  antiquities  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  which  lead  from 
them.  I  shall,  adly,  enter  the  city,  and  examine — ^the  seven 
hills,  and  afterwards  the  plains.  To  which  I  shall  add,  by 
way  of  Appendix,  some  letters  and  remarks,  descriptive  of 
some  of  the  most  renowned  places  and  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 


1  begin  with  the  gates. 
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ANCIENT  ROME- 


THE  GATES  AND  ENVIRONS. 


I.  PORTA  DEL  POPOLO. 


Whether  this  gate  has  been  named  from  the  adjacent 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  or  the  church  from  the 
gate,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  both  thus  named  from 
a  grove  of  poplars,  which  the  Romans  called  populL  Indeed 
Pliny*  informs  us,  that  different  places  or  quarters  of  Rome 
were  named  from  trees,  or  groves,  that  grew  there.  When 
Aurelian  added  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  city,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Flaminia  to  this  gate,  as  it 
stood  on  the  via  Flaminia.  But  the  ancient  Porta  Flaminia^ 
no  doubt,  stood  much  nearer  to  the  Capitol.  The  outside  of 
this  gate  was  built  by  Vignola,  and  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
Doric  architecture:  the  inside  was  ornamented  by  Bernini, 
when  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1655,  made  her 
entry  into  Rome,    This  access  to  the  city  is  magnificent.*f 

This  gate  leads  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Ponte  Molli,  which  Ponte  Moiii, 

or  Pons  Mil* 

IS  commonly  reckoned  the  Pons  Milvius,  so  often  mentioned  viut. 

*  Hist.  Nat.  1. 16«  c.  10.  f  See  FIranesi's  large  view  of  it. 
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1.  Porta  del  by  the  Roman  authors.  It  is  near  two  miles  from  the  gate. 
^^^^'  It  was  built  by  M,  i^milius  Scaurus.*  It  had  been  often  re- 
paired, but  always  on  the  old  foundations.  Lactantius  Firmia- 
nus*f  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  throw  a  man 
from  off  this  bridge  into  th6  Tyber,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Saturn. 
It  was  here  that  •  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  in  con- 
cert with  Cicero,  were  stopped,  and  their  papers  seized,  which 
fully  discovered  Lentulus,  and  all  the  persons  engaged  in  Ca- 
tiline's conspiracy.  \  At  this  bridge  too  there  were  houses, 
receptacles  of  nocturnal  debauch,  to  which  Nero  used  to  go.  § 
But  Piranesi  ||  places  the  Pons  Milvius  above  a  mile  higher  up 
the  river^  opposite  to  the  Tor  di  Q/iinto,  and  makes  the  via 
Fiamfnid  to  have  passed  through  the  Porta  Pinciana^  and  from 
thence,  by  many  turnings,  to  have  reached  his  Pons  Milvius. 
The  teas&nts  dfiered  by  Piranesi,  to  support  his  singular  opU 
tAbtki  do  not  seem  satisfactory^  The  Romans  never  made 
their  consular  roads  in  winding  lines,  but  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  which  cantlot  be  pleaded  here.  But  this  question, 
I  think,  is  de<^idei  by  Suetonius^f  who  tells  us,  that  Augusttis 
built  his  mautoleum,-'-^^'  inter  Flaminiam  viam  ripamque  Ty* 
bens/'  Now>  had  the  Flaminian  road  led  to  the  Porta  Pindana^ 

•  Aorel.  Victor,  de  Vir.  illustr. 

t  Lib.  I.  c.  idl.  De  falsa  religione — ^^Salurnus  in  Latio  eodem  genere  sa- 
criiicii  cuUusest:  non  qiiidemiit  homoad  aram  immdiaretur;  sed  ati  iii  Tyb^* 
rimde  Pohit  Miltno  t^ittereltir." 

X  Sallast.  Bel.  Catilin.  c.  45. 

%^'  Poild  MilviuB  ID  eo  tempore,  eelebris  noctarais  inlecebris  erat  i  ventita- 
batque  illuc  Nero,  qu6  solulius,  urbem  extra,  lascivirat."    Tacit.  Ann.  1  IS. 

e.  47. 
I  Le  Aat.  Rom,  torn*  i.  p.  6*  ^  Vita  Aag.  c.  100. 


I 
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it  mus;  have  piassed  by  t}^  south  end  of  the  college  of  the  Pro^   i.Pomdei 
paganda  Fide^  an<J  consequently  the  mausoleum  could  with  no      ^^^* 
propriety  be  said  to  stai)d  between  it  and  the  river ;  whereas^ 
if  this  roafi  ieid  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  the  historian'^  desqnpf 
tion  answers  .exactly ;  for  the  remains  d  this  monument  axe 
yet  to  be  seeo,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Rocb^ 

A  Ijittle  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  separates.    To  the  left  viaCuMia. 

hmd  is  the  W  Cassia^  and  to  the  right  is  the  via  Flaminia.  ~  and"*'** 

Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombardy ;    the  Flaminian  — A'**^!'*- 
along  the  Adriatic ;    the  Aurelian  along  the  M editerraneian ; 
and  the  Cassian  between  these  two^  through  the  interior  part 
of  the  country. 

About  three  miles  from  the  bridge^  <m  the  vi/i  Cassia,  I  jtayv  Monument 
a  monument^  which  is  commonly  called  Nero's  sepulchre.   Marianus 
But  by  the  inscription,  although  npuch  defaced^  it  appears  to 
have  been  erected  to  C.  Vibius  Marianus^  and  his  wife.     It  is 
publbhed  by  Gruter,*  who^  by  mistake,  places  it  two  miles 
from  Rome. 

The  siege  of  Feii,  the  ten  years  labour  of  the  Romans^  is  Veii. 
recorded  in  their  annals.  It  was  protracted,  perhaps,  less  by 
the  strength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  be- 
siegers. At  last  M.  Furius  Camillus  took  it  by  stratagem.'f 
He  secretly  carried  on  a  mine,  which  terminated  in  the  cita- 
del, under  the  tcsmple  of  Juno,  where,  by  several  pits,  which 
he  caused  to  be  opened  at  once,  his  soldiers  entered  the  city^ 

*  Page  48^.  t  Li?iii8, 1.  d.  c.  21* 

F« 
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1.  Pofta  del  and  thereby  became  masters  of  if.  But  where  Feii  stood  has 
^^^'  been  much  disputed  by  the  antiquaries.  Strange,  that  the  si- 
tuation  of  a  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome;  and  which  has  been 
compared  to  Athens  for  extent  and  riches,  should  be  thus  un- 
certain. A  foolish  vanity  has  placed  it  at  Civitd  Castellana^ 
thirty-five  miles  from  Rome,  and  where  they  have  set  up  mo- 
dern inscriptions  to  assert  it.  Some,  indeed,  have  placed  it  at 
CastelnuovOj  the  second  post  from  Rome  on  the  via  Flaminia : 
others  near  to  the  Storta,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  via  Cassia,  between  Isola  and  the  Cre^ 
mera  ;  now  called  the  Valca.  But  Zanchi,*  I  think,  has  at  last 
discovered  the  real  situation  of  Veil.  He  places  it  in  the  wood 
of  Baccano  and  Montelupoli,  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  via  Cassia.  This  is  the  distance  from  Rome 
to  Veii  given  by  Eutropiu5,-f  and  which  exactly  agrees  with 
Peutinger's  J  accurate  Itinerary.  Livy  too  confirms  this  dis- 
tance, who  makes  Appius  Claudius,  complaining  of  the  slow- 

■ 

ness  of  the  siege,  say — ^*^Nos  intra  vicesimum  lapidem,  in  con* 
spectu  prope  urbis  nostrse,  annuam  oppugnationem  perferre 
piget."  §  The  advantageous  situation  for  a  city,  the  hills  and 
rocks,  the  distance  from  Rome,  the  via  Cassia,  the  nearness 
of  the  Cremera,  sufficiently  point  out  Veii.  But  Zanchi  gives 
us  a  further  confirmation  of  it.  For,  besides  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  and  the  fields  covered  with  broken  bricks,  pieces 
of  columns,  and   fragments  of  buildings,  he  has  traced  here 

*  See  his  learned  dissertation,  entitled,  **  11  Veio  illustrato.^' — Roma,  1768. 
8vo. 

f  Hist.  Rom.  1. 1. 

:(Tab.  Peutingeriana--^d«  Tratteniana,  1753.  $  Lib.  5.  c.  4. 
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Camillus's  celebrated  mine  or  cuniculus,*  with  the  different 
pits,  by  which  the  soldiers  entered  the  citadel.  Livyj-f  men- 
tioning this  cuniculuSf  tells  us — ♦*  operum  fuit  omnium  long^ 
maximum  ac  laboriosissimum."  But  what  greater  remains 
can  we  expect  of  a  city  taken  and  destroyed  394,  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  ? 
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1.  Porta  d4 
Popoh. 


*•  Et  Veii  veteres  

Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 
Cantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt."  J 

When  we  view  the  small  remains  of  Feii,  and  call  to  mind 
the  many  formerly  populous  and  flourishing  cities  reduced  to 
ruins,  some  of  whose  sites  are  not  now  even  known,  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  philosophical  idea  which  Servius  Sulpicius 
addresses  to  Cicero,§  to  console  him  for  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia, — "  Ex  Asia  rediens,  cum  ab  -ffigina  Megaram  ver- 
sus navigarem,  ccepi  regiones  circumcirca  prospicere.  Post 
me  erat  ^gina,  ante  Megara,  dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Co- 
rinthus:  quae  oppida  quodam  tempore  florentissima  fuerunt, 
nunc  prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  jacent.  Coepi  egomet  me- 
cum  sic  cogitare :  hem !  nos  homunculi  indignamur,  si  quis 
nostrum  interiit,  aut  occisus  est,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse  debet; 
cum  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  projecta  jaceant/' 


The  via  Cassia  passed  by  Baccano,  Sutri,  Capranica,  Forum 

•  See  a  print  of  the  cuniculus  in  Zanchi't ''  Veio  Illustrato.'^ 

-f  lib.  5.  c.  19*  t  Proper.  L  4.  elegia  xL  ▼•  C7* 

§  EpisU  ad  Famil.  lib.  4.  ep«  5. 
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I.  Pot*a  M   CassHt  which  is  betweeu  S.  Maria  aaoA  FetraJUi ;  apd  l^vfflig 
Aqf/p^    F/^r6»  t9  the  rigbt,  i*  wwt  to /^*<f  P<WJ«r^, 


sens. 


"  fervidique 


Fluctus  Passeris/'* 

where  is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bath,  now  called 
Bagno  dello  Serpe :  from  thence  it  went  to  Montefiascone,  and 
so  into  Tuscany. 

I  return  baclc  to  th^  vjfl  Flaminifl. 

Tor  di  Quid-       The  ToT  di  Qutnto^  to  the  right  hand  of  the  road^  is  sii|>posed 

by  some  antiquaries  to  tajce  its  name  from  L.  Quintius  Cicb- 
dnnatusy  whose  farm  they  place  here.  But,  from  an  expression 
of  Livy,  I  shall  aft^wards  fix  it  opposite  to  the  Ripetta.\ 
Venuti  X  ^^  ^^  opinion,  that  it  is  thus  named  because  of  its 
distance  frcm  Rome,  ad  V.  lapidem.  But  wh^hej  I  reckon 
from  the  gate^  or  from  the  Fortim,  I  cannot  make  put  that 
distance. 

Battle  of  The  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  and  toward  Poutie 

Jnd  mS-  -Wb///,  were  the  field  of  battle,  where  Constantine,  after  having 
tius.  gg^  fj^  vision  of  the  cross, — **  In  hoc  signo  vinces," — as 

mentioned  by  t;he  ecclesiastical  writers,  defeated  Maxentius, 

A.  D.  312. 

Due  Ponti.         A  little  beyond  the  Tor  di  QuintOy  I  crossed  two  bridges^  which, 

*  Martial,  1.  6.  ep.  42.  f  See  Porta  di  dutello. 

X  See  his  edition  of  JEschinardi's  Agro  Romano,  page  197. 
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from  their  nearness  to  each  other,  hatf  occasioned  this  place   i.  Tarta  dd 

to  be  called  Due  PontL    Under  the  first  bridge  runs  a  rivulet  ' 

named  Aqua  Traversa^  and  under  the  other  the  Vaka  or  Cre- 

mera^  on  whose  banks,  according  to  Liry,*  fell  the  306  Fabii. 

The  castellum  built  by  these  generous  patriots,  to  defend  the  Casteiium  of 

Roman  territories  against  the  incursions  of  the  Veientes,  seems     ^  *  "' 

to  have  stood  on  that  piece  of  ground  where  the  tcnrent,  which 

runs  by  the  Osteria  delV  Fosso,  in  the  Isola,  falls  into  tlie 

Cfemera.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  deep 

foss^,  and  still  called  la  piazza  (T  amU.    By  some  authors  it  has 

been  supposed  to  be  Veii. 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte  Molle^  brought  me  Nasonian 
to  the  Nasonian  sepulchre.     It  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  that  over-  *^^" 
looks  the  via  Flaminia.    But  as  I  shall  give  an  account  of  thi0 
curious  monument  in  the  Appendix,  No;  1. 1  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  it. 


Paris. 


Many  indeed  were  the  sepulchres  erected  along  the  sides  of 
this  road,  although  few  vestiges  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen. 
Nor  could  I  discover  that  of  Paris,  the  cdebrated  comedian.  Sepulchre  of 
Egyptian  by  birth,  and  freedman  of  Nero,  whole  efHtaph, 
wrote  by  Martial,  •{-  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of  that 
agreeable  poet. 

'<  Quisquis  Flaminiam  teris,  viator. 
Noli  nobile  praeterire  marmon 

*  Lib.  %.  c.  50.— See  Dion.  Hal.  1.  9*  c.  5. 
t  Lib.]l.ep.  13. 
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1.  tort  a  del 
Pqpolo, 


Urbis  delicise^  salesque  Nili, 
Ars  et  gratia,  lusus  et  voluptas, 
Romani  decus«  et  dolor  theatri, 
Atque  omnes  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 
Hoc  sunt  condita,  quo  Pari^,  sepulcro. 


GrotU 
Rossa. 


£rgvtulum« 


About  three  miles  from  Ponte  Molle  is  the  Grotta  Rossa^ 
formerly  saxa  rubruj  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  classics. 
This  continues  to  be  a  little  dirty  inn,  as  it  probably  was  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  who  in  his  second  Philippic,  upbraids  Marc 
Antony  for  havingloitered  here  a  whole  day,  drinking  hard. 

Near  to  the  Grotta  Rossa^  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  the  re- 
mains  of  an  Ergastulum.  These  were  prisons  or  dungeons,  un- 
der ground,  where  slaves,  often  in  chains,  were  forced  to  work ; 
they  were  common  in  Italy;  and  are  a  lasting  proof  of  the. 
barbarity  of  those  times,  when  slaves  were  treated  rather  like 
cattle  than  human  creatures.*  What  a  difference  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  modern  servants!  The  improper 
use  frequently  made  of  these  prisons  engaged  Hadrian  to  abo- 
lish them.^  And  upon  the  whole,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  we  are  cheaper  and  better  served  by  free  servants,  hired 
for  a  term,  than  by  slaves,  bought  at  a  great  price,  apt  to  run 
away,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  their  sickness  or  sudden 
death. 

*  ''  Nee  tanqnam  bominibns  quidena,  sed  tanquam  jamentis  abutimur." 
Seneca,  episU  47* 

t  Vide—*'  Lex  Aqoilia,  de  damno." 
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At  the.  first  post  the  road  divides.    On  the  right  hand  road,   1.  Fwta  dd 
towards  the  river,  Augustus  had  a  yilla.    It  was  called  Ad  gal-  Ad  ^uas 
Unas  albas ;  because  here  an  eagle  let  drop  a  white  hen,  holding  ^^^^^* 
in  her  bill  a  laurel  branch  full  of  berries,  into  Livia's  bosom, 
of  which  Suetonius*  and  Pliny *f*  have  transmitted  us  an  ao- 
oount ;  and  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention, 
when  I  come  to  the  baths  of  Paulus  i^£milias. 


rs 


Faliscutn^  the  capita  of  the  Falisci,  stood,  according  to  FaUscum. 
Strabo,|  as  corrected  by  Cluverius,§  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Flaminian  road,  between  Rome  and  Otriculum.  It  was  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  Faliscum,  who  conducted  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care  to  the  Roman  camp,  that  Camillus,  up.*, 
braiding  him  for  his  treachery,  said---''  Ego  Romania  artibus, 
virtute,  opere,  armis  vincam/'  ||  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
that  virtuous  period  of  the  republic !  He  ordered  the  lictors  to 
strip  the  villain,  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  then  furnish  the 
youths  with  rods  to  whip  him  back  again  to  the  city. 

I  return  to  the  walls. 

About  1800  palms  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  towards  the  Muro  torto. 
Porta  Pinciana,  there  is  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  which,  declin- 
ing from  the  perpendicular,  is  called  the  muro  torto.%    It  seems 
to  be  the  remains  of  some  building,  which  probably  Aurelian 


•  Vit  GalbsB,  c.  1.  t  H"^  Nat.  1. 15,  c.  SO. 

%  Lib.  5.  %  L.  2.  c.  3.  H  Livius.  1.  5.  c.  £7. 

f  Here  are  buried  impenitent  criminak,  and  licensed  prostitutes,  who  hate 
not  renounced  their  infamous  profession. 

G 
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1.  Porta  dd  caused  to  servc  for  part  of  the  wall,  when  he  extended  the  city. 
^^'  It  is  of  that  kind  of  construction  which  the  Romans  named 
opus  reticulatum.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  it  was  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Domitian  family,  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
were  deposited,  by  his  nurses  Ecloge  and  Alexandra,  and  by 
his  concubine  Acte.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  tradition  pretends, 
that  this  is  that  very  part  of  the  city  wall,  of  which  Procopius^ 
gives  a  miraculous  account  He  gravely  tells  us,  that  Belisa- 
rius,  when  he  defended  Rome  Against  the  Goths,  observing 
that  this  wall  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  proposed  to  fortify 
it;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  citizens,  who  affirmed  that  it 
was  unnecessary,  because  it  was  guarded  and  supported  by  St. 
Peter,  How.  did  they  know  that  the  good  saint  would  coun- 
teract the  general  laws,  by  which  God  governs  the  material 
world,  in  order  to  save  them  the  trifling  expence  of  rebuild- 
ing it?  May  we  not  apply  Horace's  theatrical  rule  to  such 
miracles  ? 

"  Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus/' J 

The  Romans,  at  all  times  superstitious,  had  often  recourse  to 
miracles.  They  thought  that  the  protection  of  their  gods, 
unassisted  by  man,  was  a  sufficient  defence  of  their  city,  against 
hostile  attacks.  Thus  their  eloquent,  but  partial  historian  says, 
— ^^  deserta  omnia,  sine  capite,  sine  viribus,  dii  praesides  ac 

fortuna  urbis  tutata  est/'  § 

« 

*  Suet.  Vita  Neronis,  c.  50.  t  Historia  Gothica,  I.  1. 

%  An  poetica,  y.  191*  §  I^i^y;  '•  ^>  c.  7* 
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IL     PORTA  PINGIANA. 

This  gate,  which  stands  on  the  Mons  bortulorum^  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the  Pincian  fkmiiy, 

which  stood  near  At.    And  indeed  the  whole  hill  is  often  called 

■ 

Mons  Pindus. 

The  road  from  this  gate  leads  into  the  via  Salara. 

A  little  without  the  gate,  to  the  left  hand,  is  the  magnificent  viua  Bor 
villa  Borgbese,  so  richly  ornamented  with  ancient  statues,  has-  ***^* 
relieves  and  inscriptions,  of  which  Domenico  Montektid*  has 
given  a  particular  description. 

*  ^*  Villa  Borghese,  fuori  di  Porta  Pinciana/'    Roma,  per  Buaghi,  1700. 
8vo.  ^ 
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III.    PORTA  SALARA,  OR  SALARIA. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  uncertain.     In  vain  do  we 
often  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  ancient  names.     Cicero* 

justly  observes,  that  by  changing  a  single  letter,  any  word 

•  

may  be  derived  according  to  our  fancy.  Pliny  ^f  supposes  that 
this  gate  was  thus  named,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried 
their  salt  from  Rome.  May  it  not  have  been  named  from 
the  Salti,  the  priests  of  Mars  ?  It  is  sometimes  called  Parta 
CMina^  from  the  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood:  and 
sometimes  the  Qjuirinal  gate^  as  it  led  directly  to  the  Quirinal 
biU.  It  wis  likewise  osMeA  Agonde^  from  the  Agonale  gumes 
having  been  celebrated  here,  when  the  Circus  Agtmalis  was 
inundated  by  the  Tyber.  But  as  the  city  walls  have  been 
considerably  extended  on  this  side  by  Aurelian,  the  Circus 
AgonaliSj  and  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  stood  without 
the  ancient  Porta  Salara,  are  now  within  the  city,  and  which  I 
shall  mention  in  my  survey  of  the  Quirinal  bill. 

Villa  Albani.       A  little  without  the  gate,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  elegant 

modem  villa  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani.  Surprising  are 
the  numbers  of  ancient  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  collected 

•  'f  QuoDiam  Neptunum  it  nando  appellatum  putas,  nullum  erit  nomen,  quod 
noD  posBis  una  liUera  explicare,  unde  dactum  sit."— De  Natura  Deorum,  I.  3. 
e.  24. 

*(-  <<  Magna  (sal)  apud  antiques  auctoritate,  sicut  apparet  ex  n<^ine  Salatim 
via,  quoniam  illit  salem  in  Sabinos  porlari  convenerat.''    Hist.  Nal.  1.  51*  c.  7* 


UP   ",■,   i^'.        I  "    ^^ 
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and  preserved  here.     The  statues^  busts,  bas-*relieves,  urns,   s.  Paria  So- 
inscriptions,  columns,  &c.  would  require  volumes  to  describe        ^^^* 
them  properly. 

Licinus,  Augustus's  barber,  erected  his  sumptuous  monu->   Sepulchre  of 

T  * 

ment  about  two  miles  from  this  gate,  but  of  which  I  find  no     '^*""^ 
remains.     Martial  ironicaliy^says  of  him : 


€C 


Hie  quoque  magnus  homo  est."* 


0  

It  was  on  seeing  this  sepulchre  that  Varro,  we  are  told,  wrote 
this  spirited  distich : 

* 

"  Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet,  ac  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nulio,  credimus  esse  deos  ?" 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  I  came  to  Ponte  ponteSaiam, 
Salara.     By  the  inscription  I  find  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  Totila,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Narses,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

It  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  bridge  that  the  Gauls  en »  single  com- 

camped  when  T.  Manlius  killed  the  gigantic  Gaul,  in  single  liusTorqua^ 

combat,  and  having  taken  from  him  his  golden  chain,  torquis,  ^"'' 
was  thence  called  Torquatus.-f    Thus  we  find  that  collars  and 

•  Lib. «.  ep.  32. 

i"  Livias,  I.  7.  c.  10. — From  tbe  eloquent  historian  it  appears^  thi\t  the  Gaul 
wa«  dressed  tersicolori  teste ;  that  is^  in  the  Highland  pidid,  worn  at  this  day  by 
tbe  Scotch  Highlanders;  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Here  we  observe  likewise,  that  the  Konians,  sensible  of  tlie  advantage  .of  tbe 
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3.  Porta  S«. 
lara. 


.ribands,  decorations  and  badges  of  distinction,  still  so  much 
admired,  and  eagerly  desired,  were  early  used  by  the  Celtic 
nations. 


o 
Plannibal's 
encamp- 
ment. 


Near  to  the  bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  I  viewed  the  field  where  Hannibal  encamped. — 
''Inter  haec  Annibal  ad  Anienem  £(pvium  tria  millia  passuum 
ab  urbe  castra  admovit."  * — Although  there  remains  no  monu- 
ment of  this  memorable  event,  I  could  not  but  recall  to  mind 
the  history  of  it.  The  battle  of  Carina^  where  so  much  Roman 
blood  was  spilt,  was  fought  in  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  that  the 
Carthaginian  hero  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  Various 
were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  make  this  attempt. 
Straightened  for  provisions,  and  unable  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ca«- 
pua,  he  thought,  by  marching  his  army  to  Rome,  that  he 


short  cut  and  thrust  sword  of  the  Spaniards^  had  early  adopted  its  form.  For  the 
Roman  champion  was  armed  Hispano  gladio,  with  which  he  rushed  in  on  his 
adversary,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly :  whilst  the  Gaul,  by  his  nearness  to  Man* 
Uus,  could  make  no  use  of  his  long  sword.  This  perhaps  was  the  sword  still  used 
by  our  Highlanders,  which  they  call  the  Cly-more. — Polybius,(]ib  3.  c.  24.)  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  CannsB,  says,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  used  shields, 
but  that  their  swords  were  very  difii^rent :  those  of  the  first  were  proper  to  cut 
and  thrust ;  whereas  those  of  the  latter  were  only  proper  to  cut,  and  that  at  a 
distance. — The  ingentesgladii  of  the  Caledonians,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  (Agri- 
cols  Vita,  c.  36.)  were  probably  that  unwieldy  weapon,  the  two-handed  swords, 
which  they  used,  and  of  which  many  are  yet  preserved.    They  were  generally 
two  inches  ^road,  double-edged,  the  length  of  the  blade  three  feet  seven  inches, 
the  handle  one  foot  two  inches,  a  plain  transverse  guard  one  foot ;  and  the  weight 
eix  pounds  and  an  half. — See  Grose ''  on  ancient  Armour/^ 
*  Ltvins,  1. 26.  c.  10. 
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would  have  drawn  off  the  Roman  army  from  the  siege,  in  z.  Porta  Sa- 
order  to  have  defended  their  capital :  or  that  his  unexpected  ^^' 
march  might  have  produced  some  lucky  accident  in  his  favour, 
by  either  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  Roman 
army  with  advantage,  or  by  surprising  Rome.  But  how  dif*- 
ferent  was  the  daring  conduct  of  the  Romans  at  this  critical 
conjuncture ;  far  from  being  intimidated  by  his  approach, 
they  sold,  by  public  auction,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  was 
actually  encamped,  for  its  current  and  full  price  :  they  marched 
out,  at  an  opposite  gate,  a  body  of  troops  tob  reinforce  their  le- 
gions in  Spain  :  and  they  presented  another,  formidable  army 
to  give  him  battle.  Sensible,  therefore,  how  little  reason  he 
had  to  expect  to  take  Rome,  and  certain  of  the  loss  of  men  he 
must  have  sustained  in  the  action,  and  which  he  could  not 
easily  recruit,  Hannibal  prudently  retreated ;  and  thus  tacitly 
confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans.  In  his  march 
to  Rome,  Hannibal  came  through  the  country  of  the  Samnites ; 
but  in  his  return  he  seems  to  have  marched  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  any  forces  sent 
from  Capua  to  the  relief  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  in  this  * 
retreat  that  he  encamped  below  the  summit  of  mons  Albanus, 
on  the  plain  which  from  him  is  still  called  Hannibal's  Camp., 

Going  along  the  via  Salara,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  Fidens. 
beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  villa  Spada ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
is  Castel  Giuhileo.    Between  these  two  places  stood  Fidena. 
Hetruria  must   not   have  been  limited   by  the  Tyber,  since 
Livy*   calls  the    Fidenates    Hetrurians. — "Nam    Fidenates 

*  Livius,  1. 1,  c.  15. 
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s.  Porta  Sa^  quoque  Etrusci  fuerunt" — Although  Fidena  was  destroyed  by 
^^^  Mamercus  iSmilius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  397,  yet  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  re- 
built,  since  it  had  then  an  amphitheatret  by  whose  fail,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  *  above  «oooo  persons  were  killed,  Ta- 
citus "f  indeed  says,  that  as  Tiberius  discouraged  public  shows 
in  Rome,  one  Atilius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  erected  this  am- 
phitheatre, not  from  an  ostentation  of  riches,  or  to  procure  the 
favour  of  the  people,  but  in  hope  of  gain.  For  as  Fidena  was 
so  near  Rome,  ev^ry  one  went  there  to  assist  at  the  shows. 
But  as  the  amphitheatre  was  insufficiently  built  of  wood,  it 
gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  50000  persons  were  dther  killed  or 
wounded.  It  was  after  this  melancholy  accident,  that  the  se- 
nate passed  a  decree,  that  no  person  should  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators,  unless  he  was  possessed  of  at  least — ''  quadringen- 
torum  millium  res"  X — or  to  build  an  amphitheatre  except  on 
a  sure  foundation. 

*  Vit.  Tiberii,  -c.  40.  t  Ann.  1.  4.  c.  fi«,^. 

(400000  sestertii.     A  sestertins,  according  to  Dr.  Arbothnot,  was  «qual  to 
one  penny  and  d|  farthings  English  money  .<— See  Tables  of  ancient  coins. 
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IV.  PORTA  PIA. 

This  gate  is  so  named  from  Pius  IV.  who  caused  it  to  be 
built  from  a  design  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  in  place  of 
the  Porta  Nomentana,  which  he  removed.  The  most  ancient 
name  of  this  gate  was  Figulense,  or  Ficulense,  because  it  led  to 
Ficuleay  a  place  in  Sabina;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  af-- 
terwards  called  Nomefitana^  because  it  led  to  Nomentum.* 
From  the  church  of  S.  Agnese^  a  mile  from  the  gate,  it  is  some- 
times called  Porta  di  S.  Agnese. 

Almost  joining  to  this  church  there  is  an  ancient  building,  Church  of 
commonly  named  the  temple  of  Bacchus.     It  does  not  appear  aaj  impro- ' 
that  he  had  any  temple  on  the  via  Nomentana.     What  pro-   fora^^p^^ 
bably  led  authors  to  ascribe  this  building  to  Bacchus,  is  the  ^^  Ba«ch«- 
representation  of  a  vintage  on  its  roof,  executed  in  mosaic, 
and  a  sarcophagus^  of  porphyry,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  pre- 
served here,  on  which  there  is  a  bas-relief,  likewise  represent- 
'.  ing  a  vintage.     Ficoroni  -f    has  published  this  sarcophagus, 
which,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  church  of 
S.  Agnese,  were  taken  from  the  Moles  Hqdriani.    This  build- 
ing seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  perhaps  was 
erected  by  him,  for  a  sepulchre  to  his  daughter  Constanza; 
and  indeed  her  acts,   preserved  in   the  library  of  the  Cbiesa 
Nuova,  afford  a  sort  of  proof  of  it.  J    It  was  converted  into  a 

.^CluYerius,  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  660. 
,  t  Le  Vest,  di  Roaia,  1.  i.  c.  27-  t  MabiliioD;  Iter.  Ital.  p.  82.        ::.;i. 
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churchy  and  dedicated  to  S.  Constanza,  by  Alexander  IV.  Nor 
need  we  be  surprised  to  find  here  a  representation  of  a  vintage, 
sinte  we  know  that  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  mingle  heathen  with  Christian  rites.  The  co- 
lumns of  this  church  are  elegantly  grouped  \  *  but  it  appears 
evident  that  they  had  been  taken  from  other  buildings ;  for 
their  capitals  and  bases  are  different,  which  surely  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  been  originally  executed  to  or- 
nament this  monument. — Here,  and  in  the  adjacent  church  of 
S.  Agnese,  are  preserved  five  ancient  candelabra,  of  marble, 
of  exquisite  workmanship. 


Anhippodro- 
mus. 


Adjacent  to  this  temple,  there  is  the  remain  of  an  oblong 
building,  which  Piranesi  calls  a  burying  place.  Most  writers, 
however,  reckon  it  an  fuppodromus,  or  a  place  in  which  they 
trained   and  exerdsed    their  horses.     It  was  a  sort  of  small 


Circus. 


Pons  No* 
mentanus. 


About  a  mile  from  this  church  is  the  Pons  NomentanuSf  by 
corfuption  now  called  Ponte  Lamentana.  It  had  been  fortified 
by  BelisariUs  against  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  repaired  by 
Narses. 


MonsSacer. 


On  the  other  side  of  this  bridge,  to  the  right  hand,  is  the 
Mons  Sacer,  which  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  To  this  the  people,  oppressed  and  enslaved  by 
the  Patricians,  especially  on  account  of  their  debts,  retired,  and 


Piranefii's  Plan  [Ant,  Rom.  Tom.  2.  lnv.  21.]  and  perBpective  yiew  of 
the  inside  of  it.    [Large  yiews  of  Rome.] 
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fortified  themselves;  till  Menenius  Agripp9,*  with  his  pru-  A.FwfaPu^ 
dence  and  eloquence^  condliated  the  differences  betvyeea  them 
,  and  the  senate.  This  secession,  A.  R.  260,  gave  tribunes  to 
the  people:  annual  magistrates,  taken  from  their  own  body, 
to  protect  them  against  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles,  and 
who;se  persons  were  deemed  sacred;  but  whose  factious  and 
ambitious  conduct  hastened,  in  the  sequel,  the  ruin  of  the  re* 
public.  On  this  classic  spot,  we  were  in  a  manner  seized  with 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty :  a  liberty  not  licentious ,  but  founded  in 
order,  and  regulated  by  wise  laws. 


Lamentana^  the  ancient  Namentum,  is  about  ten  miles  be-  Nomentum. 
yond  the  bridge.     It  was  built  by  the  old  kings  of  Alba,  as 
Servius  observes  on  this  line  of  Virgil  :*f 

*'  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios  urbemque  Fidenam.** 

Seneca  J  had  a  villa  here,  which  he  calls — "  Nomentanun[i 
meum."  Columella  §  mentions  the  fertility  of  this  villa,  and 
district. — "  Nomentana  regio,  celeberrima  fama,  illustris,  et 
praecipue  quam  possidet .  Seneca,  vir  excellentis  ingenii  atque 
doctrinae,  cujus  in  praediis  vinearum  jugera  singula  ||  cuUeos 
octonos  reddidisse,  plerumque  compertum  est/'  That  is,  each 
jugerunij  on  this  estate,  produced  eight  culei  of  wine,  which 
make  one  hundred  and  sixty  ampbora.    And  indeed  Colu- 


*  See  LiTy's  account  of  it>  1.  2.  c.  32. 

t  Mn.  1.  6.  V.  77S.  |  Ep.  1(H-  ^4  ^iliifm. 

§  Lib.  3.  c.  S.    Vide  Plin.  1.  14.  c.  4. 

.  I  According  to  which,  an  English  acre  would  yield  £0f  l^pgaheadt* 
Arbothnot*!  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  60, 

Hs 


* 
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4.PartaFia.   mella  observes^  that  vineyards,  whose  produce  is  less  than 

three  culei  the  jugerum,  are  not  worth  cultivating. 

Italian  wines.       Although  French  wines  are  now  in  the  highest  estimation, 
modern.         for  their  generous  social  qualities,  the  vine  was  much  earlier 

planted  in  Italy  than  in  France.  It  was  the  love  of  wine  that 
chiefly  enticed  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  writers, 
particularly  Horace,  celebrate  the  qualities  of  their  wines,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  they  preserved  them.  It  is  no  doubt 
by  comparison  only  that  we  can  properly  ascertain  the  quali* 
ties  of  different  wines.  It  may  therefore  seem  rash,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  contradict  the  opinions  of  such  respectable 
authorities.  But  we  know  that  the  wines,  whose  age  they 
boasted,  were  inspissated,  or  reduced  to  a  thickness  or  con- 
sistence by  force  of  heat : 

"  Aut  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  decoquit  humorem."* 

Such  wines  might  have  been  long  kept,  and  could  not  be 
drank  till  diluted  with  warm  water :  they  were  sometimes  used 
warm,  and  sometimes  cooled  in  ice.  The  Romans  seem  even 
to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
they  used  for  that  purpose.  Thus  Horace  says,  that  the  Blan^ 
dusian  fountain  was  worthy  to  dilute  the  richest  wines. — 

"  Dulci  digne  mero.^'-f 

The  aqua  Martia  had  been  esteemed  for  this  purpos 


Temperet  annosum  Martia  lympha  merum."  J 


•  Virg.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  9Q5.  f  Lib.  3.  od.  \% 

X  Tibullus,  1.  3.  el.  7.  v.  26. 
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« 

But  can  we  suppose  that  wines  in  that  state  could  retain  the  4.  PortaPia. 
high  flavour  and  flattering  taste^  which  we  now  justly,  admire 
in  these  of  Burgundy  and  Champaign  ?  The  most  celebrated 
Italian  wines  were  the  Falemumy  Massicum,  Calenum,  Alba^  ^ 
num^  Setinum,  and  Surrentinum.  The  growths  of  these  places 
are  still  known,  and  though  esteemed  by  the  modern  Italians, 
yet  how  inferior  are  they  to  the  fine  wines  of  France.  Of  the 
Cacuba  we  can  say  nothing,  since  the  vines  that  produced  it 
were  become  barren  when  Pliny  writ. — »'  Csecuba  jam  non 
gignuntur."  * — We  find,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 
during  the  empire,  when  luxury  made  such  progress,  that  the 
Romans,  sensible  of  the  superior  merit  and  great  prices  of 
some  of  the  Greek  wines,  consumed  immense  quantities  of 
them.^f 

At  present  Lamentana  is  a  seat  of  the  Borghese  family,  where 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen. 

These  three  gates,  Pinciana,  Salara,  and  Pia,  lead  to  the 
country  of  the  Sabines. 

Continuing  my  route  round  the  walls,  I  came  to  the  Cas-   a  gate  buiH 
trum  Pratorium,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine.     I  shall  "P' 
only  now  observe,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of 
which,  there  is  a  gate  built  up :  it  is  marked  B  on  the  Plan  of 
Rome,  plate  III. 

In  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  Castrum,  I  saw  another  Poru  inter 

aggeres. 
*  Hist.  Nat.  U  23.  c.  1  f  lb.  1.  14.  c.  U. 
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4»P9ftoPt#.  gate  which  is  built  up:  it  is  marked  C  on  the  same  Plan. 

Some  antiquaries  reckon  that  this  answered  to  the  Vminal 
gaUy  before  Aureiian  extended  the  wails,  and  whicb^  as  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger  Tarquinii,  was  also  called 
Porta  inter  aggeres. 

Porta  Quer-        Anciently  the  road  to  Tihur^  or  Tivoli,  was  by  the  Viminal 
quetuana.      ^^^^^     g^^.  ^^^^^  Aurclian  enlarged  the  precincts  of  the  dty, 

the  road  to  Tivoli  was  by  the  Tihurtine  gate.  This  seems  to 
be  the  one  built  up  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Castrum^ 
marked  D  on  the  Plan,  plate  III.  and  which  some  writers  call 
the  Porta  Querquetulana.  But  this  gate  having  been  built  up 
in  the  middle  age,  people  went,  and  still  continue  to  go  to  TivoH 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence. 
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V.    PORTA  DI  SAN  LORENZO. 

« 

This  is  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Marctan,  Tepulan,  and  Julian 
aqueduct^  and  was  called  by  Aurelian,  when  he  extended  the 
walls.  Porta  CoUatina.  But  when  Collatium,  celebrated  for 
the  adventure  of  Lucretia,  was  either  destroyed,  or  reduced  to 
a  small  village,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Laurence, 
whose  church  is  about  a  mile  without  the  gate.  In  my 
jaunt  to  Tholi,  I  have  mentioned  this  church,  and  the  via 
Tihurtina.* 

Leandro  Alberti,  Lucio  Fauno,  and  many  of  the  antiquaries,  -Coilatium. 
copying  one  another,  give  the  name  of  CoUatina  to  the  Porta 
Pinciana.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  Collatium  stood 
between  Tihur  and  Praneste.  Where  it  precisely  stood,  I  be- 
lieve, is  uncertain.  Ameti-f-  and  FabrettiJ  mark  Collatium  in 
the  plain,  at  a  place  called  Uosteria  dell*  Osa^  or  Cast  rum  Osa. 
But  had  they  consulted  Virgil,  §  they  would  probably  have 
placed  it  on  the  mountains : 

*^  Hi  CoUatinas  imponent  montibus  arces/' 

Al)but  eight  miles  on  the  via  CoUatina  near  to  Saloni,\\  is  the  Saion£. 
source  of  the  aqua  virginis.    Frontinus  f  gives  us  the  original 

*  See  LeUer  on  Tivoli — Appendix,  No.  II.  f  Map  of  Latiam. 

X  De  aquis  et  aqueductihofl,  8ecl«  316.  §  JEn.  1.  6.  v.  774. 

P  Salon^  was  anciently  called  Solomu.   This  place  and  water  had  probablj 
been  sacred  to  the  snn^  for  toUon  signifies  the  sun. 
%  Art.  M).  1.  1. 
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VI.    PORTA  MAGGIORE. 

I  have  already  observed  *  that  this  gate  is  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  castellum  of  ^the  Claudian  aqueduct.  This 
castellum  gives  us  a  great  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts.-)* 

Although  authors  call  this  gate  indiscriminately  Porta  Pra^ 
nestinaf  Porta  Labicana,  and  Porta  EsquiUna;  yet  it  seems  to 
be  very  different  from  these  gates.  Aurelian's  Porta  Pranes^ 
Una  stood  between  those  of  St.  Laurence  and  Maggiore,  and  is 
perhaps  the  gate  shut  up,  marked  E,  on  the  Plan  of  Rome, 
plate  III.  The  Labicana  seems  to  have  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Maggiore,  and  is  marked  F,  on  the  same  Plan.  And 
the  EsquiUna,  which  stood  behind  the  Maggiore,  became  use- 
less after  Aurelian  extended  the  walls. 


Two  roads  branch  off  from  this  gate.    The  one  to  the  left  via  Pmnet. 
hand  leads  to  the  ancient  via  Praenestina,  which  is  now  much    '"^* 
broken ;  and  the  right-hand  road  is  the  via  Labicana. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the.  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Irish  Domi-  Torr]on& 
nicans  have  a  vineyard  called  Torrioni,  from  an  ancient  great 
sepulchral  monument  there  to  be  seen^ though,  much  defaced  : 
its  form  is  round.    To  whom  it  belonged  1$  not  easy  to  decide, 

•  Pdge  29. 

t  See  iu  eleyalion  and  iDscription,  in  Sadeler'a  VoHgi  di  Roma,  No.  flS. 
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6.  VwtA        for  there  is  no  inscription  fixed  on  it,  nor  has  tradition  pre- 

f^w^rt.      ggj-yed  its  name.     I  observed,  indeed,  an  inscription  placed  on 

the  east  side  of  the  modem  house  of  this  vineyard,  which,  as 

it  has  not  been  published,  so  far  as  I  know,  F  shall  here  tran- 

scribe. 

D.   .  M. 

M.   AVRILIVS   .   SYNTOMVS  .    ET 
AVRELIA    .    MARCIANE    .    ADIFICIVM 

ft 

CVM    .    CEPOTAFIO    .   £T    .    MEMORIAM 

A   ♦   SOLO   .    FECERVNT    .    SIBI    .    ET    .    FILflS 

SVIS    .    AVREXIO    .    LEONTIO    .   ET  AVRELI 

AE    .   FRVCTOSAE    •   ET    .   LIB    .   LIBER. 

FOSTER  ISQVB  .   EORHM* 

Who  this  M.  Aurelius  Syntomus  was,  I  cannot  discover. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  this  inscription,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  low  empfre,  belonged  to  this  momiment ;  >  a  monument 
that  must  have  been  erected  by  a  person  remarkable  either 
for  power  or  riches.  With  pleasure  I  mention  this  place, 
since  it  recalts  to  my  memory  the  hospitable  manner  in  which 
I  was  there  entertained  by  the  good  and  worthy  fathers,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Temple  of  About  three  mile*  fipem  the  gate,  on  the  via  Pranestina^  I 

^^*'  saw  the  remains  oi  an  ancient  building,  called,  by  Ameti,* 

Tor  Schiava ;  and  of  ji^rhich  Ficoroni  f  has  given  a  plan  and 
perspective  view.  He  would  insinuate,  bat  from  no  good  au- 
thority, that  this  might  have  been  the  temple  of  Ho^e^  at 

•  Map  Qf  l^vm.  t  V«»jU  diBona^Ll.  c.  ta& 
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which  the  people  sacrificed,  before  they  went  to  Pramste*  to  6.  Fortm 
consult  the  Sartes.  ^^^«*^- 


To  the  left  band  of  the  m  Pr<tmstina$  about  twelve  miles  Ucm  Gabi* 
from  the  gate,  is  the  laeus  GahinUs^  now  called  lago  di  Casti^  ^^^ 
gtwne^  or  Pantano;  perhaps  formerly  it  was  the  crater  of  a 
volcano. 

A  little  further  on,  to  the  right  hand  of  this  road,  I  observed  Gabii. 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cify  of  Gabii,  built  by  the  Alban  king^.f 
Virgil,  menti<ming  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  Tumus — 


€t 


Quique  arva  Gabinas 


Junonis"! —      o 

shows,  that  they  were  dispersed,  and  had  not  then  built  the 
afy  of  Gabli.  From  the  poet  we  find  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  Juno.  It  was  here  that  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  educated. §  It  was  from  the  Gabii  that  the  Romans  took 
their  short  dress,  cinctus  Gabinus^\\  which  they  used  in  war,  or 
in  travelling,  so  different  from  the  long  flowing  to^a,  which 
they  wore  in  the  city.  But  what  remains  can  we  expect  to  find 
of  a  town  little  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Horace  ?f 


^'  Scis,  Lebedos  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior,  atque 
•   Fidenis  vicus." 

•  See  my  accoant  of  Pneneste,  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

t  Virg-  JEn.  1.  6.  ▼.  773.  t  -Bn.  7.  T.«8«. 

§  Plutarcb,  Life  of  Romtiliis.  |  Ferrarios  de  Re  Vcsiiaria. 

%  L.l.ep.11. 
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6.  Porta 
Maggion, 


Though  Gabii  was  a  deserted  village  in  the  time  of  Horace 
and  Strabo,  it  must  have  been  soon  afterwards  inhabited,  and 
ornamented  with  remarkable  villas.  This  appears  from  the 
many  valuable^  statues,  busts,  inscriptions,  &c.  lately  found  * 
here,  in  an  excavation  carried  on  by  my  celebrated  and  inge- 
nious friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Murdieston,  under  the. 
protection  of  Prince  Borghese,  proprietor  of  the  ground. 


C 


There  were  two  Gahii.  It  iis  therefore  necessary  to  distin- 
guish this  Gahii  from  the  other,  which  was  in  Sabina,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  abbacy  of  Farfa.  It  is  now  called  Tom,  or 
Grotte  di  Torri* 


Via  Labica- 

na. 

Mausoleum 

of  Helen. 


About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate^  on  the  via  Labicana, 
are  the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  of  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine.  It  is  now  called  Torre  Pignettara.  The  large 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  in  which  her  body  was  deposited,  was 
carried,  by  order  of  Pope  Anastasius  IV.  to  the  cloister  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Piranesi  has  published  this  sepulchre,  and  the 
sarcophagus. •f" 


Cento  Celle. 

College  of 
gladiators. 


Four  miles  from  the  gate,  on  the  same  road,  near  to  the 
ruins  called  the  Cento  Celle^  stood  the  college  of  the  Sylvian^ 
Aurelian  gladiators.  It  was  here  that  the  two  inscriptions, 
preserved  at  the  villa  Albani,J  were  found,  in  the  year  1755, 
and  not  on  the  Aventine  hill,  as  mentioned  by  Venuti,  in  his 

*  Vide^^'Gabio  antica  ciUil  di  Sabina,  Sec.  discorsodi  D.  Pierluigi  Gallelli/' 
t  ''  Le  Anlichita  Rom."  Tom.  S.  tav.  I6, 17, 18^  and  I9. 

I  See  page  44. 
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dissertation  on  them.*  The  first  inscription  contains  the  g.  Porta 
names  of  thirty-two  of  the  gladiators  belonging  to  this  col-  •^^w**'** 
lege,  with  their  designations ;  viz,  Tbreces^  Hoplomacbi,  Esse^ 
dart,  Retiariiy  Murmillones^  &c.  By  this  inscription  it  appears 
that  the  gladiators  wei^  formed  into  societies  or  communities. 
These  colleges,  according  to  Varro,  were  composed  of  persons 
of  the  same  art  or  profession.  They  resembled  little  republics, 
and  made  by-laws  for  their  own  regulation.  Thus  we  find, 
in  Gruter,  decrees — ^'  Collegii  Fabrorum  et  Centonariorum." 
expressed  in  the  style  of  a  senatus  consultum.  The  second  in- 
scription contains  some  flattering  Titles  to  the  emperor  Com- 
modus,  upon  renewal  of  the  college;  who,  from  his  fcmdnesf 
for  these  exercises,  called  himself  the  Hercules  Romanus. 

« 

To  the  left  hand  of  the  via  Labicana^  and  under  Monte  Fal^  Lacus  Re- 

*  11 

cone^  about  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  I  saw  the  ^  " 
Lacus  Regillus,  now  a  small  puddle,  but  celebrated  for  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  A.  Posthumius  over  the  sons  of  Tar- 
quin ;  when  Castor  and  Pollux  are  fabled  to  have  appeared 
and  fought  in  the  Roman  army.*f  This  gave  rise  to  the  yearly 
games  instituted  to  them,  and  of  which  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  has  given  us  an  account.^ 

«  ^'  Venuti,  Marmora  Albano." — See  these  inscriptions  and  the  remains  of 
the  building,  as  published  by  Piranesi,  Tom.  4.  tav.  57- — See  also,  *'  Francisci 
Antonii  Vilale,  in  binasveteres  Inscriptiones  L.  Aurelii  Commodi,  Disseriatio.*' 

Bomse^  1765.    4to. 

t  **  Apud  Regillom  [laeum]  bello  Latinorani,  cum  A.  Posthumius  dictator 
cum  Octavio  MamitioTuSculano  pisiio  dimicaret,  in  nostra  acie  Castor  et  PoU 
lux  ex  equis  pugnare  visi  sunt."— Cicero  de  Nat.  De6ruai>  1. «.  c.  £.— Vide  VaU 
Max.  1. 1.  c.  8.  sect  1 .  %  Lib«  6.  c.  £.  sect.  £J,  SS. 


I 
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6.  Periu  To  'fut  the  Situation  of  ancient  cities^  although  long  since 

Labfcu^r      -destroyed,  is  to  enrich  geography.    Labicum^  or  Lavicum^  or 

Lavicanum^  situated  on  the  via  Labicana^  gave  name  to  that 
Toad^  as  well  as  to  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  built  up.*  Virgil 
names  the  Labicani,  with  their  painted  shields,  among  the 
au^ciliaries  of  Tumus : 


."  Et  picti  scuta  Labici.'^'f 


This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians.  Here 
Julius  Ca&sar  had  a  villa,  to  which  he  used  to  retire,  and  where 
-he  wrote  his  testament: — ^<  Quod  Idibus  Septembribus  proxi- 
inis  in  Laricano  suo  fecent/'X  ^^  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  time  of  Augustus* 
But  afterwards  a  new  town  was  built  n)sar  to  it,  out  of  its 
ruins,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Lavicani^QuintanensiL 
^intinum  wajs  another  village  on  the  via  Labicana,  perhaps 
thus  named  from  its  distance  from  Rome,  ad  V.  lafndem ;  but 
having  been  likewise  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  had  joined 
those  of  ancient  Labicum,  and  formed  a  new  settlement,  d^ 
nominated  by  their  joint  names.  This  new  settlement  is  pro- 
bably now  called  Lugnano.  Some  antiquaries  have  placed  La^ 
Ucum  at  Colonna,  and  others  at  Volmontone.  But  the  diligent 
Ficoroni  §  places  it  at  CoUe  delli  Quadri^  on  the  via  Labicana^ 
about  15^  miles  from  the  gate.  This  situation,  though  high, 
has  a  plain  on  its  summit  proper  for  a  town.  Strabo||  says, 
that  Labicum,  stood  on  a  height,  a  little  more  than  i»o  stadia 

*  Sec  page  57.  f  £o.  7.  v.  796. 

%  SaeteBius,  VtU  JmL  Ctts.  t»  63*  §  **  Le  Memorie  ritrovatt 

Bel  tenitoria  dell«  f  maa  e  jeconda  citt&  di  Labico.'*  |  Stcabo,  I.  5. 
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from  Rome.     Indeed  Ficxnroni,  wba  was  horn  at  LugnsriKV  6.  Fw$a 
and  had  property  in  that  neighbourhood,  pretends  that,  about  ^^w^"^ 
the  year  1650,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  some  grottos^  o£ 
Labicum  were  traced  at  Colle  delli  Quadri ;  but  that  most  part 
of  the  materials  had  been  formerly  employed  to  build  Lugnano 
and  Valmontone. 


Proceeding  along  the  walls,  at  the  church  called  S.  Croce  Amphithea- 


in  Girusalemme,  I  saw  the  remains  of  an  amplvtheatre  bwlt 
up  in,  and  making  part  of  the  city  walls*  It  stood,  no 
doubt,  without  the  walls,  before  they  were  extended  by 
Aurelian.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order.*  A  great  part  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  monks, 
for  the  materials  to  build  their  convent.  Fauno,  and  some 
other  of  the  antiquaries,  call  this  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus,  which  he  erected  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.*f  But 
this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  Taurus's  amphitheatre,  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,^  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  was  of 
marble.  Nardini,§  with  more  probability,  calls  it  the  amphU 
tbeatrum  castrense.  Here  the  praetorian  guards  used  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  practise  the  gymnastic  exercises;  exercises 
which  added  strength  to  their  bodies,  activity  to  their  limbs, 
and  grace  to  their  motions.  And  such  was  the  avidity  the 
Romans  had  for  these  exercises,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
diers to  form  temporary  amphitheatres,  near  the  stations  in  the 
distant  provinces.  Many  vestiges  of  this  kind  have  been  traced 
in  Britain.    They  were  not  built  of  brick  or  stone,  but  were 

*  See  a  small  view  of  it  in  Piraoesi,  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  tav.  g.  fig.  2. 

t  Soeton.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  2B.  t  ^^*  ^7.  §  Roma  Ant.  1. 4«  c.  12. 


trum  cag- 
trense. 
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6.  Porta  "      only  hoUow  circular  spots  dug  in  the  ground,  round  the  top  of 
^^*^'^*      which  the  spectators  stood,  or  sat  on  the  declivity,  on  seats 
covered  with  sod : 

•*  In  gradibus  sedit  populus  de  cespite  factis/'* 

From  their  form  they  were  named  cavea,  a  term  often  given  to 
amphitheatres  in  general.  But  this  castrensian  amphitheatre,  as 
it  belonged  to  the  permanent  prastorian  camp,  had  been  built  in 
a  solid  manner,  with  seats,  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences, 

•  Ovid,  dc  Arte  Aroandi,  !•  h  v.  107. 
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VII.     PORTA  DI  SAN  GIOVANNI. 

This  gate,  so  called  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  St 
John  of  Lateran,  was  ornamented  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL; 
perhaps  from  the  spoils  of  the  gate  that  stood  a  little  to  the 
right  hand  of  it,  now  built  up,  and  which  is  reckoned,  by  some 
of  the  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  Porta  Asinaria,  and  by 
others  Celimontana. 

At  a  little  distance  without  the  gate  the  road  separates.  The 
one  to  the  right  hand  leads  to  Albano  and  Marino ;  and  the 
other  to  the  left  hand  to  Frascati  • 


About  two  miles  and  an  half  from  the  gate,  on  the  Frascati  Monte  del 

road,  I  saw  the  Monte  del  Grano.     Covered  with  stones  and  Awp^uichre 

earth,  resembling  a  hillock,  it  was  thus  named,  till  digging,  ^"^^^^^'^^^^  ^^ 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuryt  it  was  discovered  to  Sevcrus,  but 

more  pro. 

be  a  sepulchral  monument.*     From  Virgil  we  learn,  that  it  b&u]y  that  of 

had  been  an  ancient  custom,  in  Latium,  to  erect  sepulchres  in  cknesiuT' 
form  of  mounts :  thus,  in  mentioning  that  of  King  Dercennus, 
he  says — 


Marcianus* 


(( 


Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 


Regis  'Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bustum 
Antiqui  Laurentis,  opacaque  ilice  tectum/^'f 

•  Vide  ''  Memorie  di  Flaminio  Vacca,**  gect.  S6. 

t  Mn.  Ih  V.  849«    The  iieXf  or  ever-green  oak,  was  planted  at  sepnlchral 
monnments,  haviog  been  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  symbol  of  melancholy : 

K 
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7.  Porta  di 
San  Gio» 
vanni. 


A  sarcopha- 
gus. 


The  poet's  description  is  very  applicable  to  tlie  monument  in 
question.  The  raising  mounds,  or  tumuli,  of  loose  stones  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  seems  to  have  be6n  an  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients.  These  mounds  are  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain, particularly  in  Scotland,*  where  they  are  named  cairns. 
Passengers  thought  that  they  did  honour  to  the  dead  by  add- 
ing stones  to  the  cairn.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli*  and  Piranesi-f 
have  given  plans  and  sections  of  this  sepulchre,  as  well  as  en- 
gravings of  the  noble  sarcophagus  found  here,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery,  this 
monument  has  been  reckoned  to  be  that  of  Alexander  Severus, 
and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammea.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  resemblance  that  the  two  statues,  which  lie  on  the  sarco- 
phagus, have  to  the  medals  of  that  emperor  and  his  mother. 
Indeed  the  head  and  dress  of  the  lady  resemble  her  portrait 
on  her  medals;  but  the  man,  who  seems  to  be  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  even  much  older  than  she  is,  surely  is  too 
old  to  be  her  son,  who  was  not  twenty-seven  when  he  was 

r 

murdered  in  Germany.  It  is  therefore  more  probably  the  sta- 
tue of  Genesius  Marcianus,  the  husband  of  Mammea,  and  the 
father  of  Alexander  Severus :  and,  laying  aside  the  difference 
of  age,  we  observe  a  family  likeness  between  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  Severus,  on  his  medals,  and  that  of  his  father  on 


it  was  therefore  coBsecraled  to  Pluto,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dull  colour  of 
its  leaves,  but  because  it  produced  no  flowers.  Hence  Pliny^  1.  16,  c.  25,  says 
— ''  Non  enim  omnesf  [arbores]  florent;  et  sunt  trisUs  qusedam,  quaeque  non 
sentiant  gaudia  annorum.    Nam  neque  ilex,  8cc.  uUo  flore  exhilarantur.^' 

•  "  Gli  Antichi  Sepulcri,**  tav.  90,  et  seq, 

t  '*  Le  Ant.  Rom."  Tom,  2.  tav.  31,  et  seq. 
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this  sarcophagus.    The  mausoleum,  therefore,  might  more  7.  Pwf«  d% 
properly  have  been  called  that  of  Genesius  Marcianus,  and  of  STm?*^ 
Julia  Mammea,  than  that  of  the  son  and  mother.     Besides,  we 
are  uncertain  if  the  ashes  of  Alexander  Severus  were  deposited 
here.     Ancient  monuments,  that  are  not  inscribed,  may  be, 
and 'often  are>  variously  explained;  this  has  been  particularly 
the  fate  of  the  sarcophagus  I  am  now  examining.     Indeed  it 
is  generally  reckoned  a  barbarism  for  sculptors  or  painters  to 
inscribe  the  nameis  of  the  person^es  they  introduce  in  their 
works.     But  surely  these  artists  might  do  so,  without  disfi* 
guring  their  compositions,  or  dishonouring  their  reputations; 
and  thus,  without  enigma  or  conjecture,  transmit  their  real 
meaning  to  posterity^    Neither  need  artists  be  ashamed  to  in- 
scribe their  works,  since  the  great  paifiter  Polygnotus  did  so, 
as  recorded  by  Pausanias : — •*  Polygnotus,  the  son  of  Thasus 
of  Aglaophon,  painted  this  picture,  which  represents  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy.*'  ♦     Many  antiquaries  think,  that  the  bas-»relieves 
on  the  front  and  ends  of  this  sarcophagus  represent  the  peace 
concluded  between  Romulus  and  T.  Tatius,  after  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women;  and  that  the  back  part,  which  is  not  so 
highly  finished,  exhibits  Romulus's  triumph  over  the  Ccenini. 
Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  indeed  supposes  that  the  subject  engraved 
on  this  monument  relates  to  the  history  qf  Alexander  Severus ; 
but  of  which  I  can  perceive  no  traces.    However,  Venuti-f 
and  Winckelmann  ;|;  are  of  opinion  that  it  represents  the  coun* 
cil  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father 
Chryses,  the  priest  pf  Apollo;  and  the  back  part,  Priamus 

•  PaQsanias,  1. 10.  c.  17.  f  ''  Spiegasione  de'  Bassirilievi/'  &c. 

%  ^  Mooomenii  Antiohi  inediti/'  c.  6.  p.  166^ 
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7.  Porta  di 
San  Gto- 

varmi. 

Barberini 
Yase« 


begging  the  body  of  Hector  from  Achilles.  If  their  explanation 
is  approved  of,  this  urn  expresses  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  Iliad.  In  this  sarcophagus  was  found  the  elegant  vase^  long 
preserved  in  thp  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Barberini  vase.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Byres, 
who  disposed  of  it  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  K.  B.  who  sold  it 
to  the  late  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  it  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  whom  it  is  called  the  Port^ 
land  vase.  It  is  about  ten  inches  high,  and  six  in  diameter  in 
the  broadest  part.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Grecian  taste,  in  sculpture,  hitherto  discovered ;  and  must 
have  been  executed  when  the  fine  arts  were  in  their  highest 
perfection  in  that  country.  It  is  not  of  stone,  as  was  long  sup- 
posed, but  of  an  artificial  composition,  or  what  is  called  a  paste 
vitrified.  It  is  two  bodies  of  paste,  or  glass  of  different  co- 
lours, so  closely  united  together  as  to  make  two  distinct  strata, 
like  a  cameo  .(onyx) .  The  upper  stratum,  a  beautiful  white, 
serves  for  the  figures,  which  are  in  relief ;  and  the  under  one, 
a  darke  blue,  forms  the  ground*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
these  strata  of  glass  could  be  so  firmly  joined,  as  not  to  break 
or  fly  off  when  the  turning-wheel,  or  graver  was  applied  to 
them.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,*  by  whom  it  was  first  published, 
thought  that  the  subject  engraved  on  this  vase  relates  to  the 
birth  of  Alejcander  the  Great :  but  I  can  find  no  connection 
between  this  bas-relief,  and  the  fabulous  story  of  that  hero's 
being  the  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  M«  d'Hankerville*f  thinks 
that:  it  represents  the  well-know  fable  of  Orpheus's  descent 

•  See  ''  GHi  Antichi  Sepulcri,''  plates  94,  95,  and  99. 

t  ''  Recbercbes  sor  les  Arts  de  la  Grece,"  &c.  toK  2.  p.  133,  ei  eeq. 
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into  Elysium,  to  recover  from  thence  his  beloved  Eurydice,  so 
elegantly  told  by  Virgil.*  M.  von  Veltheim  *f  supposes,  that 
the  story  of  Admetus  recovering  his  wife  Alcestes  from  Ely* 
sium^is  engraved  on  it.  And  the  learned  M.  Ennio  Quirino 
Visconti  %  reckons  that  it  records  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  Subjects  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  seen  on  many 
sarcophagi:  they  probably  all  related  to  the  Fables  of  Ely- 
sium, and  the  state  Of  the  dead.  But,  of  the  many  authors  who. 
have  mentioned  this  celebrated  vase,  I  think  the  philosophic 
poet.  Dr.  Darwin,  §  has  given  the  most  probable  account  of  it. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  figures  of  this  funeral  urn  do  not 
represent  the  history  of  any  particular  family  or  event ;  but 
that  they  express  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries:  he  therefore  divides  this  vase  into  two  compart* 
ments,  and  reckons  that  the  first  is  emblematical  of  mortal  life ; 
expressed  by  a  dying  lady,  or  Libitina,  holding,  an  inverted 
torch;  she  sits  on  ruins,  under  a  tree  of  deciduous  leaf,  at* 
tended  by  two  persons,  who  seem  to  express  the  terror  with 
which  mankind  look  upon  death :  and  that  the  second  com- 
partment represents  immortal  Iffe ;  expressed  by  a  hero  entering 
the  g^te  of  Ely^iom,  conducted  by  divine  love,  and  received  by 
imniortality,,  who  is  to  present  him  to  Pluto,  the  judge  of  what 
company  he  is  fit  to  keep  in  Elysium, 

"  Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  or  mourn. 
O'er  the  fine  forms  of  Portland's  mystic  um." 


'9 


7.  Porta  di 
San  Gto- 
vatmk 


*  Cteorg.  I.  4«  i*  Gentleman'*  Magaaine,  lAprii,.  179S« 

%  **  11  Museo  Pio  ClemeiUiDo,'*^  Tom.  &  p.  7 1. 

5  *^  Botanic  Garden,  cantp  t*  ▼•  Sai,  and  additional  noies,  note.  M,  p.53. 
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7.  Porta  di  on  the  bottom  of  the  vase  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  hold- 
ing her  finger  on  her  mouth,  the  emblem  of  secrecy,  and  who 
probably  represents  a  priestess  of  these  mysteries.  Perhaps 
this  vase,  and.  the  following  passage  of  Horace,  ^  reciprocally 
explain  each  other. — 


Mimi. 


Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia/' 


Frascati.  Frascatt,  commonly    reckoned    the  same  as  Tusculum^  is 

twelve  miles  from  the  gate  of  St.  John.  ,  It  is  the  see  of  one  of 
the  six  cardinal  bishops ;  and  of  all  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  it  is  the  most  ornamented  with  magnifi- 
cent villas,  belonging  to  the  great  modem  Roman  families. 
These  beautiful  villas,  with  their  gardens  and  water-works, 
cannot  but  attract  the  curipsity  of  travellers:  but,  being 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  them. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tusculum  having  been  barbarously  de- 
stroyed, by  Pope  Celestin  the  Illd,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Vlth,  in  the  year  iigi.f  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  that  misfortune,  encamped  below  Tusculum^  on 

*  lib.  I.  od.  4.  The  late  Mr.  Pichler,  the  celebrated  gem-engraver,  strack 
with  the  beauty  of  this  vase^  moulded  it  at  Rome^  before  it  came  ioto  the  posaea- 
•ioD  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and  from  this  perfect  mouldy  or  fac  simile,  the 
iogenioQS  Mr.  Tassie,  after  having  taken  sixty  fine  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris^ 
prepared  with  gnm^  broke  the  mould*  Some  of  these  beautiful  casts^  I  believei 
are  still  to  be  had  at  his  bouse,  No«  80,  Leicester-Fields,  London. 

t  Muratori  Annali  dltalia,  Tom.  7.  part  1.  page  95.  ed.  8to. 
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the  skirts  of  the  plain,  among  the  ruins  of  LucuUus'  villa,  7.  Porta  di 
where  they  founded  the  modern  city  of  Prascati ;  which  was  so  ^anni.  "*' 
named  from  the  Italian  viord  frascbe,  the  branches  of  trees,  with 
which  they  formed  their  first  huts. 


The  people  of  Latium  were  always  fond  to  give  fabulous  Tuscuium, 
accounts  of  the  founders  of  their  ancient  cities.  Thus  Tuscu- 
lum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  supposed 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  ighorantly  killed  his  father. 
Horace,^  in  an  invitation  he  gave  to  Maecenas  to  sup  with  him, 
alludes  to  thii 


"  Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  iE^ulse 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae/' 

However  this  was,  Tusculum  was  one  of  the  powerful  cities  of 
Latium,  which  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms ;  but  which  af- 
terwards became  an  useful  ally  to  Rome,  and  produced  many 
great  men,  who  there  figured  both  in  peace  and  war ;  such  as 
the  Fabii,  the  Gatos,  &c.    It  continued  long  a  municipium,  and 

m 

was  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates.  Its  situation 
was  strong,  being  placed,  like  many  of  the.old  cities  of  Latium, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Its  figure  and  fortifications  may  be 
seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Sulpician  family,  inscribed — ^tvscvl — 
on  the  reverse  of  which  are  the  heads  of  Castor  and  PoUux.^f* 
Many  foundations  and  ruins  of  this  city  may  yet  be  traced, 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  down  to  the  villa  called  RufineUa, 

*  Lib.  S.  od.  29.  v.  6.  *f;  This  medal,  from  Ursini,  is 

published  by  Volpias,  in  his  Vetus  Latium,  Tom.  d.  tab.  S.  fig.  S. 
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7,  Porta  di     which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  college,  who  dis- 
vMnL  covered  there  some  mosaic  pavements  and  other  antiquities. 


L.  Lucullus' 
villa. 


The  fine  air  of  Tusculum,  its  beautiful  situation,  its  near- 
ness to  Rome,  and  plenty  of  water,  engaged  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  build  villas  in  that  territory.  But  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  of  these  villas  was  that  of 
LucuUus:  who,  after  he  retired  from  public  business,  and 
loaded  with  the  riches  he  acquired  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
spent  much  of  his  time  there,  in  a  learned  and  luxurious  man- 
ner, as  related  by  his  historian  Plutarch.  Many  of  the  ruins 
of  this  vast  villa  may  be  traced  in  and  about  Frascati,  parti- 
cularly in  the  modem  villa  Ludovisi,  The  extensive  and  sin- 
gular ruin  there  to  be  seen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  part  of  LucuUus'  library  and  gallery,  which  was  amply  fur- 
nished with  the  best  books,  as  well  as  ornamented  with  the 
finest  Grecian  sculpture  and  painting ;  to  the  use  of  which  he 
liberally  invited  the  learned  and  the  curious. 


Grotto  Per- 
rata,  or  the 
Tusculum  of 
Cicero. 


Grotto  Ferrata,  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  Frascati,  is  an 
abbey  of  Basilian  monks :  but  it  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  site  where  Cicero's  Tusculum  villa  stood.  Although  there 
are  no  remains  of  it,  we  cannot,  without  a  certain  enthusiasm, 
approach  the  spot  where  this  celebrated  statesmen,  orator,  and 
philosopher  composed  many  of  his  immortal  works.  This 
villa,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  Sylla,  had  no 
doubt  been  considerable  before  it  was  purchased  by  Cicero, 
who  made  many  additions  to  it,  particularly  a  library  and 
gallery,  which  he  called  his  academy,  or  gymnasium.    It  was 
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natural,  for  a  person  of  Cicero's  learning  and  taste,  to  collect  7.  Porrn  di 
a  curious  and  extensive  library,  and  to  ornament  it  with  sta-  ^^^^ 
tues,  and  other  works  of  the  Grecian  artists. — ^^  Sic  literis  sus-^ 
tentor  et  recreor:  maloque  in  ilia  tua  sedecula,  quam  habes 
sub  imagine  Aristotelis,  sedere,  quam  in  istorum  sella  curuli/'* 
— For  this  purpose  we  find  him  anxiously  addressing  himself, 
in  many  of  his  epistles,  to  his  friend  Atticus,  who  chiefly  re- 
sided at  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  fine  Arts,  to  purchase  for  him 
books  proper  for  his  library,  and  statues  to  ornament  his  aca- 
demy.*f  In  this  elegant  academic  retreat,  T  still,  in  imagina- 
tion, see  the  orator  discoursing  with  the  illustrious  personages 
whom  he  has  made  the  interlocutors  in  his  Tusculan  Questions , 
and  in  his  other  inimitable  philosophic  dialogues.  Though 
tradition  has  placed  Cicero's  Tusculum  villa  at  Grotta  Ferrata, 
yet  father  Zuzzeri,  perhaps  from  the  vanity  to  make  the  Jesuits 
possess  this  great  man's  villa,  contends  that  it  was  at  the  villa 
Rufinella,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.^  But  Don  Cardonus,§ 
a  Basilian  monk^  has,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  ascertained  that  it 
was  at  Grotto  Ferrata. 


Between  the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni  and  Porta  Latina,  there  Porta  Fircn* 

♦' 

is  a  gate  built  up,  which  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
ancient  Porta  Firentina,  which  led  to  Firentum.     It  is  at  this 

gate  that  the  aqua  Craba,  now  called  Marana,  enters  Rome. 

« 

*  Ad  Atticum,  I.  4.  ep.  10. 

f  "  SigDa  Megarica,  et  Hermas,  de  quibns  ad  me  scripsisti,  yebementer  ex- 
pecto.  Quidquid  ejasdem  generis  habebis,  dignum  academia  tibi  quod  videbitar, 
ne  dobitaris  mitterey  et  arcs  uostre  confidito.  Genus  hoc  est  voluptatis  mese: 
qus  yvfAfctaw^  maxima  sunt,  ea  qaaero."    Ad  Atlicum,  1. 1.  ep.  9* 

:{:  Page  71.  §  DeTusculano  Ciceronis,  nunc  Crypta*Ferra(a. 

L 
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VIII.     PORTA  LATINA. 

'This  gate  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  low  age,  with 
materials  taken  from  other  buildings.  Some  authors,  indeed, 
consider  this  and  the  Porta  f'irentina  as  the  same. 

As  the  roads  to  Marino  and  Albano,  now  in  repair,  are  by 
the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  Porta  Latina 
serves  only  for  the  conveniency  of  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards. 

Temple  of  About  three  miles  and  an  half  from  this  gate,  and  near  to 

tuile.  *  ^^'     where  the  via  Latina  unites  with  the  modern  Albano  road,  we 

find  the  remains  of  a  small  square  building,  published  by  Fi- 
coroni.*  He  reckons  that  this  is  the  temple /or<wn^  mulie^ 
hriSy  erected  by  tlft  senate,  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  on  the 
spot  where  Veturia  and  *  Volumnia,  attended  by  the  Roman 
matrons,  overcame  by  their  pathetic  eloquence  the  obstinacy 
of  Coriolanus,  and  thereby  saved  their  country.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,-f»  and  Valerius  Maximus,J  agree  in  the  si- 
tuation of  this  temple.  The  latter,  mentioning  miraculous 
events  in  the  Roman  history,  says — "  Fortunas  etiam  mulie- 
bris  simulacrum,  quod  est  via  Latina  ad  quartum  milliarium, 
eo  tempore  cum  aede  sua  consecratum,  quo  Coriolanum  ab 
excidio  urbis  maternae  preces  repulerunt,  non  semel,  sed,  bis 

*  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  1.  c.  24.  f  Lib.  8.  c.  7. 

:|:  Lib.  1.  c.  8.  sect.  4. 
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locutum  constitit,  prius  his  verbis :  rite  me  matrona  vidistis :    8.  Porta  La* 


Una* 


riteque  dedicastis/' — If,  indeed,   the  statue,   supposed  to  be 

Coriolaruis  caressed  by  his  wife  Volumnia,  preserved  in  the 

villa  Borghese,  was  found  here,  as  mentioned  by  father  Scarfi,* 

it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  was  the  temple 

of  female  fortune.     It  is  built  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with 

a  pediment  and  Corinthian  pilasters.     It  must,  however,  have 

been  rebuilt  during  the  empire,  as  appears  from  the  taste  of  i 

architecture.     Ficoroni  conjectures,   that  it  may   have   been 

restored  by  Faustina  the  younger,  because  we  see,  on  the 

reverse  of  her  silver  medalsj-f  a  figure  of  Fortune,  with  this 

legend : 

FORTVNAE    .    MVLIEBRK       ^ 

It  was  from  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  that 
Annibal  Caracci  copied  the  picture,  now  much  defaced, 
which  is  commonly  reckoned  to  represent  the  story  of  G)- 
riolanus  and  his  mother,  so  elegantly  related  by  Livy.|  It 
is  published  in  the  <<  Admiranda  Romanarum  Antiquitatum,'' 
No.  83. — But  this  picture  conveys  no  just  idea  of  this  cele* 
brated  history;   for  the  lady  seems  to  be  too  young  to  be 

the  mother  of  this  imagined  Coriolanus:    besides,  the  scene  | 

here  represented,  passes  within  a  building ;  whereas  the  meet-  J 

ing  of  the  Roman  hero  and  his  mother  was  in  the  open  { 

fields 


*  "  LeUera  sopra  varj  aniichi  monumenti/'  p.  75. 

t  See  this  medal^  and  Coriolanus  and  hit  wife.  Vest,  di  Roma^  1«  U  c«  5. 

j:  ''  Ubi  ad  castra  ventum  est,"  &c.  1. 2.  c.  40. 
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s.  Porta  La.       Almost  Opposite  to  this  temple,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Aqua  Santa.    ^^^  Latina,  is  the  Aqua  Santa,  formerly  called  Salutare.    This 

mineral  water  is  still  used  by  the  Romans,  as  well  for  drinking 

as  bailing. 
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IX.    PORTA  DI  S.  SEBASTIANO.- 

It  is  so  named  from  the  church  of  5!,  Sebastian,  which  I  shall 
soon  visit  As  this  gate  stands  on  the  via  Appia,  it  is  often, 
by  the  antiquaries,  called  Capena.  But  the  ancient  Capena, 
before  Aurelian  extended  the  walls,  stood  below  the  villa  Mat- 
tei,  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale,  between  the  Celian  and 
Aventine  hills.* 

CicerOj-f  triumphantly  returning  from  exile,  writes  t6  At- 
ticus,  his  friend  and  confident — ''  Cum  venissem  ad  portam 
Capenam,  gradus  templorum  ab  infima  plebe  completi  erant/' 
Of  these  temples  I  find  no  vestiges.  Indeed  since  the  exten-- 
sion  of  the  city  walls,  we  must  look  for  their  situation  within 
the  present  gate. 


' 


The  temple  of  Mars  probably  stood  near  to  the  church  of  Temple  of 
S.  S.  Nereo  and  Archelleo.J     Here  the  senate  gave  audience 
to  thdr  enemies'  ambassadors,  whom,  perhaps  from  jealousy, 
or  want  of  hospitality,  they  would  not  permit  to  enter  the 
city. 

M.  Marcellus,  §  after  the  Sicilian  conquest,  intended  to  have  Temple  of 
built  a  temple  to  Honour  and  Virtue :  but  the  Roman  super-  ^J°^^'  *"^ 


*  Holdfiwortb's  Dissertations^  p.  483. 
%.  Holdswortb,  ib.  p.  491- 
Max  1. 1.  c.  1.  sect.  &• 


f  Ad.  Att.  1.  4.  ep.  1. 

§  livias,  1.  £7.  c.  25.— Val. 
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9.  Porta  di  stition  would  not  allow  him  to  lump  them  together.  He 
'  ^  ^  *  therefore  erected  a  temple  to  each,  and  placed  them  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  but 
by  that  of  Virtue.  Wise  and  noble  idea,  worthy  of  that  great 
man !  These  temples  perhaps  stood  opposite  to  that  of  Mars, 
and  where  now  stands  the  convent  of  S.  S.  Domenico  and  Sisto, 
belonging  to  the  Irish  Dominicans.*  They  had  been  repaired 
by  Vespasian,  and  painted  by  Cornelius  Pinus  and  Accius 
Priscus.-f  I  cannot  but  particularly  regret  the  destruction  of 
these  twin  temples,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
idea,  but  because,  according  to  Vitruvius,;|;  they  must  have  been 
classed  among  the  finest  buildings  of  the  Romans. 

Procession  of       From  the  temple  of  Honour,  the  Roman  knights  annually, 
knights.         on  the  Ides  of  July,  i.  e.  the  isth  of  the  month,  marched  in 

procession  to  the  Capitol^  to  be  reviewed  by*the  censor,  seated 
in  his  curule-chair.  They  were  mounted  on  the  horses  given 
them  by  the  republic,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  with 
olive  crowns  on  their  heads,  ^and  such  other  ornaments  in 
their  hands  as  they  had  received  from  their  generals,  as 
marks  of  their  military  achievements.  If,  after  examina* 
tion,  any  knight  was  found  to  live  a  dissipated  life,  and  had  so 
diminished  his  fortune  that  he  could  not  support  the  dignity 

*  Holdsworth's  Dissertations,  p.  491.  t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  35.  o.  10. 

X  *^  Sed  etiam  a  Cajo  Mutio,  qui  magna  scientia  coofisus  8^68  Honoris  et 
Virtatis  Marcelliane  Cells,  columnarumque  et  epistyliorum  sy  mmetrias  legitimit 
artis  institutis  perfecit :  id  vero  si  marmoreum  fuisset,  ut  haberet,  qoemadmodum 
ab  arte  subiilitatem,  sic  a  niagnificentia^  et  impensis  auctoritatem,  in  primis  et 
pummis  operibus  nominaretur.''  — Vitruvius,  1.  7,  in  prafat« 


o 
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of  his  rank,  or  had  not  had  sufficient  care  of  his  horse,  the   9.  Porta  a 
censor  deprived  him  of  it,  and  degraded  him.     But  if  this  great  ^•'^**«^'««^- 
magistrate  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  knight,  he 
desired  him  to  march  on.^ 

Since  I  left  Rome  a  sepulchre  of  the  Cornelian  family  has  Cornelian 
been  discovered  in  the  year  1780.     It  stands  on  the  left  side  ^^p"^^**"^' 
of  the  via  Appia,  without  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  but  within 
the  present  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Sig» 
Sassi.    The  vault  of  this  sepulchre  is  dug  in  the  tufo,  like  the 
sand  pits  or  catacombs ;  in  many  places  plastered  over  with  a 
hard  cement;  and  the  inscriptions,  recording  the  names  and 
honours  of  this  illustrious  family,  are  placed  on  the  sides.    The 
facing  of  the  basement  of  the  monument  is  of  that  volcanic 
stone,  which  the  Romans  call  peperino,  "with  a  rustic  cornice. 
The  building  above  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  of  a  later 
period,  and  now  serves  for  the  foundation  of  the  small  house 
and  offices  of  the  vineyard.    The  discovery  of  this  sepulchre 
has  thrown  some  new  light  on  the  genealogy  and  history  of 
the  Scipios,  as  well  as  on  ancient  geography.    Aided  with  these 
inscrifiitionsy  and  the  Roman  historians,  the  learned  M.  Dutens 
has  given  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios.-f- 
The  Pope,  Pius  VI.  I  am  informed,  has  caused  the  sarcophagi 
and  inscriptions  to  be  removed  from  the  vault,  where  they 
had  remained  untouched  for  so  many  centuries,  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.     They  are  of  peperino,  before  the  luxury  of 
marble  had  been  introduced  at  Rome.    The  most  remarkable 

•  Vide,  Cujas.  Observat.  1. 13.  c.  QQ.  and  1.  21.  c.  9* 
f  **  CEavres  Mel^s  de  M.  L.  Dutecs.' 
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5.  Porta  di    of  thcsc  monuments  is  that  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barba* 
s.Sebastiano.  ^^^  great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus  and  Africanus,  who  had 

been  consul  with  Cneius  Fulvius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  455, 
u  e.  thirty-five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  an 
elegant  piece  of  Doric  architecture,  which  shows  that  Grecian 
taste  was  then  known  at  Rome:  and  the  inscription  on  it  is 
the  most  ancient  of  any  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  indeed 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Duilius,  preserved  at  the  Capitol, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  in  the  year  494.  It 
shows  the  progress  that  the  Latin  language  made  from  that  pe- 
riod, which  was  about  three  hundred  years  previous  to  its  com- 
ing to  its  perfection  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  difference  of 
the  orthography,  as  well  as  the  termination  of  some  words,  is 
curious.  For  example,  we  resid—Gnaivod  for  Gnao  or  Cnao, 
quoins  for  cujus,  virtutei  for  virtuti,  parisuma  for  parissima, 
aidilis  for  adilis,  qud  for  qui ;  the  m  in  the  accusative  of  Tau- 
rasiam,  &c.  is  omitted.  However,  these  inscriptions,  ancient 
as  they  are,  possess  much  force  of  expression  and  even  ele* 
gancy.  But  as  they  are.  not,  I  believe,  yet  much  known,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  readers  erf  these  remarks 
to  examine  this  ancient  specimen  of  Roman  writing;  ^shall 
therefore  here  present  them,  copied  by  my  learned,  accurate^ 
and  ingenious  friend  Colin  Morison,  Esq.  at  Rome,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  communicate  them  to  me. 


r*- 
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Inscriptions  found  in  the  Cornelian  Sepulcfa]?e« 

L 

This  inscription  is  upon  a  sarcophagus  of  peperino,  decorated' 
with  Doric  ornaments* 

CORNCLIVS    LVCIVS    SCIPIO    BARSATVS    GNAIVOD    PATRE 
PROGNATVS    FORTIS    VI R    SAPIENS   gVE   gVOiVS   FORMA 

VIRTUTEI   PARISVMA 
FVIT   CONSOL   CENSOR    AIDILIS   iJVEI   FVIT   APUD    VQ$   TAVRA^ 

6IA   CISAVNA 
SAMNIO  CEPIT  SVI^IGIT  OMNE  LOVCANA  OPSUDES 

gVE   ABDOVCIT. 

f.  ^:  Comchus  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  Gnaeo  patre  prognatus,^ 
ibrtis  vir  sapiensque,  cujus  forma  virtute  parissima  fuit;  Con- 
sul, Censor^  ^dilis  qui  fait  apud  vos :  Taurasialn  Cisaunam^ 
Samnio  coepit :  subegit  omnem  Lucaniam  obsidesque  abducit. 


In  red  letters,  and  not  engraved  on  the  stone. 

L.    CORNEEIO.   L.   P.   SCIPIO 
AIDILES    •  COSOL    . 


/.  e.  Lucius  Cornelius  Lucii  Filius  Scipto  iEdilis  Consul! 
Censor. 


If 
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9*  Porta  di  About  the  beginning  of  the.  last  centirry,  another  inscription 
.Sdmttano.  ^^^  found  in  the  same  place,  but  engraved  on  the  stone.  It 
is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini  family.  It  Was 
explained  by  Sirmond,  and  serves  to  correct  some  errors  in 
Pighius  and  Panvinius.  Scipio  Mafiei,  in  his  Critica  Lapidaria, 
had  declared  it  to  be  spurious. 

That  of  the  Barberini  is  thus — 

HONC    .   OINO    .    PLOIRVME    .    CONStNTlONT.    .    R. 

OVONORO   .   OPTVMO    .    FVISE    .   VIRO   , 

LVCIOM   .   SCIPIONE    .    FILI05  .   BARBATI    . 

CONSOL    .    CENSOR   .   AIDILIS    .   HIC    •   FVIT   .  A   . 

HIC   •   CEPET   .   CCmSICA   •   ALERIAJJVE   .   VRBE  • 

DEDET    •  TEMPESTATEBVS    .  AEDE   .    MERETO   . 

i.  e.  Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romas  bonorum  opti« 
mum  fuisse  virum  Lucium  Scipionem  filium  Barbati,  Consul, 
Censor,  i^dilis  hie  fuit,  atque  hie  cepit  Corsicam,  Aleriamque 
urbem ;  dedit  tempestatibus  aedem,  merito. 

III. 

AVLLA   .   CORNELIA   .   GN.   F.   HISP. 

;.  e»  Aulla  Cornelia  Cnaei  filia  Hispali. 

IV. 

« 

In  red  characters  engraved. 

L-    OORNEJLIVS   .   CN.   F.    CN*   N.   SCIPIO   .   MAGNA  . 

SAPIENTIA 
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MVLTASgVE  .    VIRTVTES    .    AETATE   .    gVOM   .    PARVA  9.  Porta  £ 

_  ^  S.Sebastiano^^ 

POSIDET    .    HOC    .   SAXSVM    .    gVOI    .    EI    .    VITA    .    DEFECIT 

NGN 

HONOS   •   HONORE   .   IS   .    HIC    .   SITVS    .   QVEI    .    NVNQVAM 

VICTVS    •   EST    .   VIRTVTEI    .    ANNOS    .    GNATVS    .   XX    .    IS 

L  •  .  ,  IS    .    MANDATTS   .    NE    .    gVAIRATIS    .    HONORE 

QVEI    .    MINVS    .    SIT    •    MANDATVS. 

i  e.  Lucius  Cornelius  Cnei  filius  Cnei  Nepos  Scipio  mag- 
nam  sapientiam  multasque  virtutes  a^ate  cum  parva  possidet 
hoc  saxura,  quo  (i.  e,  in  quo)  ei  vita  defecit  non  honos,  iionore 
(i.  e.  cum  honore)  is  hie  situs,  qui  numquam  victus  est  virtute^ 
annos  natus  viginti,  is  lausis  (pro  lausibus,  i.  e.  exequies ]^i 
mandatus^  ne  quseratis  honorem  qui  minus  sit  mandatus^ 


V. 

L.   CORNELL   L.   F.    P.   N: 

SCIPrO    .    gVAlST. 

TR.    MIL.   ANNOS 

GNATVS    .   XXXIir 

MORTVOS    .    PATER 

REGEM    .   ANTIOCa 

SVBEGIT. 


/.  e.  Lucius  Cornelius  Lucii  filius,  Publii  Nepos  Scipio^. 
Qusestor  Tribunus  Militaris,  annos  natus  33,  mortuus  pater 
regera  Antiochum  subegit. 


Ms. 


S^' .  ikNGIENT  ROAftE* 

••• 
g.  PorUdi  VI. 

S.S4<u(um. 

«  Engraved  in  red  letters. 

C*   If*   F«   L«    N« 
8CIPIO    •  ASIAGENV8 
COMATUS   .   ANNORV 

GNATYS   .   XVI^ 

I.  e.  Coraelias  Lucii  fiKus,  Lucii  Nepos  Scipio^  Asjagei 
comatoS)  annorum  natus  sexdecim. 


VII. 

QVEI   .APICE   .   INSIGNE   .   DIALIS    .   FLAMIKIS   •   6ESISTI 
MORS    .      ERFECIT   .  TVA  .   VT    .   ESSENT   .   OMNIA 
BREVIA   .   HONOS  .    FAMA   .    V1RTVS2VE 
GLORIA    .  ATgVE   .   INGENIVM    •    gVIBVS   .   8EI 
IN    .    LONGA    .   LICVISET    .   TIBE  .   VTIER   •   VITA 
FACILE   •  FACTEIS    .   8VPERASES   .    GLORIAM 
MAIORVM   .   QVA   .   RE  .  LVBENS    •  TE   .   IN   .   GREMIV 
SCIPIO   .   RECIPIT   .    TERRA    .   PVBLI 
PROGNATVM    .  PVBLIO.  .   CORNELL 

i.  €.  Qui  apicem  insignem  Dialis  Flaminis  gessisti,  mors 
perfecit  tua,  ut  essent  omnia  brevia;  honos,  fama,  virtusque, 
gloria^  atque  ingenium :  quibus  si  in  longa  licuisset  tibi  utier 
vita,  facile  factis  superasses  gloriam  majorum.  ^are  lubens 
te  in  gremium  Scipio^  recipit  terra,  Publi,  Prognatum  Publio^ 
Corneli. 


\ 
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VTTT  S-  ^orta  Ji 

S.Sda$tim». 

€N.   CORNEUVS   •    CK.   F.   SCIPIO  •   H18PANVS 
PR.   AID«  CUR«   Q.   TR.   MIL.   II.   X.   VIR.  ST.   IVDIX 

X.  YIR.   SACR.   FAC. 

VIRTVTES   .    GENERIS    .    MIEIS    •   MORIBVS   •   ACCVMVLAVI 

PROOENIEM    .    GENVI  .    FACTA    .    PATRIS   .    PETIEI 

U AIORVM  .  OPTENVI  •  LAVDEM  .  VT  .  SIBEI  .  ME  •  ESSE .  CREATVM 

•  ■ 

LAETENTV&  .   STIRPEM   .   NOBILITAVIT   •  HONOR. 


IX 

^  ♦ .  .  10  .  TAcrro 

•  .  •  ANNIS   .    DV0BV8 

..  «  NSIBVa  .  X   •   DIEBVS 

II    .   KORIS  •   X   .   FECIT 

LVCRETIA  .   TACITA 

MATER   .   FILIO   .  &  M. 

£T  •   SIBT  ^  £T  .   SVIS   .   POS. 

TERIS^IVE  •  EORVM. 

X. 

•  •  •  •  IS 

•  .  •  IPIONEM. 

.  .  GAD   •  VEIXEI. 


Immediately  within  the  present  gate,  are  the  remains  of  an  Arch  at  the 
arch,  which  is  commonly  reckoned  the  triumphal  arch,  de-  ^j^^J^^ 
creed  bv  the  senate  to  Drusus,  on  the  Appian  road.*    Piraneri. 


^  Suetonius,  Vit  Claadt  c.  i 
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9.  Porta di     however,  makes  it  one  of  the  arches  of  the  aqua  Antoniniana.^ 
e  obtxano.  j^.  j^jgj^^^  indeed,  have  been  an  arch  either  of  the  aqua  Martia, 

or  aqua  Appia.  But  at  any  rate,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of 
an  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  than  of  a  triumphal  one. 

Via  Appia.         The  Romans,  early  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  fronr 

an  easy  and  speedy  communication  with  the  different  parts  of 
their  dominions,  bestowed  much  attention  on  their  highways, 
commonly  called  their  consular  or  military  roads.  Particular 
officers  were  appointed  for  making  and  keeping  them  in  repair. 
These  roads  were  generally  carried  on  in  straight  lines;  for 
which  purpose  mountains  were  sometimes  levelled,  vallies  filled 
up,  swamps  drained,  banks  raised,  and  ditches  dug  against  in- 
undations, and  bridges  built  over  rivers  and  hollows.  Columns 
were  erected  at  each  mile,  to  point  out  the  distance  from  Rome. 
.  The  via  Appia  takes  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius  Cascus^ 

f  who  caused  it  to  be  made  during,  his  censorship^  which  was 

',  from  the  year  441,  to  the  445  of  Rome.    lie  carried  it  only  to 

Capua. -f  It  was  after  the  Romans  had  conquered  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  became  masters  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  they 
continued  on  this  road  from  Capua,  by  Beneventum,  to  Brun- 
dusium,  the  port  from  whence  they  embarked  for  Greece. 
And  whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  via  Appia^  or 
the  many  noble  buildings  public  and  private^  that  ornamented 
it,  no  doubt  it  was  the  most  remarkable  of  antiquity.    "  Re- 

^  Le  Antichita  Rom.  Tom  r.  tav.  19*  fig«  !• 

*)*  That  the  via  Affia  was  executed  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus^  appears  froinr 
xnaay  of  the  Roman  writers^  as  well  as  from  an  inscription;  published  by  Gjruter^ 
I  p.3eft.No,4. 
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gma  viarum/'*   What  yet  remains' is  a  proof  of  it.+    Ho-  9.  Porta  di 
race,J  in  his  entertaining  journey  to  Brundusium^  mentions,     '  *  *  *^*** 
with  his  usual  wit,  many  of  the  places  on  this  road ;  and 
makes  this  general  remark, 

^^  Minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis/' 


I  know  that*  this  expression  of  the  poet  is  always  understood 
to  mark  the  roughness  of  the  road :  so  that  those  who  travelled 
slowly  were  the  least  jolted.  But  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 
give  a  more  favourable  interpretation  to  it  ?  viz.  that  the  slower 
the  traveller  went,  he  would  have  the  more  time  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  the  many  magnificent  monuments,  with  which 
this  road  was  decorated. 

How  many  sepulchral  monuments,  sacred  to  the  memory  Sypuichrea. 
of  illustrious  personages,  were  erected  on  this  road  I  Cfcero, 
to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  terrors  of  death,  points  oqt  to 

_  • 

us  several  of  them. — ^**  An  tu  egressus  porta  Capena,  cum  Co- 
latiniy  Scipionum,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepulchra  vides^ 
miseros  putas  illos?**§r  The  very  ruins  of  these  monuments 
show  their  former  magnificence*  We  have  indeed  lost  the 
history  of  many  of  them;  some,  however,  still  retain  their 
former  names,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  sequeL 


•  P.  Papinias  Stattos^  SyWitnim,  h  2.  villa  Surentina. 

f  Whoever  desires  to  trace  the  via  Appia  from  Rome,  to  Brundosioro,  may 

« 

^e — ''  Histoiredes  grands  Cheminsjde  TEmpire  Romain, par  Nicolas Bergier/* 
2  Tom.  4to» — And  ''  La  via  Appia  da  Roma  a  Brindisi,  per  Francesco  Maria 
Pratilli^  Napoli,  perSimone.''  1745,  fol. 

X  Serm.  1.  i.  sat.  5  %  Tusc.  i.  c.  7^ 
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&  Porta  di       The  coIumn,  preserved  at  the  Capitoir  which  indicated  tfir 
€  a  ana.  ^^^  ^.j^  ^^^^  Rome  OH  the  via  Appia,  wa»  found  at  the  vine-- 

sto^e  on^the    J^^^  of  Marquis  Nariy  about  512  palms  from  the  present  gatcr 
via  Appia.      ^j-  jgj  Sebastian,  and  consequently  a  mile  from  the  place  where' 

the  porta  Capeiia  stood.  From^  hence  the  exact  situation  of 
that  ancient  gate  may  be  easily  fixed.  This  column  had  been 
erected  by  Vespasian,  and  restored  by  Nerva.  It  is  published: 
by  Gruter,*  To  trace  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy  it  is 
often  necessary  to  know,  whether  the  Romans  reckoned  then: 
miles  from  the  goldenxolumn  in  the  Forum^  or  from  the  dif- 
ferent gates.  This  question  has  been  much  disputed  by  the 
antiquaries.  Indeed,  if  Vespasian's  column  stood,  as  probably 
It  did,  at  Nari's  vineyard,  it  should  of  itself  decide  the  contro«-r 
versy.  But,  I  think,  it  appears  evident^^  from  the  learned- 
Ravillas'  remarks  on  this  subject,  *f  that  the  miles  were  reckon- 
ed  from  the  gates,  and  not  from  the  Forurtu  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  first  mile-stone  would  often  have  been  within^ 
the  city  gates  ^  with  what  propriety  therefore,,  could  they  have 
used  the  expression,  adopted  by  all  the  Roman  writers — '*  I.ab-^ 
urbe  lapidem  ?^' — The  miUimum  aureutUy  in  the  Forumr  had 
been  considered  only  as  a  centre,  or  the  umbilicus  urbis,  to 
which  the  streets  £rom  the  different  gates  led.  Or  perhaps 
it  served  as  a  ri^ister  for  the  distances  of  ail  the  remarkable 
towns  in  Italy  from  Rome. 

•Page154.  No.  6* 

^  «  Diasertazione  del.  P.  Abate  Bavillat^  sopra  la  colonoa  dagli  antichi  cfaia*- 
inata  milHurium  aurtum,  ncir  gli  saggi  dtll'  Acoademia  di  Coriona/'    Tom*  it 
parte  2. 
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About  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  gate,  I  saw  a  small  ri-  g.  Porta  di 
•vulet,  now  called  Aquatacio^  or  il  rio  di  Appio.  It  runs  through  y^\ J^^  ^^'^ 
the  valley  of  Egeria,  which  I  shall  soon  mention^  and  turning  ^^!^*  ^®'* 
towards  the  left^  it  crosses  the  Appian  and  Ostian  roads,  and 
then  loses  itself  in  the  Tiber. 

"  Est  locus,  in  Tiberim  qua  lubricus  influit  Alrao, 
Et  nomen  magno  perdit  ab  amne  minor/' 

This  is  the  Almo,  or  aquarMm:urii,  with  which  the  Roman 
shopkeepers  blessed  their  goods : 

**  Est  aqua  Mercurii  portae  vicina  Capenae  { 

Si  juvat  expertis  credere,  nuraen  habet. 
Hue  venit  incinctus  tunicas  mercator ;  et  umd 

Purus  suffitd,  quam  ferat,  haurit  aquam/'^f- 

This  rivulet  seems  to  have  been  particularly  sacred  to  Cybele^ 
for  here  the  Galli,  her  priests,  not  only  washed  the  statue  of 
their  goddess  yearly,  %  ^^^  likewise  purified  themselves,  and 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice : 

"  Et  lotam  parvo  revocant  Almone  Cybellem/'§ 

And  the  modern  Romans,  imitating  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors,  used  to  wash  in  this  rivulet  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  1. 4.  v.  337. 

+  Ibid.  1.  5.  V.  673.  et  seq. 

%  This  was  done  on  the  27th  of  March,  [vide  Am.  Marcelliniis,  h  23.]  and 
not  on  the  1st  of  April,  as  mentioned  by  Rosinas,  [Ant,  Rom.  1. 4.  c.  7.]  The 
ceremony,  according  to  St.  Augustin,  [de  Civitate  Dei,  L  £«.c.  4.]  was  performed 
in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  modesty, 

§  Lucan*  1.  1. 

N 
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p.  Porta  di    Chrfst.    "  Hora  ogni  anno,  il  raese  di  Agosto,  lavano  in  questo* 

ruscello  di  Appb  i  piede  a  la  imagine  del  Salvatore,  quando  il 
portano  in  processione  per  la  citt^/'*  But  this  custom  is  now 
abolished. 

Sepulchre  of      About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate,  opposite  to  the  little  church, 
canus,  called  Domine  quo  vadis,  I  observed  the  remains  of  the  sepulchre 

commonly  reckoned  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  It  is  published  by 
Piranesi.  -f  And  although  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and  much 
ruined,  it  still  discovers  its  ancient  greatness.  Three  statues, 
we  are  told,  were  placed  here ;  two  of  which  were  those  of 
Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and  the  third  that  of  the  poet  Q. 
Ennius.  The  great  Scipio  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  his  il- 
lustrious family  thus  to  associate  with  them  the  best  poet  of 
his  age.J  This  mark  of  friendship  to  an  eminent  wit,  who 
had  been  the  delight  of  his  society,  has  not  escaped  the  pen  of 
Ovid  :§ 

"  Ennius  emeruit,  Calabris  in  montibus  ortus, 
Contiguus  poni,  Scipio  magne,  tibi/' 

And  Cicero  records  the  same,  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archia : 
"  Carus  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius :  itaque  etiam 
in  sepulchro  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  e  mar- 
more/' ||    Indeed  if   this  mausoleum   was    erected  to    Scipio 

•  Luccio  Faono,  delle  Anl.  di  Roma,  1.  3.  c.  IS.-— Andrea  Fulvio,  Ant.  di 
Roma,].  1.  c.  £2. 
t  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  2.  lav.  «7  and  28. 

t  PJin- 1-  7.  c.  so.  §  De  Arte  Amandi,  1,  3.  v.  40£K 

y  Cic.  pro  Archia  poeta. 
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Africanus,  it  must  have  been  sl  K6POTx(piovj  or  honorary  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  this  great  man  ;  for  he  was  buried  at  his 
villa  of  Liternum,  in  the  Campagna  Felix,  where  he  died  in 
voluntary  exile — *«Vitam  Literni  egit  sine  desiderio  urbis. 
Morientem  rure  eo  ipso  loco  sepeliri  se  jussisse  ferunt;  monu- 
mentumque  ibi  asdificare,  ne  funus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria  fie- 
ret/'*  I  cannot  but  observe  that  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cor- 
nelian family,  lately  discoveredj-f-  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found  there  placed,  either  to  Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  or  to 
Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
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9.  Porta  di 
S,Sebastiano» 


Just  beyond  this  monument  there  is  a  road  goes  off  from  the  Ardea. 
right  hand  of  the  via  Appi» ;  it  is  reckoned  the  via  Ardeatina, 
which  led  to  Ardea. — 


i€ 


Et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen  :"- 


A  few  modern  huts,  where  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli  was,  being 
only  to  be  seen.  Indeed  we  can  still  trace  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  agger  or  fortification.  Pliny  mentions,  §  with  rapture, 
paintings  that  existed,  in  his  time,  in  the  temples  of  Ardea ; 
paintings ^older  than  the  foundation  of  Rome:  so  early  had 
the  fine  arts  been  cultivated  by  the  Hetruscans. 


A  little  further  on  there  is  another  branch  goes  off  from  the   Fountain  of 

^geria. 

left  hand  of  the  via  Appia,  and  which  leads  to  the  valley  called 
Caffarella,  formerly  ad  Camo^nas : 


•  Livius,  1.  S8*  c.  6.S.— Vide  €•  56. 
%  Virg.  JEu.  7.  V.  412, 


N2 


t  See  page  79» 
§Hist.  Mat.  1.35.  c.  S. 


1 
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0.  Porfadi  **  In  vallem  ^geriae  descendimus/'* 

S,Sebattiano. 

This  is  the  famous  valley  of  Egeria^  where  I  saw  the  remains; 
of  the  fountain  sacred  to  this  nymph  and  the  Muses.  The 
situation  is  very  romantic.  The  opus  reticulatum^  the  niches 
for  the  statues  df  the  Muses,  and  the  mutilated  statue,  perhaps 
of  the  fountain,  still  remaining,  bespeak  its  antiquity.  Here 
Numa,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Rome,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  dnrinity  of  his  institutions,  retired,  and  pre- 
tended to  converse  with  his  goddess. — "  Lucus  erat,  quem  me- 
dium ex  opacospecu  fons  perenni  rigabat  aqua.  Quo  quia  se 
persaspe  Numa  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  congressum  Deae,  infere- 
bat,  Camoenis  eum  locum  sacravit^*  quod  earum.  ibi  concilia 
cum  conjuge  sua  Egeria  essenf'-f- — ^Egeria,  and  her  fountain, 
have  not  been  left  unsung  by  Ovid— 

"  Defluit  incerto  lapidosus  murmure  rivus  r 
Saepe,  sed  exiguis  haustibus,  inde  bibes ; 

Egeria  est,  quae  praebet  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camoenis : 
Ula  Numae  conjux  conciliumque  fuit/' J 

In  the  infancy  of  civilization,  before  laws  were  reduced  to  a 
science,  the  wise  legislators  of  antiquity,  to  engage  the  people 
to  submit  to  their  institutions,  always  held  out  to  them  the 
interposition  of  some  deity.  Every  legiislator  Had  therefore 
recourse  to  his  Egeria.     And  without  such  a  pious  fraud,  how^ 

♦Juvenal,  sat.  S.  v.  17. 

t  Livius,  1.  1.  c.  21.— See  Holdsworth'a  DisserJtation  oa.  the  FonDloiDof 
Egeria. 

X  Fast.  1.  3.  Y.  273. 
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could  a  nation  have  been  induced  to  embrace  the  laws  given    9.  porta  di 
them  by  a  single  person.?*  s.Sebastiano. 

On  the  height  above  the  fountain,  there  is  a  church;  dedi-  Temple  of 
cated  to  St.  Urbano,  formed  out  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
which,  from  the  old  name  of  this  place,  ad  Camcenas,  may 
probably  have  been  that  of  the  Muses.  From  the  remains  of 
the  building,  and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns  lying  here, 
we  may  conclude  its  former  beauty.  These  buildings,  indeed, 
are  too  elegant  for  the  age  of  Numa:  they  must  have  been 
rebuilt  in  much  later  times.  In  this  church  is  preserved  an 
altar  to  Bacchus,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him  by  Apro* 
nianus,  priest  and  interpreter  of  his  mysteries.  It  serves  for  a 
Base  to  support  the  bason  of  holy  water.  From  it,  perhaps^ 
some  antiquanes  have  called  this  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  likewise  reckoned  the  temple  of  Honour 
and  Virtue,  vowed' by  Marcellus,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.-f-  But  I  did  not  find  here  these  twin  temples,  nor  any 
real  indication  that  this  could  have  been  one  of  them.  Besides, 
U^yX  places  them  at  or  near  where  I  have  placed  them,  viz. 
immediately  without  the  ancient  porta  Capena,  and  not  at 
such  a  distance  from  it  as  the  valley  of  Egeria.  His  words 
are — *'  Videbantur  enim  ab  eztemis  ad  portam  Capenam  dedicata. 

*  The  modern  Romans,  of  a  lower  class,  go  annually  in  great  numbers  to 
the  valley  of  £geria>  on  the  ^irst  Sunday  of  May^  where  tliey  eat  and  drink,  and 
crown  thenMelves  with  garlands  of  flowers  $  and  thas^  dancing  and  singing  to 
various  musical  instruments,  they  return  to  Rome  in  the  evening  like  so  many 
Bacchanals.    Hiis  custom  is,  no  doubt,  a  remainder  of  ancient  superstition^ 

t  See  p.  .77.  t  Livius,  1.  25.  c.  40* 
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9.  Porta  di     a  Marcello  templa,  propter  excellentia  ejus  generis  ornamenta^ 

quorum  perexigua  pars  comparet. 

I  return  back  to  the  via  Appia. 

About  a  mile  from  the  gate,  the  new  road  to  Albano  goes  off 
from  the  left  of  the  via  Appia,  and,  at  the  fourth  mile,  unite; 
with  the  road  from  the  gate  of  St  John. 

Sepulchre  of        Near  to  where  the  Albano  road  separates  from  the  Appian, 
&c/of  Livia.    ^'2-  ^  "^^^^  ^"*  Soo  feet  from  the  gate,  in  the  year  1726^  was 

discovered,  in  the  vineyard  of  Filippo  Benci,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  iiberti,  serai,  &c.  of  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  This 
monument  was  soon  robbed  of  its  sarcophagi,  urns,  and  ornar 
ments.  One  hundred  and  eighty- seven  of  the  inscriptions, 
containing  the  names  of  Livia's  servants,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  first  published,  with  plans  and 
views  of  the  sepulchre,  by  the  learned  Bianchini,  and  have 
been  since  republished  by  Piranesi.*  Among  these  inscriptions 
(Tab.  32.)  I  find  the  name  of  Livia  Lalage.  May  not  this 
be  that  Lalage,  whose  pleasant  humour,  and  agreeable  manner, 
captivated  Horace  more  than  even  beauty  itself?  ' 

"  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem/'^f- 

This  was  not  the  only  monument  built  for  depositing  the 
ashes  of  Livia's  servants.    Others  have  been  discovered  on  the 

*  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  3.  tav.  £!•  to  tavt  37,  inclusive, 
t  lib.  l.od,  2£. 
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via  Appia^  and  elsewhere.  The  number  of  the  inscriptions,  as  9.  porta  di 
well  as  the  names  of  the  different  otfices,  cannot  but  give  us  ^'^^^^*^^' 
an  high  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  court.  Indeed 
we  meet  with  a  certain  Julia,  whose  only  business  was  to  or- 
nament the  empress's  ears — "  Julia  Livice  Aug.  auricula  oma^ 
trix.*'*  The  liberti,  &c.  entered  into  societies  for  building 
these  monuments,  and  deputed  one  or  more  of  their  number 
to  oversee  the  work.  Thus  we  find  that  the  freedman  Lucius, 
called  Alexa,  one  of  the  curators  deputed  by  a  company  to 
oversee  the  building  of  a  sepulchre,  executed  his  trust  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company,  that  they  allowed  him  to 
choose  six  places  for  himself,  whilst  the  others  drew  lots  for 
theirs. — **  Sine  sorte  primo  ab  sociis  quas  vellet  oUse  sex  datae 
sunt/'f 

The  temple  of  Redicule  wdiSy  according  to  Pliny, J  two  miles   Temple  of 
from  Rome,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  via  Appia.     It  could  not   *^^^'^""^- 
therefore  be  that  ruin  to  the  left  hand  of  the  road,  before  we 
arrive  at  Caracalla's  circus,  as  mentioned  by  some  of  the  an- 
tiquaries.    Festus§  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  Romans  built , 
this  singular  temple,  but  of  which  I  could  find  no  remains, — 
«*  Rediculi  fanum  extra  portara  Capenam  fuit,  quia  accedens 
ad  urbem  Hannibal  ex  eo  loco  redierit  quibusdam  perterritus 

VISIS. 

The  church  of  St.  Sebastian  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Cburchofst. 
gate.    The  portico  is  ornamented  with  some  ancient  pillars,      ^**''*°* 

•  Pignorios,  p.  199-  t  Fabrellus,  loscrip.  p.  449. 

j:  PliD.  1. 10.  c.4d.  §  FestDs,  y.  Rediculi. 
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S^Sebastiano^ 


of  which  there  are  vast  numbers  in  and  about  Rome.  The 
Romans  were  so  fond  of  columns,  that  they  considered  them 
as  articles  of  luxury  }  and  as  such  they  laid  taxes  on  them,  as 
in  Britain  they  do  upon  coaches.* 

Catacombs.  But  here  we  are  particularly  to  view  the  Catacombs,  or  sub- 
terraneous Rome,  where  we  may  wander  under  ground  an 
incredible  distance,  among  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  In  tra- 
versing these  dark  passages,  an  association  of  ideas  naturally 
throws  a  gloom  on  the  mind  of  the  curious  inquirer.  We  find 
catacombs  in  many  places  round  Rome,  viz.  at  the  churches 
of  St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnese,  &c. ;  but  those  of  St.  Sebastian 
are  commonly  visited  by  strangers.  The  entry  to  them  is 
within  the  church.  They  are  a  kind  of  labyrinths,  with 
many  branches  running  off'  in  different  directions,  and  there 
are  even  stories  above  stories  of  them.  So  that  without  torches 
and  a  good  guide,  it  is  unsafe  to  examine  them :  and  it  is  dan* 
gerous  to  visit  theip  in  the  summer  season,  as  the  cold  in  these 
grottos  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  external  air.  Bosio^ 
Aringhi,  ^nd  others,  have  described  and  published  many  mo- 
numents and  inscriptions  found  in  these  catacombs.  They 
generally  pretend  that  they  were  made  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  to  which  they  retired  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
where  they  performed  the  rites  of  their  religion.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  persecuted  Christians  could  secretly  execute  such 
immense  works,  in  which  they  might  conceal  themselves,  is 
absurd.  And  would  they  not,  in  time  of  persecution,  rea- 
dily search  for  them  in  these  catacombs,  known  to  all  the 

•  Caesar,  de  Bello  Civ.  1.  S.— Cic.  ad  Auicum,  1..13.  ep.  6. 
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world?  It  is  therefore^  I  thihlc^more  probable,  that  they  were  9.  Porta  a 

dug  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  served  for  two  purposes.     *    **   ^* 

First,  the  earth,  pozvsolana,  and  materials  taken  from  them, 

served  to  carry  on  their  vast  buildings,  without  destroying  the 

surface  of  the  ground.    And,  secondly,  these  passages  served 

for  burying-i^aces  to  the  ordinary  people  and  slaves,  who  had 

not  particular  sepulchres;  especially  after  the  Campus  Esqui-- 

Unas  was  given  to  Maecenas.*    It  is  true,  as  many  of  the  bo« 

dies  c^  Christians  and  martyrs  had  been  likewise  buried  in 

these  places,  it  induced  Christians  to  erect  altars  there,  and 

pay  a  great  devotion  to  them.     The  bodies  of  the  dead  are 

deposited  along  the  sides  of  the  catacombs^  in  rows,  piled  up, 

one  above  another,  to  a  considerable  height;  and  they  are 

shut  up.  with  bricks,  or  slabs  of  stone  or  marble.     It  is  from 

hence  that  the  monks,  who  have  got  possession  of  them,  have 

produced  so  many  holy  bodies  and  relics.     For  wherever 

they  find  a  cross  cut  upon  a  stone,  and,  viith  the  body,  a  glass 

vial,  or  lachrymatory  vessel,*^  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour, 


*  See  Esquiline-hilL — These  catacombs,  or  grottos,  were  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans called  Arenaria.  Thus  Cicero, — **  Asinias  autem  brevi  illo  tempore 
quasi  in  hortnlos  iret,  in  arenariai  quasdam  extra  portam  Exquihniam  perductas, 
occiditur.'^ — Pro  Cluent, 

i"  The  learned  are  divided  in  their  opinions  aboot  the  use  of  these  glass  vials,  Lachryma- 
commonly  called  lachrymatory  vessels.  Some  of  tbem  are  of  a  considerable  siaee,  ^^^^  vessels. 
bat  the  smallest  of  them  would  be,  alas  I  more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the 
tears  of  the  most  afflicted  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  real  me  •f 
these  vessels  seem^  to  have  been  to  contain  perfumes  and  balsams,  which  they 
poured  on  the  funeral  piles  of  the  dead,  and  which  they  afterwards  plaoed  in 
their  sepulchral  urns«  As  some  of  these  drugs  were  of  great  value,  they  wefe 
generally  put  into  very  small  vessels.   The  various  colour;,  or  iris,  which  we 

O 
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9.  Porta  di     which  they  call  blood,  though  perhaps  ifis  nothing  but  rust, 

they  conclude  the  body  to  be  that  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  to 
>vhich  they  are  at  no  loss  to  give  a  name.  Many  mistakes  of 
this  kind  have  been  discovered;  and  even  Mabillion^  detects 
the  story  of  St.  Veronica.  Neither  does  the  emblem  of  the  palm^ 
or  perhaps  the  cypress  tree,  often  found  on  these  sepulchral 
monuments,  prove  that  the  dead  there  buried  were  Christian 
martyrs;  for  these  symbols  were  used  by  the  Heathens  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  the  Christians,  as  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions.-j-  The  pope  makes  presents  of  these  bodies  to  princes^ 
to  ambassadors,  and  to  great  personages.  The  learned  and 
diligent  Muratori,  |  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  age,  mentioning  the  facility  with  which  the 
people  conferred  the  title  of  Saint,  observes — "  Parte  la  piet^, 
p^e  r  interesse  entravano  a  moltiplicare  i  Santi.  Ognun  ne 
voleva ;  e  chi  piu  pe  avea,  si  riputava  pih  felice  degli  altri.'' 

o 

Temple  of  Sextus  Ruffus  and  Publius  Victor  mention  temples  erected 

berapis  and 

Uh.  to  Serapis  and  Isis,  in  the  first  region,  that  is,  on  the  via 

Appia ;  but  of  which  I  find  no  remains.  Near  to  the  church 
of  St*  Sebastian  was  found  the  square  altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis 

commonly  observe  on  them,  is  what  happens  to  bottles,  especially  when  thin, 
long  kept  in  cellars,  or  to  window-glass  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  putrid  animal 
substances^  or  to  volatile  alkali.  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Christians  used 
these  rites  in  their  funerals. 

*  Iter  Italicum,  p.  86. 

i"  See  Muratori — Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Anticfait^  Italiane.— Diss.  58.  ed« 
Rom.  1755,  8vo. 

X  Ibid. 
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now  preserved  in  the  Capitol ;  and  which  probably  had  belonged  9.  Porta  a 
to  his  temple  here.    On  its  front  is  this  inscription :  s.S€baitmno. 

I.  O.   M.   SOLI.   SAHAPIDI 

SCIPIO   •   ORPITVS   .    V.    0. 

AVaVR 

VOTI   .   COMPOS   .   REDDITVS.* 

/ 

Almost  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  between  the  Caracaiia't 
via  Appia  and  the  modem  road  to  Albano,  there  is  a  circus^  irca».r 
generally  reckoned  that  of  Caracalla;  though  some  authors, 
particularly  the  learned  Fabretti,;{;  call  it  that  of  Gallienus. 
The  Romans,  always  fond  of  shows  and  games,  were  singu- 
larly attached  to  those  of  the  circus.  Their  passion  for  them 
was  such,  that  Juvenal  says,§ 

^^  Duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat. 


P^nem  et  circenses/' 

Fifteen  circuses  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  Rome  and  its 
environs.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  others 
so  defaced,  that  we  observe  little  more  than  their  situation.^ 

*  Vide  Maseo  Capitolioo,  Tom.  4.  p.  S5l. 

t  This  article  was  eommunicated  by  the  author  to  his  learned  friend  the  late 
Father  Jacqoier,  at  Rome ;  who  published  it,  but  not  so  luiljr,  in  the  Qaz^ie 
lAtUraire  de  C Europe,  Tom.  6.  Paris,  ]766«~Mention  has  been  made  of  this 
article  in  two  notes  added  to  the  third  edition  of  **  Roma  Antica  di  Famiano 
Nardini,'*  printed  at  Rome,  177 1,  pages  68  and  182.— It  is  likewise  inserted  in 
the  article  cirqucj  Tom.  ^,  of  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  of  the  new  French 
Eiicyclopidie  AlSthodique. 

t  De  Aquis,  &c.  p.  166.  $  Juvenal,  sat.  10.  v.  81. 
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9.  Porta  di    Indeed  this  of  Caracalla  is  the  most  etitirt ;  and  th^e  rottuuns 

enough  of  it  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  them.    Here  we  see 
the  tnetat  and  trace  the  spinas  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is  now  placed  on 
Bernini's  elegant  fountain  in  the  piazza   Nauona.*    There 
were  rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators,  built  along  the  sides  of 
the  circus,  and  under  which  were  porticosr,  of  galleries,  to  re- 
tire to,  in  case  of  rain.-f-    The  emperor's  seat,  or  podium, 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  left  side  of  the  circus,  opposite 
to  the  first  meta.     It  was  from  his  podium  that  the  emperor, 
or  whoever  presided  at  the  shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin 
the  race,  by  throwing  up  a  napkin,  used  for  that  purpose, 
called  mappa  circensis,     Panvinius,  in  his  learned  treatise— 
de  Ludis  Circens^us^X  has  given  a  ^lan  and  elevation  of  this* 
circus,  and  likewise  a  view  of  its  ruins.    It  is*  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  hi3.  plan  had  been  a  little  more  exact.    He  has 
placed  the  spina  in  the  centre  of  the  circus,  that  is,. equally 
distant  from  the  seats  on  each  side;   whereas  it  was  placed 
nearer  to  the  left  side  of  the  circus  than  to  the  right.    This 
was  not  done  by  accident,  but  by  design.    Because,  as  the 
horses  and  chariots  ran  first  down  the  right  side  of  the  circus, 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  have  a 
larger  space,  that  they  might  the  easier  pass  each  other: 

*  See  Kirohar  i  Obeliscae  Pampbiliuk 

t  ^mong' the  rains. I  observed  many. ^arfAenf 0^5,  eoiployed  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  tite  oircu8>  and  which  were  oojamon  in  the  great  baildings  of  the  Ro- 
n^ans.  The  use  of  these  /7QIs.  was  fennded  oji  mechanicfil  principles.  Their 
sphericAl  fortiii  like  arohes,  dimiitisbed^  the  perpetidionl«r.  weight  of  the  walls, 
and  contributed  to  strengthen  the  fabric* 

:{:  Lib.  \\  o.  d4« 
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for  by  the  time  they  tiad  tanned  the  farthest  ^eta,  to  return  9.  Porta  d% 
towards  the  catceres,  from  wtiieh  Ihey  started,  many  of  the  ^•****^^^- 
chariots  would  be  left  so  far  befakid^  tlmt  a  less  space  to  run 
in  would  sufSce.  The  end  of  the  circus,  towards  the  east,  is 
terminated  by  a  semicircie.  But  the  m^to,  liowairds  the  west, 
is  placed  at  a  consfderable  disftBrtoe  frotn  the  carceres,  tihat  the 
horses  and  diariots  might  all  enter  the  couRse  with  equal 
advantage : 

— —  "  Fraus  cursibus  omnis  abesto.*^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  right  side  of  the  circus  is  longer 
than  the  left;  and  the  career es  are  not  placed  in  a  straight 
line,  as  in  Panvinius's  plan,  but  in  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  the  middle  point  between  the  first  meta  and 
the  right  side  of  the  circus ;  as  will  more  distinctly  appear 
from  the  annexed  figure  and  measures.  Hence  all  the  chariots 
had  an  equal  space  to  run^  which  macfe  Ovid  «f  use  the  expres- 
^on  <eqm$  career : 

<^  Maxima  jam  vacuo  prastor  spectacula  circo 
Quadrijuges  aequo  carcere  misit  equos/' 

The  spina  was  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  arena^ 
that  the  chariots  might  not  break  in  upon  the  obelisks,  altars, 
statues,  &c.  that  ornamented  it.  None  of  these  ornaments 
now  remain,  but  their  forms  are  to  be  seen  on  medals^and 
other  ancient  monuments. X 

•  P.  Papioii  Statii  Tbebaidos,  I.  6.  v.  630.        f  Amonim,  l.5i  ekg.  d.  ▼.  €5. 
X  Vide  PanviniaB  de  Ladis  Circen* 
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9.  Tinia  di  ^'  Ut  cum  carceribus  sese  efRidere  quadrigas^ 

sjtbastiano.  Adduiit  in  spatia^  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 

Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas/'* 

The  met^e  were  a  little  broader  than  the  ^ina.  The  address : 
of  the  charioteer  was  to  turn  the  meta  as  near  as  possible, 
without  endangering  his  chariot;  for,  by  this  means,  he 
shortened  his  course :  Horace  ^f  therefore  says, — 


a 


Metaque  fervidis 


Evitata  rotia. 


99 


Victory  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  charioteer  whose 
chariot  first  touched  a  line,  marked  with  white  clalk,;t;  drawn 
between  the  first  meta  and  the  left  side  of  the  circus.  In  allu- 
sion to  this,  Horace  §  elegantly  calls  death  the  line  that  termi- 
nates life : 


<'  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est 


99 


The  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds  of  the  circus.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  circusy  between  the  seats  and  the  arena,  there 
was  a  ditch  full  of  water,  called  the  Euripusj  to  prevent  the 
chariots  from  approaching  too  near  the  spectators.  The  cha- 
rioteers were  generally  slaves  or  strangers:  but  during  the 
empire,  persons  of  family,  even  senators,  and  some  emperors, 
did  not  blush  to  perform  that  mean  ofiice.  They  were  divided 
into  companies  or  factions,  and  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
their  dress.     The  green,  the  red,  the  blue,  and   the  "white 

♦  Virg.Georg.  1.  i.  v.  518.  f  Lib.  1.  ode  1. 

It:  PUo.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  S6.  c.  17.  adi  fin.  $  £p.  1.1,  ep.  16.  ad.  fin 
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factions.*  These  colours  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  em«- 
blem  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  viz.  the  green  repre- 
sented the  spring,  the  red  the  summer,  the  blue  autumn, 
and  the  white  winter.  The  people  attached  themselves  with 
such  violence  to  one  or  other  of  these  factions,  that  it  often 
produced  much  disturbance,  and  even  seditions.  With  what 
fire  does  the  Mantuan  bard  describe  the  chariot  races !  when 
we  read  his  verses,  we  fancy  ourselves  present  in  the  circus : 
our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  race. — 


log 


9.  Porta  di 
S^SebastiattQ. 


^' Nonne  vides  ?  cum  praecipite  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,  ruuntque  effusi  carcere  currus. 
Cum  spes  arrectse  juvenum,  exsultantiaque  haunt 
Corda  pavor  pulsans :  illi  instant  verbere  torto, 
£t  proni  dant  lora  :  volat  vi  fervidus  axis; 
Jamque  humiles,  jamque  ekti  sublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  assurgere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies :  at  fulvae  nimbus  arenas 
Tollitur :  humescunt  spumis,  flatuque  sequentum. 
Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantas  est  victoria  curdd/'^f 

There  was  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  between  the  me^^  and 

< 

spina.    It  served  for  a  passage  to  go  up  the  steps  of  the  latter, 
and  to  enter  the   small  cells   under  the  former,  where  it  is 


*  Pranna,  rubea  vel  roscay  veneta  et  a/6a.— Tbe  charioteers  formed  societies 
or  colleges,  as  appears  from  an  ioscrlption  published  by  Spoo,  [Recherches  co* 
rieuses  d'  Antiquity,  Diss.  S.]  in  which  we  find— ^Co//^  Jurigariorunu  IIIL 
FACT. 

t  Virg.  Georg.  1.  3.  v.  103. 


■  jijL.ji.  la'i- 
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thought  the  altar;;  of  Cqhsus^  were  concealed.  In  the  great 
area,  between  the  first  meta  ^nd  carceres^  conibats  of  gladiators 
apd  wild  beasts  were  frequently  exhibited  ;  and  sometimes  wa- 
ter was  brought  iq^,  ^nd  those  nav^l  fights  cabled  natimacbia 
were  here  represented. 


Sepulchre 
of  Caecilia 
Metella. 


A  littl^  distance  beyond  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  we 
cannot  but  admire  th^  noble  ^pulchre  of  Caedlia.  Metella^  the 
daughter  of  Q.  Creticus,  and  wife  of  Craissus  the  triumvin 
The  inscription,  which  still  remains,  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom 
it  was  erected. 

CAEGILIAB 
g.      CRETICI    .    Ft 
METSLLAE  .   CRA8SI 

This  mausoleum  gives  91)  hi^  idea  of  the  richesi  and  grandeur 
of  the  person  here  inteired.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  square, 
and  the  upp^r  part  round.  The  walls  are  of  a  vast  thickness, 
and  incrust^  with  Tihujrtine-8)tones  of  an  immense  size.  An 
elegant  freeze  of  marble  runs  round  the  whole,  ornamented 
with  rams'  heads,  joined  together  with  festoons,  above  which 
aire  p^itera  and  othw  decorations.  The  beautiful  sarcophagus, 
in  which  ky  the  body  of  Cascilia,  now  stands  in  the  court  oi 
the  Farnesi^  palace.  Untouc^d  by  barbarous  hands,  this  se-F. 
pulchre  would  have  lasted  whibt  the  earth  remained;  but  in 
the  low  age,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roman  barons,  it 

* 

^  This  ^Qomtifi  sfimns  tq  mcAP  the  god  of  counsel ;  heno^  th^  Romans  cajlec)  a 
consultation  consiUum,  and  their  chief  magistrates  coi»ii/rj,  or  counsellors.  Thfej) 
therefore  hid  this  altar  under  ground,  because  all  counsels,  ought  to  bQ  kept 
secret. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus* 
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was  converted  into  a  castle,  and  they  built  a  parapet  and  port   9.  Porta  a 
holes  round  its  top.     This  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the     '  *  ** 
Gastani  family,  for  we  find  their  arms  on  the  gate  of  a  consi- 
derable fortification  which  remains  here.     Above  these  arms 
there  is  carved  a  bull's  head,  from  which  this  place,  probably, 
^is  now  called  Capo  di  Bove.    Piranesi  *  has  not  only  published  Capo 
plates  of  this  sepulchre,  but  has  described  the  method  by  which 
the  huge  stones  and  marbles  used  in  this  building  might  have 
been  raised. 

Three  miles  from  the  ancient  porta  Capena^  stood  the  Trio^  Triopium  of 

^  ^  HerodesAt- 

pium^  TfioTFiQv^  of  Herodes  Atticusr— "  Vir  et  graaca  facundia  et  ticu». 
consular!  honore  praeditus/'^f  But  no  part  of  this  monument 
remains.  The  rfiomov  seems  to  have  been  a  temple  where 
festivals  were  celebrated  to  ApoUo  Triopius.  .The  victors,  in 
the  games  called  rp^o^na,  received  tripods  of  brass,  which  they 
consecrated  to  this  deity.  Here  were  found  the  two  Greek 
inscriptions,  put  up  in  honour  of  Herodes  and  his  wife  Regilla^ 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Borghese ;  as  well  as  the  two 
pillars  that  formerly  lay  at  the  Farnese  palace,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Columns  Fameseana ;  but  which  the  King  of 
Naples  has  caused  to  be  removed  to  his  mifteum  at  Portici. 
In  the  inscriptions  on  these  columns  the  learned  Herodes  has 
preserved,  with  great  accuracy,  the  form  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  characters  to  be  found  in  his  time.     Mr.  Russel  X  ^^ 

*  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  S.  tav.  49>  ^0^  51,  52,  53,  and  54. 

t  A.  Gellii  Noct.  Alt.  1.  I.e.  2. 

%  Russfl's  Letters,  Vol.  J.  let.  22.  and  Vol.  2.  let.  51. — See  also  M^moire 
sar  la  Vie  de  Atticus,  par  M.  Burigny,  M^m,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  Topi.  5U 
ID  12mo« 
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9.  Porta  di  exactly  co^ed  and  engraved  thefti :  his  plates  may  be  looked 
•  up6n  as  fac  similes  :■  and  my  late  very  learned  and  worthy 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  WagstafF  has  accompanied  these  engrav- 
ings with  some  observations.  They  are  the  right-handed  cha- 
racters; that  is,  wrote  firbm  the  right  to  the  left  hand.  Though 
executed  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  these  characters  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in 
Greece  700  years  prior  fo  that  time.  They  have  indeed  been 
called  Ionic ;  but  they  seem  to  be  the  same  characters  anciently 
used  by  the  Pelasgians,  the  Athenians,  and  Greeks  in  general. 
Herodes  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Hersee,  one  of  the 
daughters,  of  Cecrops^  first  king  of  Athens^  who  livod.  beforei 
Cadmus  came  into  GrQece^  He  thi^efore  used  these  characters^ 
to  show  tjie  antiquity  of  hid  family,  as^  well  as  the  country  from 
wh^ce  he  came ;  for;  which  reason  he  wa^nam^-Atticus. 

The  public  About  tWa  miles^  from  the  Cafo  di  Bwi,  I  saw  a  vast  fidd  of 

ruins.  The  country  people  call  this^  place  Ro?na  veccbiaJ*  The 
names  of  these  it}onument$^  have  perished  with  the  d^d  buried 
in  them.  Amoi^gi  these  ruins^  indeed,  I  observe,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  road,  a  larg«  oblongs  buildings  cti^mmonly  reckoned 
the  great  publip  Ustrina^  where  the  bodi*  of  the  dead  were 
burnt.  Fori  by  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  it  was  unlawful 
to  born  them  within-  the  city.    It  was  only  the  bodies  of  the 

*  Besides  this  field  thus  named,  there  is  another  known,  by  the  country  people, 
by  the  same  appellation.  It  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  via  Prene9tina,al\\Xle 
beyond  the  third  mile  from  the  porta  Maggiore.  It  was  in  this  last  that  several 
ancient  busts  were  found,  in  an  excavation  carried  on  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 
and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementina* 
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emperorsi  and  personages  of  singular  merit,  which  were  per-  9.  porta  di 
mitted  to  be  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Some  particular  '^•^^«*^^«^- 
persons,  however,  had  places  joining  to  their  sepulchres  for 
that  purpose;  they  were  named  busta.  The  walls  of  this 
building  had  been  very  high,  and  composed  of  large  square 
stones.  The  .several  ruins  joining  to  it  served,  perhaps,  for 
lodging  the  persons  employed  in  this  mournful  ofike.*  Virgil,*f 
in  the  funeral  of  Misenus,  has  described  the  whole  ceremony 
of  burning  the  dead.  From  him  we  leam,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  nearest  relation  to  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  but,  to  show 
his  reluctancy,  he  turned  aside  his  face  in  the  act  of  doing  so  :-— 

f^  Triste  ministerium,  et  subjectam  more  parentum 
Aversi  tenuere  facem/' 

To  prevent  the  ashes  from  being  scattered  by  the  wind,  or  Amiantus, 
mixing  with  .the  ,wood  or  earthy  the  bodies  were  wrapped  up  HnumWvum. 
in  a  cloth,  made  fropi  a  stone  called  amiantus,  or  Imum  vivum^ 
and  on  which  the  fire  had  no  influence.  This  stone  is  likewi$e 
named  asbestos.  |  One  of  these  fuoeral  cloths  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  library.  It  is  nine  palms,  Roman  measure,  long, 
and  seven  palms  broad.  Pliny,  §  enumerating  the  various  kinds 

*  See  the  remains  of  the  Usirina,  published  by  Piranesi,  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  5. 
tav,  3,  4, 5,  and  6.  f  -3En.  6.  v.  223. 

^  Although  these  BtOD^  are  of  the  same  kind^  yet  my  learned  and  sagacious 

friend  M.  lyAvbeotoD  distinguishes  them  Uius:  in  filaments  soft  and  flexible  he 

calls  them  amantus,  and  in  filaments  bard  and  not  flexible  he  calls  them  Q*baio9» 

The  stones  called  mountain  cork,  and  mountain  leather  seem  to  be  of  Uie  same 

nature. — See  Tableau  M^thodique  des  Min^raux,  page  10. 

^Hist.  Nat.  1.  19.  c.  1. 

P  t 
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6.  Porta  di  of  lint  known  in  his  time,  mentions  the  Unum  vivum.  He  says 
e  as  tano.  ^^^^  .^  grew  in  the.deserts,  inhabited  by  serpents,  and  in  those 
parts  of  India  where  it  never  rains  ;  and  that  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  accustomed  it  to  resist  the  fire.  Though  the  cele* 
brated  naturalist  gives  us  this  fabulous  account  of  the  amiantus, 
yet  he  has  preserved  to  us  facts  of  which  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant. He  informs  us,  that  he  had  seen  table-cloths  made  of  it, 
which,  after  having  been  soiled,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
taken  out  unconsumed,  and  cleaner  than  if  washed  with  water. 
He  tells  us,  that  they  made  cloths  of  it  for  the  funerals  of  kings, 
to  prevent  their  ashes  from  mixing  with  the  materials  with 
which  their  bodies  were  burnt ;  and  that  it  was  so  rare,  that 
its  value  was  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  pearls.  Hence  we  may 
justly  conclude,  that  its  use  in  funerals  was  not  then  general, 
but  confined  to  the  rich  only.  And,  indeed,  among  the  nu- 
merous  sepulchral  monuments  opened  in  and  about  Rome,  this 
cloth  preserved  in  the  Vatican  hbrary,  seems  to  be  the  only 
entire  one  hitherto  found.  I  saw  the  experiment  made  on  it, 
viz.  after  having  rubbed  the  cloth  over  with  wax,  they  held  a 
lighted  torch  under  it,  and  when  the  inflammable  matter  was 
entirely  consumed,  the  cloth  was  clean  and  unhurt.  It  is  cer- 
-  tain  that  the  amiantus,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds, 
though  very  refractory,  will  vitrify  by  the  heat  of  a  violent 
chemical  furnace,  or  in  the  focus  of  a  good  burning-glass, 
without  any  additional  matter.  But  it  resists  the  heat  of  a 
funeral  pile ;  nor  does  the  ashes  of  the  wood  serve  for  a  dis- 
solvent to  it.  At  present  we  know  that  the  amiantus  is  a  stone 
Of  mineral,  consisting  of  threads  or  filaments,  which  maybe 
separated  from  each  other,  and    by  art  spun  and  wove  into 
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cloth.  Ciampini*  and  Mahudel'f  have  published  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  done.  The  amiantus,  rare,  and  only  found 
in  the  East  when  Pliny  wrote,  is  now  got  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  commonly  found  on  the  sides,  or  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  composed  of  vitrifiable  atones.  In  the  Pyrenees  they 
make  garters,  belts,  purses,  and  other  small  works  of  it: 
though  coarse,  they  are  soft  and  silky.  It  is  of  different  co- 
lours, white,  grey,  greenish,  and  reddish.  Its  filaments  have 
almost  the  lustre  of  silk:  some  of  them  are  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  so  small,  that  M:  D'Aubenton  found  some,  whose 
diameters  were  the  doooth  part  of  a  line.  The  naturalists  dif* 
fer  about  the  nature  of  this  stone.  It  has  been  ascribed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  calcareous  earth,  to  gypsun;,  or  to  clay. 
Some  have  made  it  a  sort  of  iron  decomposed  by  fire,  a  mix- 
ture or  iron  and  quartz.  Others  have  advanced  that  it  is  of  a 
vegetable  nature. J  It  has  likewise  been  considered  as  a  de- 
composition of  steatite,  or  of  those  stones  called  magne8iene.§ 
But  my  late  illustrious  friend,  M.  le  Comte  de  BufFon,  that 
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'  *  De  incombastibili  lino,  sive  iapide  amianto.  Roma,  1748,  fol* 
t  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip.  VoK  6.  p.  409.  ed.  ]2mo. 
X  Indeed  sach  is  its  resemblance  to  wood,  ifaat,  we  are  lold,  monks  used  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  their  devotees,  by  giving  them  small  bits  of  it,  as 
relics  of  the  holy  cross;  and,  to  prove  their  assertion^  showed  them  that  the  fire 
bad  DO  influence  on  this  sacred  matter.  See  Mahudel,  ut  supra,  p.  414. — See 
also  Muratori — Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichit^  Italianca    Diss*  58.  ed  Rom. 

1755,  8vo. 

§  The  chemical  analysis  which  Bergmah  made  of  the  amiantus  of  Tarentum, 
renders,  however,  this  opinion  probable.  He  found  in  a  quintal — 6  of  earth 
vitriolized— 6A  of  lime— IBrV  of  magnesia— S^  of  clay— 64  of  vitrifiable 
earth — and  l-^^  of  calx  of  iron.— See  Bergnian^s  Manuel  de  M io^ralogiste, 
Iraduit  et  augment^  par  M.  Mongez  le  jeune.  p.  117  and  118. 
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9.  Porta  di  sublime  and  eloquent  philosopher,  to  whom  Nature  seems  to 
Mmo.  j^^^  revealed  all  her  secrets,  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  that 
the  amiantus  is  a  stalactite,  or  decomposition  of  mica  and  talc* 
Talc  is  a  decomposition  of  mica,  and  as  the  former  is  softer 
and  more  attenuated  thaa  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that 
more  talc  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  amiantus,  than 
into  that  of  the  asbestos.  They  are  both  composed  of  fila- 
ments, either  longitudinal,  as  in  the  amiantus,  or  oblique  and 
converging,  as  in  the  asbestos. 

The . singularity  of  .this  stone,  I  hope,  will  apologize  for  the 
length  <^.  this  .article. 

Combat  of  The  cdcbrated  comint  fo^ween  the  Horatii  and  Curiatiii 

aodCuHatii.    which  decided  the  fate  of  Alba,  was  near  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 

five  miks  from  Rome,  on  the  via  Appia.  The  place  was  called 
Horatiarum  camfus  sacer.^f  It  is  now  called  Casale  Rotando. 
Each  of  the  five  champions  was  buried  where  he  fell,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  for  him ;  but  of  these  I  found  no  ves- 
tige. It  was  at  the  porta  Capena  that  the  victorious  Horace 
met  his  sister,  bewailing  the  death  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  killed  her. — «*  Abi  hinc  cum 
immaturo  amore  ad  sponsum,  inquit,  oblita  fratrum  mortuo- 
rum  vivique,  oblita  patriae.  Sic  eat,  quaecumque  Romana  lu- 
gebit  hostem/'J     Barbarous  action! — but  in  the  infancy  of 

*  See  Histoire  Natorelle  des  Min^raux,  Vol.  4.  id  4to. — M.  de  Boffbn  com- 
muDicated  to  me  his  opinion  of  this  stone,  before  be  published  this  part  of  his 
work. 

t  Martial,  L  5.  cp,  47.  %  liv.  I  !•  c.  ^b  and  26, 
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Rome;  a  savage  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state  often 
divested  its  citizens  of  the  strong  ties,  and  gentle  feelings  of 
nature. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  wonderful  events  we  meet  with 
in  the  Roman  history  are  fabulous :  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  them  were  stole  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Grecians,  in  order  to  add  more  lustre  to  their  ancestors.  Thus 
we  find  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  related,  under 
different  names^,  but  with  the  same  circumstances,  by  Demo- 
crates.*  The  action  of  Mutius  Scaevola  is  given  to  Agesilaus', 
brother  to  Themistocles,  by  Agatharsides  of  Samoa. -f  And 
Curtius  precipitating  himself  into  the  gulf'  is  ascribed,  bf 
Callisthenes,  to  a  son  of  king  Midas. 

From  the  Capo  di  Bave  to  the  Ftatt^odfiey  a  villa  belonging 
to  the  Cbnstabie  Colonna,  three  mHes  from  Albano,  the  via 
Appia  was  so  broken  that  it' was  qttile  imp&sbable  for  carriages.^ 
If  repaired  it  will  abridge  the  road  to  Albano^  for  it  runs  in  a' 
straight  line. 

About  the  Erattoccbie  stood  the  Sacranum  of  the  Dea  Bona,^  Fmitocchw, 
before  which  Clodius  received  from  Milo  his  mortal  wound.  Sacrarium 

of  the  Deft 

Asconius,||  the  ancient  commentator  of  Cicero,  says,  that  Clo*  Bona. 
dius^  being  wounded,  was  carried  into  a  tav«m  at  the  Bovillie: 

•  Apud  Slobseutn,  Sernv.  157.  t  Ibid.  Senil.  48.  %  IMA 

§  The  Dea  Bona,  according  to  Macrobios  [I.  1.  c.  1£.]  trait  the  samd  «s' 
Terra. 

11  Q.  Asconios  Pedianus,  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  A.  Milone. 
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This  must  therefore  have  been  near  to  the  Frattoccbie,  and 
not  above  a  mile  north-east  from  it,  as  placed  by  Ameti  in 
his  map  of  Latium.  But  the  Bovillae^  according  to  the  ancient 
Itinerarium,  stood  ten  jniles  from  Rome,  on  the  via  Appia, 
which  answers  to  the  Frattoccbie. 


Bovilix. 

Sacra  rium 
of  the  JuUan 
family* 


Deification 
of  Homer. 


The  Iliad. 


At  the  Bovilla  stood  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian  family^ 
but  of  which  I  observed  no  ruins.  When  the  dead  body  of 
Augustus  was  carried  from  Nola^  where  he  died,  to  Rome  to 
be  interred,  it  was,  by  the  way,  deposited  in  this  family  mo- 
nument.* Here  Tiberius  placed  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;-f'  and 
here  Nero  caused  shows  to  be  exhibited,  on  Poppasa's  being 
delivered  of  a  daughter.^  Among  many  curious  things  dug 
up  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  deification  of  Homer,  executed  by  Archelaus  of 
Priene,  the  son  of  Apolonius,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Colonna  palace  at  Rome.§  And  the  table,  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol,  containing  a  representation  of  the  Iliad,  was  like- 
wise found  here.  1 1     Perhaps  these  two  singular  Homeric  mo-* 


♦  Suet.  V.  Aug.  c.  100.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  1  2.  c.  41. 

%  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  15.  c.23. 

§  This  bas-relief  has  been  often  published.  It  has  employed  the  pens  of 
many  learned  antiquaries,  who  have  given  very  different  explanations  of  it :  viz. 
Kircher,  Falconieri,  Spanheimius,  Cuper,  Gronovius^  Weststain,  Fabretti, 
Scbott,  Winkelmann,  and  Visconti.  But  the  most  satisfactory  account  I  have 
seen  of  it  is  that  lately  given  by  M  D'Hankerville,  in  h's  learned  work  intitled 
Secherches  sur  TOrigine,  Tfispiit,  et  les  Progr^s  des  Arts  de  la  Grece,  &c« 
Tom.  2.  p.  21)1,  et  seq. 

II  Vide  Fabretti  de  Columna  Trajani,  p,  S15,  and  Museo  Capttolino^  VqL  4^ 
p.  363. 
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numaots  mete  {daced  in  the  Sacrmum  of  the  JuU4n  f^niily,  §s  9.  4>(^«  ^g 
marks  of  their  supposed  Trojan  descent  *  s^^ta^km* 

Althougli  thfipe  arc  np  nmaias  of  the  BottUla,  it  ha4  for- 
merly been  a  considerable  place.    It  was  a  mumcipium,  ^t)c1  had 
a  theatre  and  school  of  comedians,  whose  names  are  preserved  a  school  of 
in  an  inscription,  finind  here,  and  now  to  b^  swn  in  thp  Pp-  ^"^  **°*' 


lonna  palace  at  Marino.  I  cannot  but  obserre  that  the  aptors^ 
bistriones,  of  regular  tragedy  and  comedy,  were  always  re- 
spited by  the  tiucient  Biomans.  Indi^  C)Qero'f^  fri/efv|al)ip 
for  Roscius  is  a  proof  of  the  estioMtipn  in  V^luch  /)  good  aptor 
was  held.-f  On  the  contrary  the  mimi  and  pantomimi  were 
held  jn  contempt^  oa  aocount  of  their  ofl^  i|]i<|ec^nt  ^pi^^^jen- 
t^tions.  But  ey€»  these  ]abt  .came  to  |)e  hooqfVff^  ,\rx  tl^  h<:^« 
tious  times  bf  the  empire ;  and  some  of  them  were  pipipoteijL 
to  dignities,  as  appears  from  inscriptions*;];  .Thus  we  find  the 
Asebimimus  Lucius  A^ilius,  of  the  Pontine  tnbe^  a  ffP9^t  of 
Apelk),  ^ecprated  3ff^th  j^e  office  oi  I^^gurio,  .a  j^agi^^te^  of 
Bovillas.$ 


Uear  to  the  Frattocchie  was  disicover^,  ijn  the  yf»r  i7|3^  An  hypo- 
ajmojig  the  ruins  of  an  .ancient  yilja,  m  bypf^quspffn^  i^x  ^^'**"* 

•  Origo  Jalitt  gentis  iEneas,  8lc.  Tacitus,  Ao.  I.  4.  c.  9* 

f  ''Quia  nostrum  animo  tam  agresti  ac  duro  fuk,  ut  pro  Rotcii  in«rte  nuper 
son  GoramoveFetur  ?  qui  com  ^sset  «eiieic  .mortuas,,  taiuen  pcoptier  e:^cflle.nteni 
artem  ac  Kebii^liatQcn  viddbaiiir  oiiuDino  iQori.DOD  debQii^ae/'—rPro  Archia  poeU. 

%  Vide  Ficoruni,  nel  libro  delle  masobere  scenicbe,  c.  5.— Gori,  loscrizione 
deir  Etruria,  Tom.  «.  p.  176. — Gruter,  p,  330.  No.  3. — p.  331. — p.  363. 

^  Vide  Graver,  p«  l<Dao.  lioi.«.r9«^e  has  likewiis  th^ri^  .pilUJi^be^.^l^e  Ji«^  of 
this  school  of  comediaQs. 
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9.  Porta  di    heating  an  apartment^  of  which  Piranesi  ^  has  published  a 

SuSebastittno»      «    . 

Between  the  Frattocchie  and  Aibano,  many  parts  of  the  via 
Appia  are  very  entire.-f 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  I  shall  give  an  account  of  Albano, 
and  its  environs. 

Having  thus  far  strolled  along  the  via  Appia,  let  me  now 
return  back  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 

A  gate  built        Near  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian  there  was  another  gate,  but 
"^*  •   which  is  now  built  up.     It  is  marked  G  on  the  Plan  of  Rome, 

plate  III. 


Another  A  little  farther  on,  I  observed  a  gate,  also  built  up,  which 

^^*      ''^'^*  seems  to  have  belonged  to  some  ancient  building,  because  it 

is  rather  too  low  to  have  served  for  a  gate  to  the  city.  It  is 
marked  H  on  the  same  Plan.  But  if  this  was  a  gate  of  the 
city,  it  will,  I  believe,  answer  to  the  via  Laurentinaj  which 
lay  between  the  Ardeatina  and  Ostiense.  Pliny  the  younger  J 
tells  us,  that  he  could  go  to  his  villa  Laurentina,  seventeen 
miles  from  Rome,  either  by  the  Laurentine  or  Ostian  roads.-— 
<<  Aditur  non  una  via ;  nam  et  Laurentina  et  Ostiensis  eodem 
ferunt,  sed  Laurentina  a  quarto  decimo  lapide,  Ostiensis  ab 
undecimo  relinqiienda  est.    In  the  villa  Sacchetti,  towards 


Plin/8  villa 
Laarentina. 


•  Antichita  d'Albano,  Tab.  26. 
%  Lib.  2.  epist.  17* 


t  See  Piraneii^  ib.  p.  £5,  and  Tab.  t5. 
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Ostia^  I  saw  some  of  the  foundations  of  Pliny's  villa,  of  which  9.  Porta  di 
he  has  left  us  so  elegant  and  particular,  a  description.^  Although 
he  says  that  this  villa  was  commodious  and  not  splendid — 
''  villa  usibus  capax,  non  sumptuosa  tutela" — yet,  from  his 
own  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  magnificent :  but  per- 
haps  he  considered  it  as  small,  compared  with  the  extensive 
villas  of  the  then  luxurious  Romans.  It  was  intended  for  his 
winter  retreat,  for  the  coast  was  mild,  and  an  agreeable  situa- 
tion for  that  season.  He  informs  us,  that  his  triclinium  was 
washed  by  the  sea,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south  ;-* 
^^  mox  triclinium  satis  pulchrum,  quod  in  littus  excurrit,  ac 
si  quando  Africo  mare  impulsum  est,  fractis  jam  et  novissimis 
fluctibus  leviter  alluitur/' — But  the  land  has  gained  so  much 
irom  the  water  on  this  part  of  the  coast  since  Pliny's  time, 
that  these  ruins  are  now  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  south  wind  beating  violently  on  the  coast  has  forced  up 
much  sand,  and  the  great  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  whose 

^  See — the  Villas  of  the  Ancients  illustrated,  by  Robert  Castell :  io  which 
is  an  ingenious  but  imaginary  plan  of  Pliny's  villa.  Indeed  a  plan  and  eleyation 
of  a  building  cannot  be  exactly  made  out  from  description  only. 

M.  Felibien  des  Avaux,  from  Pliny*8  description,  has  likewise  given  ideal 
plans  of  his  villas  of  Laurentinum  and  Tuscum^ 

Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  ancient  writers  on  husbandry,  have 
mentioned  the  principal  parts  of  the  Roman  farm-houses.  But  the  descriptions 
that  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  his  villas  of  Laurentinum  and  Tuscum  (lib.  5. 
ep.  6.)  are  the  only  detailed  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  the  country  seats  of  the 
Romans.  Laurentinum,  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  was  for  bis  winter,  and 
Tuscum  for  bis  summer  residence.  This  last  was  in  Tuscauy,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  a  town  called  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  about  150  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  Tiber  ran  through  his  estate.  Laurentinum,  so  near  Rome,  and 
where  his  property  was  not  extensive,  may  be  considered  as  bis  villa  suburbanag 
vbiJe  Tuscum,  where  he  had  a  large  estat^^  was  bis  family  seat« 
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^Porfadi    waters  ^pre^d  far,  cind  deposit  much  tiarth  and  mud^  are  the 

appar^t  causes  tvhich  in  length  of  tinie^  have  produced  this 
eflect.  Inundations  of  rivers,  earthquakes^  and  volcanic  irrixp. 
tions  have^  no  doubt^  produced  great  alterations  on  the  face  of 
our  globe ;  and  which,  by  these  nieans^  is  perpetually  decom- 
posfthg  and  recbmpdsing. 

Laurentum.        LourentuMf  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium,  is 

reckoned  to  have  stood  near  to  Tcrri  Patemo. 


LaTinittm. 


Namicus. 


Lavihium,  built  by  ^neas,  and  so  named  from  his  wife  La- 
vinia,  probably  stood  where  we  now  find  Pratica:  but  when 
Laurentum  was  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  joined  those  of  La^ 
vinium,  and  formed  one  city ;  they  were  called  Laurentes  La-- 
Urinates.  Virgil,  when  he  conducts  Mnem  to  this  coast,  gives  it 
the  natne  of  Lavhtia-^ 

-J "<  Lavkiiaqtte  Yemit 

Litora/'* 
To  the  west  of  Pratica,  I  observed  a  rivulet,  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  Numicus^  in  which  Anna  Pwenna 
was  drowned : 

^'  Comiger  banc  cupidis  rapuisse  Kumicius  undis 
Creditur,  et  stagriis  occuluisse  suis/'  *f 
Here,  too,  ^neas  is  said  to  have  perished :  but^  had  this  rivulet 
been  as  inconsidlerable  fbrmeriy  as  at  present,  it  would  have 
required  art  to  have  drowned  any  one  in  it.  Virgil,  however, 
mentions  the  Numicus,  in  his  description  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  lands  his  hero : 

■  ■  **  Haac  fontis  stagna  Numici.''| 

•  JEn.  !•  J .  V.  2  t  OvM  Fast.  1,  3,  v.  647.  t  -^n- 1.  7.  ▼.  1*>. 
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X.  PORTA  DI  S.  PAOLO. 

This  gate,  called  Ostiense  by  Aurelian,  ip  now  known  ioy 
the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  whose  church  stands 
about  a  mile  from  it,  on  the  Ostia  road. .  Before  Aurelian  en- 
larged the  city,  the  gate  on  the  via  Ostiense  was  called  porta 
Trigeminal  and  probably  stood  between  t^  Aventitie  hiil  and 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  prierata  di  Malta.  For  mmiie 
TestacciOf  which  I .  shall  afterwards  examine,  stood  without  the 
city. 

Almost  joining  to  the  gate,  there  is  an  elegant  pyramid,  cestius's 
which  is  built  up  in,  and  serves  for  part  of  the  city  walL  It  py™«'^- 
had  certainly  stood  without  the  city,  before  Aurelian  extended 
the  walls.  This  is  the  only  pyramid  remaining  about  Rome : 
but  which  conveys  to  us,  though  in  miniature,  an  idea  of  those 
in  Egypt  I*  It  was  built  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  C.  Cestiiis , 
one  of  the  septemvir  Epulonum.  But  who  this  Cestius  was, 
other  than  the  title  given  him  on  this  monument,  is  uncertain. 
The  Epulones  were  a  college  of  priests,  of  great  dignity,  who 
prepared  these  feasts  to  the  gods,  called  Lectistemia,  where 
their  statues,  laid  on  rich  beds,  were  placed  at  table  as  the 
principal  guests.  One  of  those  beds,  of  bronze  curiously 
wrought,  has  been  found  in  Herculaneum.  These  sumptu- 
ous entertainments  were  devoured  by  the  seven  noble  gor- 
mandizing priests.     It  was  to  appease  the  gods,  in  time  of  a 

^  Pliny,  mentioning  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  justly  calls  them — ^*  regum  pe- 
cams  otiosa  ac  stnlta  ostentaUo/'— Hist.  Nat.  I.  S&.  c.  ]£• 
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10.  Porta  di  pla^ue^  that  the  Romans  first  instituted  these  feasts,  in  the 

year  of  Rome  356,*  As  the  ground  about  the  pyramid  is 
much  raised^  we  have  not  so  advantageous  a  sight  of  it  as  for- 
merly. It  is  1643-  palms  high,  all  incrusted  with  white  mar- 
ble^  and  rests  on  a  base  of  Tiburtine  stones,  whose  height  is 
gi.  palms.  The  breadth  of  the  square  on  which  it  stands,  is 
130  palms.  Agreeable  to  the  testament  of  Cestius,  this  vast 
monument  was  built  in  53^  days«  The  sepulchral  cliamber 
had  been  finely  painted :  it  is  now  much  defaced;  more  per- 
haps from  the  smoke  of  the  torches  used  in  showing  it,  than 
from  the  humidity  of  the  place.  These  figures  and  ornaments 
seem  all  to  relate  to  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Epulones. 
The  monument  was  judiciously  repaired,  without  altering  its 
form,  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  The  workmen  employed  to 
do  so  discovered  at  each  of  its  angles,  which  faced  the  via  Os^ 
tiensis,  a  marble  pedestal,  on  one  of  which  was  found  a  brazen 
foot :  a  proof  that  there  were  formerly  statues  on  them.  It  is 
probable  that  they  represented  Cestius  himself.  These  pedes- 
tals, removed  from  hence,  are  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
the  names  of  Cestius's  heirs  are  engraved  on  them:  and  the 
same  inscription  is  repeated  on  each  of  these  bases.  Nor  can 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  be  made  out,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  letters  S.  F.  C.  viz.  statuam  faciundam  curaverunt, 
or  some  such  words,  to  be  understood.  Perhaps  th^  sculptor 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  inscribe  these  words,  as  the  statue 
was  in  view,  and  spoke  for  itself.  At  the  other  two  angles  of 
the  pyramid  were  found  two  marble  pillars  broken  down ;  but 
which  have  been  repaired,  and  placed  where  they  seem  for- 

*  Livius,  1.  5.C.  Id. 
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merly  to  have  stood.     These  likewise  had  probably  supported    lo.  Porta  d$ 
small  statues.     As  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions^        .   ^oo. 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty^  that  this  is  a  work  of  the  ^ 

Augustan  age,  and  which   does  no   dishonour  to  it.*    The  ^. 

expense  of  building  this  pyramid  must  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  sum  allowed  to  be  employed  on  sepulchral  monuments 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  asdiles.  Hence  the  executors 
of  Cestius  had  been  fined  in  a  sum,  which  they  paid  by  the 
sale  of  some  rich  furniture,  as  appears  from  the  above  inscrip- 
tions, and  which  I  shall  here  transcribe.—* 

M.   VALERIVS   .    MESSALLA  •    CORVINVS   . 

P.   RVTILIVS.   LVPVS   L.    IVNIVS   .    SOLANVS    . 

L.    PONTIVS    •    MELA    •   D.    MARIVS   . 

NIGER    .   HEREDES   .    C.    CESTI    .    £T   . 

L.    CESTIVS   •    QVAE   .    EX    .    PARTE    .   AD    . 

EVM   .    FRATRI8    .   HEREDITAS    .  >- 

M.    A6RIPPAE   •   MVNERE    •    PER    • 
VENIT    .   EX   .   EA   .    PECVNIA    .    QVAM    . 
PRO    .   SVIS    .   PARTIBVS    .   RECEPER    . 
EX    .    VENDITIONE    .   ATTALICOR   . 
gVAE    .    EIS    .    PER   .   EDICTVM    . 
AEDILIS   .   IN    .   SEPVLCRVM    . 
C.   CESTI    .   EX   .    TESTAMENTO    . 
EIVS   .    INFERRE   .   NON   .   LICVIT    . 

^  See  M.  Falconieri's  dissertation  on  this  monumeDt,  which  is  added  to  Nar* 
dini's  Roma  Antica. — See  also  Piranesi's  prints  of  it,  Jnt.  J2om.Tom.  3.  tav.  40. 

to  48  inclusive. In  the  middle  age  this  monument  was  called  Meta  Romuli, 

as  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelios,  at  the  Capitol,  was  then  named  caballus 

Comtantini.  Nerenius  de  Templo  S.  Alexii,  p.  397  • Protestants,  who  die  at 

Rome,  are  buried  at  the  side  of  this  pyramid. 
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10.  PoHa  di  Vanity  led  the  Romans  to  erect  magnificent  monuments  to 
s.  Paolo,  pgyp^tuate  the  names  of  their  dead.  In  vain  did  the  aodilea 
enact  laws  to  restrain  this  expense.  Thus  Cicero,*  over* 
whelmed  with  affliction  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia,  to  elude  the  penalty  of  these  sumptuary  laws,  meditated 
to  build  a  temple  to  her, — *^  fanum  fieri  volo"— in  place  of  a 
sepulchre ;  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  done  her  still  a  greats 
honour,  for  this  was  a  sort  of  deification,  aTro^sitia-iv.  But  the 
-  confusion  of  the  times  had  prevented  Cicero  from  carrying 
this  extravagant  idea  into  execution.  Indeed  this  mistaken 
fondness  for  the  memory  of  thfe  dead  gave  rise  to  much  idola- 
try. "  For,"  Solomon  -f  tells  us,  **  a  father  afflicted  with  un- 
timely mourning,  when  he  had  made  an  image  of  his  child, 
soon  taken  aWay,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god,  which  was 
then  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under 
him,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices/' 


St.  Pavl. 


Church  of         The  church  of  St.  Paul,  a  mile  from  the  gate,  on  the  via 

Ostiensis^  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine.  Be* 
fore  the  Reformation,  the  Kings  of  England  were  protectors 
of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
protector  of  St.  Peter's,  the  King  of  France  of  St.  John  La- 
teran's,  and  the  King  of  Spain  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  Here 
we  find  a  noble  collection  of  elegant  columns,  of  various  mar- 
bles. The  most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  forty,  which 
support  the  great  nave.  They  are  Cknintkian  fluted  pillars, 
of  pavonazzo,   which   were  part  of  those  that  ornamented 

*  Epist.  ad  Atticum.I.  It.ep.  12,  IS,  U^  18^  IQ,  35,  and  36. 
f  Book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  14.  v.  15. 
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Adrian^s  mausoleum^  or  Moles  Hadriani,  now  the  Castel  Sant  lo.  Vorta  di 
Angela.  ^-  ^^^'• 

A  little  further  on^  a  road  goes  off  from  the  Ijsft  hand  of  the  Tre  Pon- 
via  OstimsiSy  and  leads  to  the  Tre  Fantane,  anciently  ad  aquas  '*'*** 
Salvias,  a  mile  from  St.  Paul's.  Here  are*  three  churches : 
but  the  church  in  which  we  find  the  three  fountains,  is  said 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom*  I 
was  told  that  his  head,  when  struck  off,  gave  three  leaps^  and  a 
miraculous  fountain  sprung  up  at  each  place  where  it  lighted* 
These  fountains,  they  pretend,  have  each  a  different  taste; 
but,  after  trial,  I  could  discover  no  difference  in  them. 

About  three  miles  from  the  gate  there  was  a  villa,  belong-  viiia  of 
ing  to  Alexander  Severus.  -f    Adjoining  to  it  was  a  sepulchre,  s^^vchm^*' 
which,  from  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Atian 
family.  ;t^    Here  was  found,  according  to  Ficoroni,§  a  most 
beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  ||  On  its 
front  are  the  nine  Muses  in  elegant  attitudes.    They  are  dis- 

*  See  Piranefli*8  beautifttl  large  view  of  the  inside  of  this  church, 
t  Am.  Marcellinus,  1.  !?•  c.  4. 

:|:  This  family^  originally  plebeian,  became  celebrated  by  their  connection 
with  the  Julian,  andOctavian  families :  from  the  first  of  which  descended  Julias 
CsBsar,  and  from  the  second  Augustus*  Virgil  alludes  to  this,  when,  in  com- 
pliment to  Augustus^  he  says— 

**  Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atti  duxere  Latini : 
Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dllectus  lulo*** 

Mn.  h  5.  T.  568. 

§  Ficoroni,  Vest.  di.  Rom.  I.  1.  c.  lO*  p.  M. 

I  Museo  CapitolinO;  Tom.  4.  p.  141*  tab.  HQ,  £7,  and  £8. 

R 
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^^AP^!^*^  trttguished  by  diflfereht  attributes.     Foggini,   who  published 

this  volume  of  the  Museo  Capitolino^  arranges  them  thus  :— 
1.  Calliope;  s.  Melpomene;  3.  Euterpe;  4.  Terpsichore; 
5.  Erato ;  6.  Polyhymnia ;  7.  Clio ;  8.  Umuia  ;  and  9.  Thalia* 
But  the  learned  Visconti  *  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Muses  on 
this  fine  i&onument  are  thus  arranged i^^—i .  Clio;  &.  Thalia; 
g.  Erato;  4.  Euterpe;  5.  Polyhymnia;  6.  Calliope;  7.  Terp- 
sichore ;  S.  Urania ;  and  9.  Melpomene.  On  the  cover  of  this 
sarcophagus  are  six  personages,  in  the  action  of  feasiing.  On 
the  right  hand  side  we  see  Homer,  to  whom  poetry,  or  per- 
haps Calliope,  who  was  called  his  mother,  presents  a  book« 
And  on  the  kft  hand  side  sits  Socrates;  and  philosophy,  or 
Erato  its  muse,  leaning  on  a  base,  reasons  with  him. 

o%xh.  Titfe  Romans,  sensible  of  the  importance  af  having  an  har- 

bour at  the  Ynouth  of  the  Tiber,  to  secure  its  nav^ig^tion,  built 
and  fortified  Ostia-Tib^na^  which  Was  thus  named  from  the 
circiitifistante  of  its  simation.  All  thdr  historiaBs  agree  that 
k  ^vas  foutided  by  Ancus  Marciius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 
Livy/f*  in  his  account  of  this  King,  says—  ^  Nee  urbs  tantum 
hoc  rege  crevit,  sed  etiam  ager  finesque.  Silva  Massia  Vtjen- 
tibus  adempta :  usque  ad  mare  imperium  prolatum,  et  in  ore 
Tiberift  Ostia  urbs  condtta :  salina  %  circa  £act»/'  Ostia»  wlieo 


•  See  Moseo  Pio  GlemenliBO,  Tom.  \.  p.  9S» 

fHbt.  K  Kc.  dS. 

X  It  ift  still  at  these  sAifihilf ,  nc^r  ealled  9$tlffif>i  that  the  Mit  jm  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Rome  afitd  its  neighbourhood.  But  as  this  operation  is  performed  in 
the  summer,  by  evaporation,  from  the  beat  of  <he  sun ;  and  the  lur,  at  that  «ea- 
son,  is  so  bad  at  Ostia^  labouiert  could  not  be  indueed  to  #eaain  there.    Ix  h 
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founded  was  nn  doubt  washed  by  thtf  Ma,  and  s<Mne  piUars  eyeq  to.  Po^^a  ^' 
lemain,  to  which  ships  and  boats  seem  to  h4^  be^n  faateood^  '  ^  * 
The  land,  however,  has  hy  alluvion  g4ined  bene  9Q  rauch  (fn 
the  water,  as  I  hare  ahreidjr  mentioned,^  that  Q^P  is  nqw 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  sea,  and  consequently 
rendered  useless  as  an  harbour.  But  Clauditt^^  fi^'^iu^  O^ia 
not  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for  the  increase  of  the 
shipping  necessary  for  Rome,  built  the  elegant  harbour  of 
Porto  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which,  in 
the  next  article,  I  shall  examine.  Though  Ostia,  in  its  be* 
ginning,  must  have  been  a  small  place,  it  was  at  last  greatly 
extended  and  embellished  with  villas  and  other  buildingS^; 
for  remains  of  walls  and  ruins,  for  a  considerable  space  to- 
wards Rome,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  has  been  so  defaced, 
chiefly  by  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  and  its  temples  and  houses 
destroyed,  that  I  can  give  no  description  of  its  former  state. 
At  present  it  is  a  mean  place,  though  a  bishoprick,  and  the 
see  of  the  first  cardinal-bishop,  who  is  always  dean  of  the 
sacred  college ;  but  as  its  revenues  are  very  small,  the  bi- 
shoprick of  Veletri  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  i»oU  Sacra, 
which  form  an  bland,  which  projects  into  the  sea,  between 

for  this  reason  that  the  Popes  have  made  it  an  asylam  for  criminals  of  erery 
kind,  to  which  these  unhappy  wretches  fly,  and  support  themselTes,  by  pre* 
paring  the  salt.    Bat  so  pestiferous  is  the  air  that  they  seldom  suryive  many, 
years. 
''^Seepage  llff. 
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10.  Porta  di    Ostia  and  Porto.     It  is  called  Isola  Sacra.    The  branch  of  the 
^  ^*      river  towards  Ostia  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca  de  la 
Fiumara,  and  that  towards  Porto  is  called  Fiumicino.    It  is  by 
this  last  that  vessels^  going  to  Rome,  enter  the  river. 


I  cross  the  Tiber^  and  come  to 
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XL    PORTA  PORTESE. 

When  the  walls  of  the  Transtiherim  were  renewed  by 
Urban  VI IL  this  gate  was  placed  further  down  the  river  than 
the  ancient  one.^  It  was  begun  by  Urban^  and  finished  by 
Innocent  X. 

Though  I  observed  no  remains  of  the  ancient  road  from 
this  gate,  yet,  according  to  Leon  Batista  Alberti,*f'  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  of  all  the  high 
ways  about  Rome.  For,  he  says,  it  was  so  broad  that  a  wall, 
little  more  than. a  foot  high,  divided  it  into  two;  and,  like  the 
twin  gates  I  formerly  mentioned,;];  those  who  went  from  Rome 
took  one  side  of  it,  and  those  who  came  to  the  city  the  other. 
His  words  are — ^^  quando  enim  ^gypto,  Africa,  Lybia,  Hispa- 
niis,  Germania,  Insulis,  hominum  ingens  numerus,  mercium 
maxima  vis  confluebat ;  stratam  efiec^re  duplam :  et  in  medio, 
lapidum  ordo  eminens  ut  linea,  extabat  pedem,  ut  prodirent 
altera,  redirent  altera,  vitata  properantium  offensione/' 

* 

This  road  leads  to,  and  the  gate  takes  its  name  from,  the  mag-  Harbour  of 
nificent  harbour  of  Porta,  built  by  Claudius,  and  not  by  Trajan,     ^^^ 
as  some  authors  assert ;  though  it  may  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  latter.     D'Anville,§  copying  other  authors,  called  it  Partus 
Augusti.    It  is  now,  as  well  as  Ostia,  at  a  considerable  distance 

*  See  page  €8.  f  Lib.  4.  c.  5.  Architect.  J  See  page  28. 

§  M6iD.  de  I'Acad.  det  losciip.  Tom.  52.  p.  118.  ed.  Id  12aia« 
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11.  Forta 
Partae* 


from  the  sea,  as  the  land  here  has  encroached  much  on  the  wa- 
ter.* Although  in  ruins,  and  useless,  it  remains  a  monument 
of  Roman  grandeur,  and  still  deserves  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious traveller.  Entering  from  the  sea,  it  stands  on  the  left 
side,  as  Ostia  stands  on  the  right,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Its  form  is  preserved  on  a  (brass)  medal  of  Claudius. f  There 
was  here  a  light-house,  like  that  of  the  famous  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  in  EgyptJ  The  huge  vessel,  which  Caligula 
caused  to  be  constructed,  to  transport  an  obelisk  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  cassoon,  on  which  the 
light-house  was  built.  An  elevation  of  this  haven  was  pub- 
lished byStefeno  du  Perach,  in  the  1575,  when  it  was,  no 
doubt,  more  entire  than  at  present;  but  surely  less  entire 
than  he  has  given  it.  In  the  year  1743,  Benedict  XIV.  caused 
a  geometrical  plan  of  its  ruins  to  be  published.  M.  Lucatelli 
has  indeed  wrote  a  dissertation  of  this  harbour,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  the  Romans  built  their  sea-ports  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.§ 


Though  Porto  is  a  Bisltoprick,  and  the  see  of  the  second 
cardinal-bishop,  who  is  always  subdean  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege, it  now  consists  only  of  a  church,  the  bishop's  house,  and 
a  dirty  inn.  But  to  this  bishoprick  is  annexed  that  of  Sancta 
Rutiina,  formerly  called  Sylva  Candida. 


Gardens  of 
J  uliub  Caesar. 


The  gardens,  which  Julius  Caesar||  bequeathed  to  the  people 

*  See  pages  1 15  and  123.  f  £rizzo  sopra  le  Medaglie,  p.  l66. 

J  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  12.    ^ 

$  Saggi  dl  Dissertazioni  dell'  Accademia  di  Cortona,  Tom.  6.  diss.  l.-»Here 
we  find  both  Perach  and  Benedict's  Plans.  |  SueU  Vit.  J.  Caesar,  c.  83. 
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ef  Rome,  probably  stood  near  to  this  gate^  on  the  banks  of   n.  Porta 
the  Tiber:*  ^"'''^' 

"  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Csesaris  hortos." 

But  here  I  could  find  no  remains  of  the  temple  which  Ti- 
berius caused  to  be  built  to  Fortune.—"  ^Sdes  Fortis  Fortunae 
Tiberim  juxta  in  hortis,  quos  Caesar  dictator  populo  Romano 
Kegaverat. 

*  HDr«.l.  1«  sat.  9*  v«  IS*.  t  Taoit.  Ann.  1.  £«  c.  41*. 
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XII.    PORTA  DI  S.  PANCRAZIO. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  Urban  VIII.  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
church  of  that  saint  on  the  via  Vitellia.  This  gate  was,  per- 
haps, formerly  called  Aurelia.  It  stands  on  the  Mons  Janicu^ 
lusy  named  in  the  low  ages  Mons  aureus,  and  now  by  corruption 
Montorio. 

Sqiuichrai  A  little  without  the  gate,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  villa  Cor- 

monuments.    ^.^j     About  a  century  ago,  in  digging  and  levelling  the  ground 

of  this  villa,  a  great  number  of  sepulchral  monuments  were 
discovered.  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli*  traced,  designed,  and.  pub- 
lished thirty-four  of  these  funeral  chambers,  or  columbaria. 
Many  of  them  were  elegantly  ornamented  with  stucco  and 
painting,  and  the  floors  enriched  with  mosaic  work.  I  shall 
not,  however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  plates  of  that  ingenious  artist,  which  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  these  columbaria  than  the  most  accurate  description  of 
the  pen  can  do. 

At  the  villa  Corsini  the  road  separates.    The  one  to  the  left 
Via  Vitellia.    hand,  called  via  Vitellia^  joins  the  via  Portuensis,  near  to  the 

ponte  Galera.  This  road,  according  to  Suetonius,'f  reached 
from  the  Mons  Janiculus  to  the  sea.  The  other,  to  the  right 
hand,  called  via  Aurelia,  leads  to  Civita  Veccbia,  formerly 

*  Gli  Antichi  Sepolcri^  da  Pielro  Santi  Bartoli,  Vol,  I.— In  Roma,  per  de 
Rossi,  1696>  foK 
t  Vita  Vitcl.  c.  1. 
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called  CentuiMeUa.  Cicero  tdis  vs,  that  it  was  by  tiie  t^/^  12.  Porra  di 
-rfur^/Za  that  Catiline  went  to  join  Manlius  at  Fiesole ;  «  D^  vif  aiSS* 
monstrabo  iter ;  Aurelia  via  profectus  est/'  * 

By  this  gate,  Trajan's  aqueduct  enters  Rome.  It  was  brought  Trajan's 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Sabatinus,  now  Bracciana.  Its  ^^  ^ 
course  is  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  at  present  called  aqua  Paolo, 
having  been  renewed  and  augmented  by  Pope  Paul  V.  It  is 
so  copious  that  it  suffices  to  turn  mills.  The  inscription  on  its 
elegant  fountain,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  calls  it  aqua  Alsie-^ 
Hna^  which  were  brought  by  Augustas  from  the  lake  AlsietinuSf^f 
now  Martignano ;  and  Piranesi^  in  his  map  of  the  aqueducts^ 
marks  it  as  such.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake  appears  evident 
from  Fabretti  |  and  Cassi6.§  The  aqua  Alsietina,  muddy  and 
bad,  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Augustus's  naumacbia; 
whereas  the  Sabatkia,  ivholesonM  mkI  good,  served  for  all  the 
uses  of  life. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mfle  from  the  gate,  on  the  via  ViUa  Pamfiii. 
Aurelia,  we  entered  the  vUla  Pamfiii,  called  di  hel  respiro, 
from  its  fine  and  airy  situation,  of  which  Algardi  was  archi- 
tect. And  when  we  consider  its  extent  and  variety  of  ground, 
we  may  pronounce  it  the  most  magnificent  of  the  modern  Ro- 
man villas.  Many  ancient  statues,  bas-relieves,  and  inscriptions, 
are  to  be  seen  here. 

*  I41  L.  Catilii>am^.a* 

t  JUium,  which  gave  name  to  the  lake,  kad  stood  near  it.  RuSua  Virgiaiay^ 
celebrated  by  Pliny  the  yoanger,  had  a  villa  here,  which  he  used  to  call— 
**  Senectutis  suae  nidulum.*'— Plin.  h  6.  ep.  10. 

4;  lebretii  de  Acpttd.  No.  87.  p.  40.        §  Corso  dell*  aqne^Tom.  1.  p.  S5S. 
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3.  P^rfn 
AngcUtit% 


dssembty  weve  going  to  decide  any  qaeStfoM  disd^eabie  to 
their  wislies,  they  engaged  some  confidants  to  run  to  the  Ja^ 
ni^lum,  and  take  down  the  standard ;  M^hich  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  all  biisiness.  It  vv^s  in  ttiis  manner  that  the  senate,  in 
the  time  of  CiceK),  stopt  the  proceedings  of  the  people  agamst 
Rabirius.* 


Ripetto* 


IV.  PORTA  DI  CASTELIO. 

It  is  so  named  from  the  CasttV  sMt  Angdo^  formerly  the 
mausoleum  of  Addan,  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  I  shall  af- 
terwards examine.  The  road  from  this  gate  passes  through 
the  meadows  and  vineyards.  To  the  left  hand  it  joins  the 
road  from  the  porta  Angelica,  and  to  the  right  hand  it  leads 
to  the  passage-boat  at  the  Bipctta. 

This  Ripetta  served  formerly,  as  it  does  at  present,  as  an 
harbour  for  the  boats,  which  bring  goods  down  the  river.  It 
was  called  Navalia. 


Adrian'! 
circus. 


Prata 
Quinctia, 
tbe  fiELTin  of 
Cincinnatui. 


In  the  meadows,  behind  the  castle^  stood  Adrian's  circus: 
but  of  which  I  saw  no  remains. 

These  meadovrs  were  of  considerable  tttent,  although  the 
greatest  part  of  them  are  now  converted  into  vineyards.  Here 
probably  were  the  prata  Quinctia,  where  L.  Quinctius  Cmdn* 
natus,  nobly  poor<i  was,  with  his  own  hands,  cultivating  his 
Httle  farm,  of  four  acres,  jugieraif  when  he  was  saluted  dictator^ 

•  Saeton.  Viu  J.  Cmarii,  c.  IS.  f  Colamella  de  Re«  Rust.  1.  ] .  pr»f. 
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by  the  deputies  of  the  senate.  How  elegantly  does  Livy*  paint  4.  Porta  di 
this  scene,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  this  gi^t  man !  ^'''''''' 
What  a  contrast  between  these  virtuous  times,  and  the  luxu- 
ries and  extravagancies  of  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  during  the  empire  I  when  a  senator  thought 
himself  narrowly  lodged,  if  his  house  took  up  only  as  much 
ground  as  the  whole  arable  estate  of  Cincinnatus : — ^*  Anguste 
sehabitare  nunc  putat,  cujus  domus  tantum  patet,  quantum 

Cincinnati  rura  patuerunf  *f  *^^^^^^^  X  pl^^ces  this  venerable 
farm  at  Tor  di  Quinto,  a  ruin  about  a  mile  above  the  Ponte 
MolU.^  But  the  Navalia,  mentioned  by  Livy,  does  not  apply 
to  that  place,  but  to  the  meadows  opposite  to  the  Ripetta. 
Pliny  indeed  confirms  this  opinion,  for  he  says  that  it  was  '*  in 
agro  Vaticano/'ll  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe  here, 
for  eveiy  one  knows,  the  honours  that  the  Romans,  those 
great  masted  of  human  prudence,  annexed  to  agriculture. 
They  brought  theur  dictators  and  consuls  from  the  plough  to 
quell  civil  sedition,  or  to  oppose  foreign  enemies.  And  after 
their  wisdom  and  bravery  had  restored  peace  to  the  state,  they 
thought  It  no  dishonour  to  return  back  to  their  farms,  and 
with  their  triumphant  hands  again  manage  the  ploughshare. 

*  Lib.  S.  c.  26.  t  Val.  Max.  1.  4.  c.  4.  sect  7. 

XVesU  di  Roma,  1. 1*  c.  28,  where  see  a  gem,  which  he  supposes  represents 
this  subject.  §  See  page  S8.  |  Pliny,  1. 18.  c.  S. 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 


THE  SEVEN  HILLS. 

Having  thus  examined  the  gates  and  walls  of  Rome^  and 
the  antiquities  to  be  seen  in  its  environs^  I  shall. now  enter 
the  city. 

Rome  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  seven  hills.*  It 
has  been  called  Septi  collis. 

^^En  hujus^  nate^  auspiciis  ilia  inclyta  Roma 
Imperium  teriis^  animos  sequabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arcesp 
Felix  prole  virfim/'J 

The  Romans,  fond  of  multiplying  festivas,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  seven  hills^  instituted  a  religious  ceremony 
which  was  called  dies  septimontium.  It  was  celebrated  in 
December :— *^  dies  septimontium  nominatus  ab  his  septem- 
xnontibuSy  in  queis  sita  urbs  est."| 

0 

*  It  is  rematkable  that  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  eastera,  like  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  western  empire,  should  have  been  built  on  seven  hills.  See 
Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  V.  £•  part  2d. 

t  Virg.  JEn.  1.  6.  v.  78fi.  %  Varro.  de  Ung.  Lat.  lib.  6. 
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These  hills  are,  i .  the  Palatine,  which  was  the  Roma  Qua-' 
drata  of  Romulus ;  %.  the  Capitol,  added  by  T.  Tatius  ;  3.  the 
Quirinal,  added  by  Kuma;  4.  the  Celi^n,  added  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  5.  the  Aventine,  added  by  Ancus  Martius ;  6  and 
7.  the  Vitninal  and  Esquinal,  added  by  Servius  Tullus.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  progress,  in  which  these  hills  were  in- 
cluded in  the  city.  Bift  in  ttiy  stiiVey,  I  shall  examine  them 
as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other :  viz*  1 .  the  Capitol ;  2, 
The  Paktine ;  g.  the  Aventine ;  4^  the  Geiian ;  5.  the  £isqui- 
fine ;  6.  ihe  VimiKal ;  and  7.  the  Qinrinal. 

The' Mons  Pincius  was  added  to  the  city  by  Aurelian ;  and 
the  MoHs  Janiculus,  at;  well  as  the  Mmis  f^licanui,  on  the 
Hetruscan  side  of  the  river,  were  prop^iy  ^^hout  the  «jky. 

We  can  stifl  trace  the  seven  ^ifls.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  so  conspicuous  as  formerly.  Hiis,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to 
length  of  time,  and  to  the  many  devastations  Rome  has  under- 
gone. When  the  buildings  on  the  hills  were  d&troyed,  either 
by  hostile  hands,  or  by  accidental  fire,  the  rubbish  was  re- 
moved down  to  the  plains,  which  raised  tlie  latter,  and  conse- 
quently diminished  the  height  oi  the  former.  Besides  the 
rain,  in  the  space  of  so  many  centuries,  must  have  washed 
away  much  earth  from  the  hills.  The  plains,  in  many  places, 
are  now  raised  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  parts 
much  more,  above  their  former  level.  Though  I  cannot 
determine  the  height  of  these  hills^  when  Rome  was  in  all 
its  splendour;    yet  the  ingenious  and  aecunite  Sir  <r«orge 


THE  SEVEN  HILLS. 
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Shuckburgh*  has  given  us  their  present  height,  and  that  of  some 
other  remarkable  parts  of  Rome,  abdve  the  level  of  the  Tiber, 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  subjoin.  The  level  of  this  river, 
at  Rome,'  according  to  Sir  George's  observations,  is  33  feet 
above  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Abore  the  Tiber.    Feet: 

«  The  top  of  the  Jarticulum  near  the  Villa  Spada  -  -  «6o 
Aventine  hill,  near  the  Priory  of  Malta  *-  -  •117 
The  Forum,  near  the  arfch  of  Severus,  whore  the  ground 

is  raised  ^^^  feet         -         -        -         -  ^        -        g^ 

Palatine  hill,  on  the  floor  of  the  imperial  palace  -  -  133 
Celian  hill,  i>ear  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  ♦        -     •     j^^ 

Bottom  of  the  canal  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  -  -175 
Esquiline  hill,  on  the  floor  of  St.  Mary  Major's  church  -  15^ 
Capitol  hill^  on  the  west  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  -  -  118 
In  the  Strada  dei  Speccbi,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare  -  27 
On  the  union  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  in  the 

Carthusian's  chui'ch,  Dioclesian's  baths  -  «  -  141 
Pincian  WU,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  -  -  165 
Top  of  the  cross  of  St,  Peter's  church         -        .  -    502 

The  base  of  the  obelisk,  in  the  centre  of  the  peristyle     -      31'* 


137 


I  shall  first  survey  the  hills,  in  the  order  in  which  they  na- 
turally lie,  and  aftemi^ards  the  plains. 

I  begin  with 

*  *^  Observations  in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  of  moontains  by  means  of 
the  barometer.'^  Pbilosoptiical  Transactions,  VoK  67*  for  ibe  year  1777,  part 
ed,  page  594.. 
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I.  THE  CAPITOL  HILL  * 


Capitol  re- 
pa  i  I  edy  after 
Rome  was 
sacked  by 
the  Gauls. 


The  Capitol  billy  so  celebrated  by  the  Roman  writers,  is 
surrounded  by  the  Quirinal  hill,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Ti- 
ber, and  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  was  fortified  by  Romulus, 
as  well  for  a  defence  to  his  infant  city,  as  for  the  asylum  which 
he  there  opened.  It  was,  however,  after  the  Sabine  war  that 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  city  by  Titus  Tatius.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  Tacitus. — <*  Capitolium  non  a  Romulo^ 
sed  a  T  .Tatio  additum  urbi  credidere/^'f 

In  the  year  of  Rome  3^7,  after  Camillus  had  taken  Veil, 
and  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  city  was  in  a  manner 
rebuilt,  and  the  Capitol  was  repaired  with  square  stones;  a 
work,  says  Livy,  J  that  may  be  admired  even  in  the  magnifi-^ 

m 

cent  times  of  Augustus. 


I  observed  behind  the  stables  of  the  Caflferelli  palace,  a  wall 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  This 
remain  is  published  by  Ficoroni,  §  and  by  Piranesi.[| 


Its  small 
extent. 


When  we  view  the  small  extent  of  this  hill,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  to  mind  the  many  temples  and  other  buldings  that 
formerly  ornamented  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  place  them,. 
But  our  wonder  ceases,  when  we  consider  that  these  buildings 

*  See  Capitol  hill^  Plan  of  Rome,  plate  III.  f  ^nn.  K  12.  c.  24. 

X  Lib.  6.  c.  4.  ad  fin.  §  Vest.  Rom.  1.  I.e.  10» 

II  Magnif.  ed  Arcbit.  de'  BomaDi^Tab.  1. 
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and  temples,  generally  small,  did  not  all  exist  at  the  same  pe«  i.  neCa^ 
riod.     Because,  as  the  Capitol  had  been  frequently  destroyed  ^^^  *'^' 
by  fire,  different   names  were  perhaps  given  to  the  new  build- 
ings erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.     Indeed  the  Romans 
built  so  many  temples  on  this  hill,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  abode  of  their  gods. 

As  I  find  no  delineation  of  the  Capitol  hill  on  ancient  no-  no  ancient 
numents,  and  as  few  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  buildings  ^f  itT*"^"* 
are  now  to  be  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  plan  of  its  former 
state.  The  buildings  in  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
assembled  to: decide  the  fate  of  mankind,  are  no  more.  In 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  Rome  we  find  plans  and  elevations 
^f  it ;  but  these  are  merely  ideal,  and  all  differ  from  each  other. 

Although  the  whole  hill  was  called  Capitolinus,  yet  Livy 
and  the  ancient  writers  distinguish  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  from 
the  Capitolium.  The  former  stood  on  the  eminence  towards 
the  Tiber,  and  the  latter  on  the  eminence  towards  the  QuirinaL 
Between  these  eminences  was  Romulus's  political  asylum. 

<^  Romulus  ut  saxo  lucum  circunidedit  alto  ;  r.      .  . 

Rorauiuss 

Cuilibet,  hue,  inquit,  confuge  ;  tutus  eris/'*  iwyium 

See  Capitol 

It  was  probably  about  the  place  where  now  stands  the  noble  m '  no.\ 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,     Livy  -f  says 
of  Romulus— ."  locum,  qui  nunc  septus  descendentibus  inter 
duos  lucos  est,  asylum  aperit.    Ex  eo  finitimis  populis  turba 
omnis,  sine  discrimine,  liber  an    servus  esset,  avida  novarum 

•  Ovid.  Fast,  1. 3.  V.  431.  t  Liv.  1.  I.  c.  8. 
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1.  TheCa^     rerum  perfugit/'— Asylums  are  of  great  antiquity     The  Jews 

had  six  cities  of  refuge  for  manslayers,  who  had  killed  their 
neighbours  unawares.^  But  the  temples  of  the  Heathens^  and 
afterwards  the  churches  of  the  Christians,  were  refuges  for 
criminals  of  every  kind.  Asylums,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally 
give  time  to  innocence  to  remove  suspicions  of  guilt ;  but  in 
general  they  are  hurtful,  and  serve  to  encourage  and  protect 
crimes. 

Temples  of         Of  the  many  temples  erected  on  this  hill,  the  two  dedicated 

to  Jupiter,  by  the  names  of  Feretrius  and  Capitolinus^  were  the 
most  remarkable.  Donatus  -f*  places  the  former,  where  now 
stands  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cosliy  and  the  latter  behind  the 
palace  of  the  Conservatori.  Nardini,  J  on  the  other  hand^ 
places  them  just  the  reverse.  Both  these  celebrated  antiquaries 
support  their  different  opinions,  by  the  same  passage  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus.§  The  opinion  indeed  of  Donatus  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  learned  Fabretti,  ||  who  thinks  he  saw  with  his 
eyes  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
when  the  Cafferelli  family  caused  the  ground  to  be  levelled 
between  their  palace  and  that  of  the  Conservatori.  He  there- 
fore concludes, — "  Ex  accurata  igitur  eo  loci  descriptione, 
quae  hisce  ruderibus  optime  convenit,  controversiam  inter  P. 
Alexandrum  Donatum  et  Famianum  Nardinum  de  situ  tem- 
pli  subortam,  jam  facile  negotio  dijudicare  possumus." — Had 
Fabretti  measured  these  foundations,  and  given  the  plan  of 

♦  Numbers,  ch.  S5.  v.  6.  f  Roma  Vclus,  I.  2.  c.  3. 

X  Roma  Ant.  L  5.  c.  14*  §  Lib.  4.  c.  13.  sect.  8. 

II  De  coluninaTrajaBi,  inadditiotK 
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H^ 


them,   I  should   with  more  certainty   have    embraced   his   i.r/tcCa^ 
opinion*  ^ 


I  shall,  however,  venture  to  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Temple  of 


Feretrius,  being  the  first  built  in  Rome,  at  the  Ara  Cceli.  It 
was  founded  by  Romulus,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Coeni- 
nenses,  and  killed  Acron  their  king,  whose  arms,  which  he 
called  opima  spolia^*  he  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
Such  w^s  the  first  Roman  triumph ;  an  honour  which  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  sequel  were  so  ambitious  to  obtain ;  *f  and  which 


Jupiter  Fe- 
re trius. 
No.  1. 


First  Roman 
triumph. 


*  TbiS'Dttme,  according  to  Livy^  1. 4.  c.  20.  was  only  given  to  such  spoils  as 
Ae  general  of  the  Roman  arniy  had  taken,  with  bis  own  hands,  from  the  general 
of  the  enemy's  troops.  And  in  the  course  of  the  Roman  history,  I  remember 
only  three  who  had  the  glory  to  carry  off  such  spoils :  viz.  Romulus,  Cornelius 
Cossusi  and  M.  (^laudius  Marcellus* 

C.  Cossus  was  not,  however,  commander  in  chief  when  he  killed  Tolumnius» 
It  has  been  even  disputed  whether  he  was  then  consul,  or  only  military  tribune. 
Livy  thinks  he  wasthe  former.  But  Varro  says,  that  the  spoils  were  called 
apima,  though  taken  by  a  private  soldier,  provided  he  took  them  from  the  general 
ofthe  enemy.    Vide  Festus,  opima  spolia. 

Plutarch  has  preserved  to  us  Marcellus*s  prayer,  when  he  consecrated  these 
trophies  to  Jupiter. — Life  of  Marcellus. 

\  The  honour  of  triumph  was  allowed  only  to  those  commanders  who  were, 
or  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  consul,  or  prsetor.  Thus  a  triumph  was  refused^ 
to  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  though  worthy  of  it,  because  he  had  not  bore  any  of 
these  offices. — ''  Res  triumpho  dignas  esse  censebat  senalus;  sed  exemplum  2l 
majoribus  non  accepisse,  ut  qui  neque  dictator,  neque  consul,  neqoe  pnetor  res 
gessisset,  triumpharct."  T.  Liv.  1.  31.  c.  20.  Pompey's  having  therefore  tri- 
umphed, before  he  had  bore  any  of  these  offices,  was  particular.  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pompey. 

Among  the  many  marks  of  distinction  which  the  Romans  bestowed  on  tlteir 
generals^  who  had  obtained  the  triumphal  honoun<(,  one  was  to  allow  them  to 
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1 .  The  Ca^     proved  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  greatness  of 
^*^^   '  '       Rome.    This  temple  originally  was  only  ten  feet  long,  and  five 

feet  broad:* 

«*  Jupiter  angustd  vix  totus  stabat  in  sede/'-f- 

It  had  no  doubt  been  rebuilt,  and  rendered  more  magnificent^ 
as  well  as  more  extensive,  in  after  ages,  and  particularly  by 
Augustus.;!;  But  as  no  part  of  it  now  remains,  I  shall  not  in^ 
quire  into  its  form.  Nardini  §  reckons  that  the  columns,  which 
ornament  the  nave  of  this  church,  are  the  same  which  sup^ 
ported  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  I  should  rather,  ac^ 
cording  to  Donatus,  suppose  them  to  be  the  columns  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  But  when  I  examined  these  columns,  which  are  all 
of  difierent  marbles,  heights,  and  diameters,  some  of  them 
with,  and  others  of  them  without  bases,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  they  had  belonged  to  difierent  buildings.  One  of  these 
columns,  which  is  the  third  on  the  left  hand,  entering  by  the 
great  door,  has  this  inscription,  cut  in  large  letters,  near  to  the 

top  of  it : 

• 

conatruct  the  doors  of  their  houses  so  as  to  open  into  the  street,  and  not  into  the 
house^  as  those  ofotbers  did-— '^  Ut  domus  eorum  fores  extra  aperlrentur,  et janua 
in  publicum  rejiceretur.  Hoc  erat  clarissimum  insigne  inter  triumphales  quoqao 
donios.''  Pirn.  Hist.  Nat.  !•  S6.  c.  15. — See  also  Plutarch's  Life  of  Poplicola, 
Ttius  every  distinction^  hovr  trifling  soever  it  may  seem  to  be  in  itself,  con« 
ferred  by  the  state,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  honour.  Indeed  nothing  was 
more  political,  or  tended  more  to  extend  the  Roman  conquests,  than  the  military 
honours  they  bestowed  on  every  great  action ;  such  as  crowns,  supplications, 
ovations,  triumphs,  medals,  inscriptions,  statues,  &c. 

•  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  t  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1.  v.  201. 

t  Liv.  1.  4.  c.  19.  §  P.  310,  ed.  1704, 4to, 
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A  CVBICVLO  pitolhiil. 

AVGUSTORVM   • 


« 

The  Cuhicularii  were  officers  that  belonged  to  the  imperial  The  CubU 
court,  and  seem  to  have  been  either  valets  des  cbambres,  or 
those  distinguished  persons,  in  some  modern  courts,  called 
cbambellans.  If  this  inscription  is  entire,  which  I  shall  not 
affirm,  we  may  suppose  that  it  marked  out  the  station  allotted 
to  the  Cuhicularii  in  some  public  building.  But  if  it  is  only  a 
part  of  an  inscription,  perhaps  it  has  been  a  column  of  a  build- 
ing erected  at  the  expense  of  some  of  these  officers.  The  great 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  church,  from  the  side  of  the  Campus 
Martius^  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps.  The 
marble,  with  which  this  staircase  is  constructed,  was  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on  the  Quirinal  hilL 

Although  there  are  no  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca-  Temple  of 
titolinus,  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  •^"P»^<=f  ^^ 

*  ^  *  pitOilDUS. 

Tarqutnius  Priscus,  in  the  Sabine  war,  vowed  to  build  a  temple  No.  2, 
to  Jupiter  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius.^  Tradition  pretends  that 
digging  for  its  foundations,  they  found  a  human  head  entire.-|- 
The  augurs  immediately  pronounced  this  an  happy  omen,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Capitolium  to  this  place.  The  whole  hill 
was  afterwards  called  Mons  Capitolinus.  This  temple,  though 
begun  by  the  elder,,  was  only  finished  by  the  younger  Tar- 
quin.     But  the  honour  of  consecrating  it  was  reserved  to  the 

*  This  hilt  was  anciently  caned  Saturnius,  and  afterwards  Tarpeius,  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the  Sabiues  into  the  fortress, 
t  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat«  lib.  4.  sect.  7-^ 
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i.TheCa-     consul  Horatius  Pulvillus.*    The  riches  got  at  taking  Suessa 
pitoi  hill.       pometia,  the  capitol  of  the  Volsci,  are  said  to  have  sufficed  for 

building  this  temple.  Tt  was  several  times  consumed  by  fire. 
First  in  the  Marian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla:— "Curam 
[Capitolii^  victor  Sylla  suscepit,  neque  tamen  dedicavit :  hoc 
solum  felicitati  ejus  negatum  :"f — but  not  having  been  entirely 
finished  at  his  death,  it  was  completed,  and  afterwards  dedi- 
cated by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  the  honour 
to  have  his  name  mscribed  on  its  front.;|;  Indeed  Julius 
Caesar,  then  connected  with  and  desirous  to  flatter  Porapey^ 
endeavoured  to  have  the  dedication  of  this  temple  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  name  inscribed  on  it,  in  place  of  that  of  Catulus : 
but  Caesar  failed  in  tliis  invidious  attempt.§  After  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  thuf  rebuilt,  it  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered from  thunder,  in  the  consulship  of  Cottaand  Torquatus« 
For  Cicero  tells  us  that,  at  this  time,  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol, 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  image  of  the  infant  Romulus 
sucking  the  wolf,  were*  struck  down  by  lightning.—"  Tac« 
tus  est  ille  etiam,  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit,  Romulus:  quern 
inauratum    in    Capitolio  paivum  atque  lactantem,  uberibus 

♦  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  fl,  c.  7«  t  Tacit,  ib 

X  Vide  Panvioius  et  Sigon.  in  Fast.  Cons,  ad  ann.  Gj5* 

Q.    LVTATIVS    .   g   .   F  . 

Q    .    K    •   CATVLVS  •   COS   • 

8VBSTBVCTI019EM    •  BT   • 

TABVLABIVM   •   EX9   •  C  « 

FACIVNDVM    •  CVRAV  • 

^     This  inscription,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  was  perhaps  the  original 
which  Catulus  put  up. 
^  Suelon.  Vit.  J.  Caesar,  c.  15. 
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lupinis  inhiantem  fuisse  raeministis/' ♦ — In  the  niodern  C5apitol   1.  TAeCa- 
is  preserved  a  brazen  figure  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking   Romuiw 
the  wolf,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  mentioned  an«*R*mus 
by  Cicero;  because  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  wolf  there  are  wolf,  in  brass. 
marks  of  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.    This  statue^ 
we  are  told,  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Romulus/ at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  now  dedicated  to  St.  Theodoro.    It  might 
probably  have  been  removed  thither  from  the  Capitol.     It  is 
surely  of  great  antiquity,  and.  perhaps  the  work  of  an  He- 
truscan  artist.     The  singular  circumstance  c^  its  being  da- 
maged by  thunder,  leaves  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
the  same  statue  mentioned  by  Cicero.*t    It  is  not  improbable 
that  Virgil  had  this  statue  in  view,  when  he  drew  hi9  elegant 
description : 

"  Geminos  huic  ubara  circum 


Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 

Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 

M ulcere  altemos^  et  corpora  fingere  lingua/*J 

Secondly,  this  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  Vitellian  sedition,  and 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  And  thirdly,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  it 
was  again  burnt  down^  and  for  the  last  time  rebuilt  by  Domi- 
tian.  Thus  it  stood  till  it  was  demolished  and  robbed  by  the 
barbarous  Geriseric,  who,  as  Procopius  tells  us,§  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Eudoxia  to  destroy  Maximus,  who  had  killed  her 
husband  Valentinian. — **  Jovis  Capitolini  templum  diripuit,  ac 
mediam  partem  abstulit  tecti,  quod  ex  aere  optiino  ductum 

•  In  Catil.  3.  t  Divinat.  1.  2.  c.  20-  %  Mn.  1.  8.  v.  631. 

I  Byzanl.  Hi«t.  Script.  Tom.  1.  p.  35£,  ed.  Yen. 

U 
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1.  TheCa.  erat." — ^The  remainder  of  the  brass  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  Pope  Honorius  L  to  ornament  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  From  the  description  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,*  Nardini-f  has  formed  a  plan  of  this  temple:  but  we 
know  how  uncertain  a  plan  must  be,  taken  from  description 
only.  Perhaps  we  have  an  elevation  of  its  portico,  preserved 
in  one  of  the  basso-relievos,  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  triumphal 
arch,  now  placed  in  the  staircase  of  the  palace  of  the  Conser- 
vator!. This  building,  delubrum,  consisted  of  three  temples, 
or  shall  I  say  of  three  chapels,  under  the  same  roof.  The  one 
in  the  middle  was  that  of  Jupiter,  on  the  right  hand  was  that 
of  Minerva,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Juno.  These  three  were 
the — "  Di  patrii  indigetes" — of  Virgil.J  Fabretti§  has  pub- 
lished an  ancient  gem,  on  which  these  deities,  sitting  in  chairs, 
are  engraved  in  the  same  order.  It  was  probably  copied  from 
their  statues  placed  here.  They  were  originally  of  baked  clay; 
but  it  appears  from  Martial,  that  Trajan  caused  them  to  be 
executed  in  gold : 

*<  Sculptus  et  aetemo  nunc  primum  Jupiter  auro." 

It  was  perhaps  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  magnificent 
present,  that  we  find  these  statues  on  the  reverse  of  that 
emperor's  medals.^  In  the  work  entitled  "  LucernaB  fictiles 
musei  Passerii,"  there  is  a  lamp,  on  which  is  represented  the 
inside  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.    Here  we  see  the 

•  Lib.  3.  t  Roma  Ant.  1.  5.  c.  15.  J  Geor.  1.  1.  v.  498. 

§  De  Columna  Trajani,  in  addition.  g  Lib.  1 1.  epig.  4. 

%  Havercamp.  Num.  Regine  Christinse,  T&b.  It.  No.  2d.<— Just.  Rjcqui  de 
Capitol  Romano  Comment,  p^  ^2, 
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three  deities  in  their  niches ;  Jupiter  is  in  the  centre,  Juno  is 
on  the  left,  and  Minerva  on  the  right  hand.  Below  is  in- 
scribed— M  .  I .  PH  .  cos  .  Ill  • — which  is  interpreted,  Marcus 
Julius  Philippus  Cos,  III.  It  may  therefore  have  served  in 
the  festival  given  by  that  emperor,  in  celebrating  the  secular 
games.  Incredible  were  the  riches  and  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  as  described  by  ancient  authors,  Domitian  expended 
twelve  thousand  talents  in  gilding  it.*  Although  often  rebuilt, 
its  precincts  seem  to  have  remained  the  same.f  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  taste  of  architecture  and  ornaments.  It 
was  originally  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  built  by  artists  of  that 
country.  But  when  restored  by  Domitian  it  became  Corinthian, 
and  was  surely  then  in  its  greatest  beauty: 

"  Et  laudant  Catuli  villa  templa  senes.^J 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  after  the  third  Punic  war,  the  pave- 
ment of  this  temple  was  engraved ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
what  it  represented.  We  learn,  however,  from  him,  that  it  was 
the  first  of  that  kind  of  work  introduced  into  Rome.§ 
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1.  TheCa- 

pitol  hill* 


It  was  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  The  annual 
on  the  side  next  Minerva's  chapel,  that  the  chief  magistrate  ^^" 
drove  a  nail,  annually,  on  the  ides  of  September,  whereby  they 

•  Plut.  Life  of  Poplicola. 

f  *^  Curam  restituendi  Capitolii  in  L.  Vestinam  confert  (Vespasian us).  Ab 
eo  contracti  haruspices,  monuere,  ut  reliquiaB  prions  delubri  in  paludes  avehe- 
rentur:  iemplum  iisdem  vestigiis  sisteretur:  nolle  deos  mutari  teterem  formaoi." 
Tacit.  Hist.  1.  4.  c.53«  %  Mart.  I.  5.  epig.  10. 

§  "  Romae  scalpturatam  in  Jovis  Capitolini  asde  priuium  factum  est  post 
tertinm  Punicum  bellnm  initum/'   Plin.  Hist.  Mat.  1.  S6.  c.  25. 

U2 


1.  Tit  Co-  reckoned  the  years  of  the  state,  by  the  number  cMf  nails.  Livy* 
^  '  '  calls  this  ceremony  clavum  pangere,  or, davwnji^ere;  an(l  adds 
the  reason  of  this  method  of  preserving  theii:  chronology— 
"  quia  rarae  per  ea  tempora  literae  erant"  The  nail  was 
called  clavus  annalis.  I  find  this  custom  remaining  in  the  391 
year  of  Rome,  in  the  consulate  of  L.  ^milius  Mamercinus, 
and  of  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinesis.  The  country  people  long 
continued  to  reckon  thdr  own  and  children's  ages,  by  driving 
liails  into  the  walls  of  their  cottages.-f-  This  opeiration  was 
likewise  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the  plague :  for  this 
purpose  L.  Manlius,  A.  U.  390,  was  named  Dictator  to  drive 
the  nail. 

iBAa  ndei.  Qcero  places  the  JEdes  Fidei  near  to  the  temple  of  Jupi^ 
Capitolinus,  but  of  which  there  are  no  remains. — "  Qui  jus 
jurandum  violat,  is  Fidem  vioIat>  quam  in  Capitolio  vidnam. 
Jovis  Opt.  Max,  majores  nostri  esse  voluerunt."  J 

TheTarpeian       From  the  Tarpetan  rock  the  Romans  threw  .down  many  of 
""^^'  their  criminals : 


'  £t  hornbilis  de  saxo  jactus  deorsum."§ 


A  mode  of  execution  used  by  the  Jews,]]  and  othw  -andent 
nations.  But  its  situation,  like  that  of  many  of  the  Roman 
antiquities,  is  disputed  by  the  antiquaries..    The  predpice  at 

•  Lib.  7.  c.  3.  t  Petron.  ^aXyx.  c.  59.  ,   J  Cic.  de  Of- 

ficiis.  1.  3.  c.  £9.  ^  Lucretius,  1.  S.  t.  \03Q. 

y  -2  Chronicles^  ch.  25.  i-.  .12, — See  BarriDgtoo's  Observations  on  (be  ancient 
Statutes,  yiz.  t3  Heory  VIII. 
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the  corner  of  the  Cafferelli  palace,  and  which  overlooks  the  i.  The  Ca- 
convent  of  the  Tor  di  Speccbi^  is  commonly  shown  as  such.  ^*^No!i. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  rubbish  with  which  it 
is  filled  up,  its  height  is  not  so  contemptible  as  represented 
by  Sishop  Burnet,*  who  seems,  unhappily^  to  have  had  a  re- 
luctancy  to  tell  truth,  even  when  he  had  no  interest  to  do 
Otherwise,  This  precipice  is  s.till  about  sixty  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular |)ei^ht :  and  if  we  add  to  it  twenty  feet,  which  seems 
to  be  the  height  of  the  rubbish  accumulated  at  the  bot- 
tom ^  above  the  modem  street,  and  twenty  feet  more,  the 
height  of  the  latter  above  that  of  the  ancient  street;  the 
height  of  the  whole  was  about  an  hundred  feet.     Others  again 

have,  plac^  this  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Forum.       No.  5. 

»   . 

And^  indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  rock,  on  that  part  of  the 
hill  called  Monte  Caprino,  which  overlooks  the  piazza  of  the 
church  della  Consolazione ,  where  formerly  was  the  Forum  Ro^ 
manum.  This  rock,  no  doubt,  might  have  served  fpr  this  dis- 
mal  purpose.  But  the  former  seems  more  probably  to  have 
been  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  from  it  the  criminal  was 
thrown  properly  out  of  the  city,  into  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  only  inclosed  within 
the  city  walla  by  Aurelian.  Yet  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus*f- 
tells.  us,  that  diassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against  the 
state,  in  the  twenty-third  year  aft^r  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
was  thrown .  down,  in  presence  of  the  people^  from  the  rock 
that  overlooked  th^  Forum. 

Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of  the  tables  of  their  Tabuianum. 

*  Travels^  p.  231.  ed.  1750.  f  Lib.  8.  €•  Ifi.  sect.  4. 
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i.TJieCa-  ^^ws  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  and  in  the 
pitoi  hiU.  Atrium  Libertatis^  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  Aventine 
No.  6.  hill ;  yet  they  had  a  particular  building  for  that  purpose  on  the 
Capitol  hill,  called  the  Tahulariumi  The  public  laws  engraved 
on  tables  of  brass,  were  fixed  up  in  the  porticos  of  this  build* 
ing,  for  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  people ;  as  within  it 
the  prvate  deeds  and  other  records  were  preserved.  Vespasian 
undettook  to  restore  three  thousand  of  these  tables  which 
were  defaced  by  fire,  in  the  Vitellian  tumult,  causing  diligent 
search  to  be  made  for  the  truest  copies  to  supply  the  loss. — 
"  Instrumentum  Imperii  pulcherrimum,  ac  vetustissimum  con- 
fecit,  quo  continebantur  pane  ab  exordio  urbis  senatus-consulta, 
plebiscita,  de  societate  et  foeJere,  ac  privilegio  cuicumque  con- 
cessis."*  These  laws  thus  restored  by  Vespasian ,  were  again 
destroyed  in  a  subsequent  fire.  And,  in  these  different  confia-> 
gntions,  we  may  justly  conclude,  perished  the  most  valuable 
vouchers  of  the  Roman  history.  The  senators'  palace  is  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium ;  and  we  still  see  a  part  of  its 
Doric  portico,  towards  the  Forum,  which  serves  for  the  stables.-f  ^ 

Temple  of         Immediately  behind  the  Tabularium,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
^p^icr   o-     j^m^  j^^^  much  covered  with  rubbish,  are  three  columns,  with 
No.  7.       part  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
Of  all  the  epithets  given  to  Jupiter,  none  conveyed  more  ter- 
ror to  superstitious  man  than  that  of  the  Thunderer— 

'^  Ccelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare/'J 

*  Saet.  Vit.  Vespas.  c.  8.  f  This  remain  is  published  by  Ficoroni^ 

Vest,  di  Roma,  1. 1»  c.  10.  :|:  Hon  L  3.  od.  5. 
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Hence  it  was  that  Augustus  caused  this  temple  to  be  built,  to  i.  The  Co. 
celebrate  an  escape  which  was  somewhat  particular.  For  be-  ^ 
ing  on  an  expedition  in  Cantabria,  and  travelling  by  night,  a 
flash  of  lightning  struck  {against  his  litter,  and  killed  the  ser- 
vant who  carried  the  torch.*  It  had  been  burnt  down,  pro- 
bably, along  with  the  Tabularium,  and  afterwards  restored, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  .  estitver  .  .  .•f  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  frieze.  This  temple  is  Corinthian,  the  columns  are  white 
marble  fluted,  and  the  capitals  and  frieze  are  finely  wrought.;]; 
On  the  side  of  the  frieze  remain  some  instruments  of  sacrifice 
elegantly  cut  in  basso-relievo,  viz.  the  prarficulum^  the  patera 
the  asper^illum,  the  secur is,  and  cutter.  Here  we  see  the  aU 
bogalerus,  a  cap  exactly  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  which  no  doubt 
had  been  worn  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  and  from  which  the 
church  has  taken  this  ornament.  Augustus  has  likewise  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  history  of  this  event,  on  the  reverse  of  one  of 
his  medals  where  we  see  this  temple,  with  the  inscription — 

lOVI   TONANTI. 

It  appears  from  Suetonius,§  that  the  emperor  often  went  to 
this  temple ;  and  that  the  people,  copying  his  example,  rarely 
paid  their  devotions  to  any  other  deity.    The  historian,  there- 

•  Suet.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  £8. 

tThe  first  letter,  viz.  b  is  wanting,  as  are  the  last  three^  viz.  vnt. 

%See  Piranesi's  view  of  it — Ant.  di  Roma,  Tom.  J.  tab.  32.  fig.  2.— ^e 
abo  ''  Les  Edifices  de  Rome,  par  Desgodetz/'  c.  1 1 . 

§  *^  Cum  dedicatam  in  Capitolio  cedem  Tonanti  Jovi  assidue  frequentaret, 
tomniavit  queri  Capitolinum  Jovem,  cnltores  sibi  abduci,  seque  respondisse : 
ToDantem  pro  janitore  ei  appositum."— ^Vit.  August,  c.  91* 
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fore,  pleasantly  tells  us,  that  Jupiter  Capitolmus  appeared  in 
a  dream  to  Augustus,  andf  complaihed  that  he  had  dimihisHed 
the  number  of  his  votaries,  to  which  he  artfully  answered,' that 
he  had  only  given  him  a  porter  in  the  person  of  Jupiter  Tdnans. 
And,  inded,  this  temple  is  so  placed  that  it  might  haVe  been 
called  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Capitdl. 


Modem  Ca« 
pitol* 


Museum* 


I  cannot  leave  this  hill  without  observing,  that  the  modem 
Capitol  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III.  from  the  de- 
signs of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  And  the  Museum  and  pa^ 
lace  of  the  Conservatori  are  monuments  of  the  fine  ts^ste  of  that 
great  artist. 

The  Museum  contains  the  noble  collection  of  marbles,  busts, 
statues,  basso-relievos,  urns,  inscriptions,  &c.  formed  by  Cle- 
ment XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  To  give  a  list  of  these  curious 
monuments  would  require  a  particular  work  ;  and  such  a  one 
has  been  presented  to  the  public,  accompanied  with  prints  and 
learned  remarks,  by  Monsignor  Bottari,  and  Signor  Niccolo 
Fuggini.*  And  Marchese  Lucatelli  *t  has  given  a  decsriptive 
catalogue  of  them. 


Lex  ]«^         In  the  Museum  I  saw  the  plate  of  brass  on  which  is  engraved 

^"Museo  Capitolino,  contenente  le  imagini  degli  uomiDi  illustri.  Sic.  coUe 
osservazioni  di  Monsignor  Gio.  Bottari."    In  Roma,  nella  Calcografia^  4  Tom. 


fol. 

t ''  Maseo  Capitolino,  o  sia  descrizioni  delle  statue,  8cc.  che  si  custodiscono 

■  *    * 

nell  palazzo  alia  destradel  Senatorio^  &c.    In  Roma,  nella  Stamperia  del  Ber* 

nabo,  ]750.4to. 
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the  celebrated  decree  called  the  Lex  Regia.  By  this  lasting  i.TheCa^ 
monument  of  servility  the  senate  divested  themselves  of  all  ^^ 
^wer,  by  authorising  Vespasian  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  de- 
clare peace  and  war,  and  to  do  every  other  act  of  sovereignty, 
without  asking  their  advice  or  consent.  This  inscription,  in- 
'  deed,  proves  that  the  emperors,  as  such,  did  not  succeed  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  kings  ;  for  the  supreme  power  still  re- 
mained in  the  people  and  senate,  who  conferred  it  on  such, 
and  not  on  all,  of  the  emperors  as  they  judged  proper.  Be- 
cause here  we  find  that,  before  Vespasian,  this  exuberant  au- 
thority had  been  given  only  to  Augustus,  to  Tiberius,  and  to 
Claudius.* 

In  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori^  among  other  ancient  cu-  cbnserva- 
rious  monuments,  are  preserved  the  Fasti  Consulares,  found  ^^l^  q^^^ 
in  the  Forum,  durhig  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  and  given  to  »"i»'««* 
the  Capitol  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese ;  inscriptions  well 
known^  and  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  chronology. 

In  an  adjacent  building  is  the  gallery  of  pictures  purchased  Gaiieiy  of 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  where  ^*^^"'*^ 
he  established  the  academy  of  drawing. 

Let  me  now  turn  towards  the  Forum.    The  entries  to  the  Entries  to 
Capitol  were  formerly  from  that  side,  the  rest  being  fortified.   ^^  ^«P*t<>^' 

^  This  inscriptioD  has  been  published  by  several  aothorf,  particularly  by  Gruter, 
Gronovias,  Oravioa,  Heineccius,  and  by  Leopoldus  Metastatias^  in  a  dissertation 
intituled— De  Lege  Regia,  sen  tabula  ®nea  capitoiina,  notis  animadversionibus 
iUnstrata  per  Leopoldum  Metastasiuin,  Petri  frairem.  RomaB,  1767. 4to. 
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1.  The  Ca^    They  seem  to  have  been  three.    The  cUvus  capitoUum  prohtL^ 
fntoi  hiu.       yy  j^  fj.^j^  jj^  gj j^  ^  ^j^  Tabularium  towards  the  temple  of 

Concord,  and  was  terminated  by  Tiberiu3's  triumphal  arch,  of 
which  there  is  no  remain**  The  second  entry  was  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tabularium,  and  led  to  Septiriiius  Severus^s 
triumphal  arch,  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention.  And  the ' 
third  entry  led  to  the  Forum  of  Mars,  and  is  now  called  Salita 
di  Marforio,  b.  corruption  of  Martis  Foruni :  this  qitry  is  just 
behind  the  church  named  St.  Peters  prison,  which  is  com- 
monly reckoned  the  ancient  TuUianum.^  Though  these  three 
were  the  principal  entries  to  the  Capitol,  yet  it  appears  from 
Tacitus'J  account  of  the  Vitellian  war,  that  a  staircase  of  an 

*  ITiit  arch  wtg  erected  in  membry  df  the  ttaodards,  the  ettgla,  lost  bj 
Yarcis  in  Germany,  having  been  recovered  by  Geroianicus,  under  the  autpicet 
of  Tiberiu8.«-Tacit«  Ann.  1.  £•  c.  41. 

f  The  TuUianum,  so  called  from  Servius  TulIiuSy  who  seems  to  have  invented 
it^  was  not  the  prison  in  general^  bat  a  dismal  dungeon  in  it^  where  malefactors 
were  privately  strangled.  To  be  sent  to  the  TuUianum  was  the  same  as  a  sen* 
tence  of  death.  As  a  terror  to  commit  a  crime,  this  prison  was  built  in  view  of 
the  Forum*  The  description  which  Sallust  gives  of  the  TuUianum  conveys  tons 
all  the  horrors  of  a  prison :— '^  £st  locus  in  carcere,  quod  TuUianum  adpeUator^ 
i  nbi  paullulum  ascenderis  ad  Issvam,  circiter  duodecim  pedes  humi  depressus^ 

eum  muniunt  undique  parietes,  atque  insuper  camera,  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta; 
sed  incultu,  tenebrisj  odorefada  atque  terri6ili8  ejus  fades  est  J'  Bel.  Catilin.  c.  55* 
This  description,  I  think,  exactly  answers  to  the  appearance  of  the  church  called 
Si.  Peter's  prison,  though  antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  head* 
(See  Nar|clini,  Rom*  Ant.  L  6.  c.  IJ.)  The  TuUianum  was  long  the  only  prisoa 
in  Rome«    Juvenal  considered  this  as  a  mark  of  the  morals  of  the  people  :<— • 

'^  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Secula,  qusB  quondam  sub  regibus,  atque  tribuuis 
ViderunI  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam*''  Sat*  9,  v*  81Cw 

t|:Hist.l.S,c.71. 
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hundred  steps  led  to  the  Capitol  by  the  Tarpeian  rock. —  i.ThOt. 
«*  Turn  diversos  Capk(^  aditus  invadunt,  juxta  lucum  asyli,  ^'^  **^*  • 
et  quk  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus  aditur." 

9 

At  the  noitb*etst  3ide  of  this  hill,  at  what  is  now  Called  Ma^  Sepulchre  of 
oel  di  Owviy  I  ohserved  the  remains  of  the  sepulchral  moniunent  Bibdus!^^* 
of  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus,  which  is  thus  inscribed^-* 

C.   POBLICIO   .  £•   F.  BIBVLO   •   A£D   •   PL.   H0NQBI8 
VIRTVTISQVE   .   CAVSA   .   SENATVS 
CONSVLTO   .   POPVLrgVE   .   IVSSV    .   L0CV8 
M0NVM£S^TD  .   gVO   .   IPSE  .  POSTElEIgVE 
EIVS   .   INRERRENTVR   .   PVBLICE   .  HATVS   •  EST. 

V 

This  monument,  when  erected,  had  been  without  the  walls  of 

the  city,  and  was  properly  in  the  Campus  Martins.     Still  it 

was  a  singular  honour  conferred  on  Bibulus,  who  seems  to  have 

lived  in  the  time  bf  the  second  Punic  war,  though  I  cannot 

with  certainty  trace  his  iiistory.     Indeed  I  find  a  C.  Poblicius 

Bibulus  pro-qusesMT  in  the  consulship  of  Q,  Fabius  Flaccus  - 

in  the  year  of  Rome  541,  ^nd  tribune  of  the  people  in  the 

consulship  of  Q.  Fabius   Maximus,  in  the  ^^ar  544.     This 

monument  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  form  of  the 

characters  of  the  inscriptjon  deserve  the  attention  of  the  cu« 

xious.     It  is  published  by  Piranesi«* 

*AnU  Rom. Turn*  £•  tab.  4  and  5. 
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II.  THE  PALATINE  HILL. 

The  Palatine  hill,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  centre  of 
the  seven  hills,  was  that  on  which  Romulus  founded  Rome ; 
it  was  the  Roma  Quadrata ;  but  in  the  sequel  it  served  only 
for  the  imperial  palace. 

It  is  a  trapezium  approaching  to  a  parallelogram; 


1400  f.  rom. 


The  side  AB  fronts  the  Circus  Maximus,  BD  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum,  DC  the  via  Sacra,  and  CA  the  Celian  hill. 


Imperial  pa« 
lace,  begun 
by  Augus- 
tU8y  and  fi- 
nished by 
Domitiant 


^^  » ■         ..... 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  many  buildings,  both  public 
and  private  stood  on  this  hill.  It  was  in  Hortensius's  house 
where  Ai^gustus  first  dwelt.    But  that  having  been  CQnsumed. 


J 
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by  fire,^  and  perhaps  thought  too  little  for  the  imperial  dig«  2.  Tke  Paia. 
nity,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  regular  plan  of  an  immense  ^ 
building.  He  executed,  however,  only  that  part  of  it  towards 
.the  .Celian  hilU  The  other  half,  towards  the  Forum,  was 
carried  on  by  Tiberius,  and  completed  by  Caligula.  But  as 
the  palace  had  suffered  much  from  fire,  at  different  times,  the 
whole  was  restored  and  rendered  more  magnificent  by  Domi- 
tian.  For  which  purpose  he  employed  the  architect  Rabirius^ 
whose  talents  are  celebrated  by  Martial-.^f — 

*'  Astra  polumque  tua  cepisti  mente,  Rabin: 
Parrhasiam  mir^  qui  struis  arte  domum.'* 

This  palace  is  most  advantageously  situated.  It  overlooks,  its  situation. 
in  a  manner,  the  city,  and  is  placed,  according  to  Vitruvius,;{; 
in  the  most  healthful  position.  For  he  advises,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  Italy,  not  to  build  a  house  to  front  any  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass :  and  here  w^  find  this  building 
flanked  by  them;  for  the  line  SN  lies  south  and  north. 

Few  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Romans  have  suf- 
fered more  than  the  imperial  palace,  from  length  of  time  and 
barbarous  hands.  Indeed  many  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen,  but  so  disjointed  and  defaced,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  almost  impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  a  plan,  and 
inuch  more  so  an  elevation  of  it.    Such  an  undertaking,  how-  Described  by- 

Bianchini. 

♦  SocU  Vit.  Aug.  c.  57.  t  lib.  7.  tp.  56««-Vid9  !•  10.  fPt  ?!• 

^  Li)).  1.  c.  6f 
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&  Tk  PAf  ei^r«  ins  baen  ftttefUpted  by  th«  learned  Monsigmxr  Blandiini.* 
'^***        He  died  hefiore  his  w<irk  was  finished,  and  several  articles  he 

no  dodbt  intended  to  have  mentioned  are  wanting.  It  is  true, 
he  d<ies  not  ofibr  to  give  plans  or  elevations  of  the  palace  as  it 
.  vtta  left  either  bj  Augustus,  or  Tiberius,  w  Caligula,  but  only 
as  k  was  restored  and  improved  by  Domitian.  Although  this 
work,  which  is  full  of  ingenious  remarks,  does  not  give  us, 
lierhaps,  tbe  real  plan  of  the  imperial  palace,  yet  it  gives  us  such 
an  one  as  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  may 
afford  many  useful  and  curious  hints  to  architects. 

Bianchini  divides  this  palace  into  two  parts.    The  half  which 

looks  towards  the  Celian  hill,  he  calls  Domus  Augustana^  and 

many  of  its  ruins  ara  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  English 

See  Palatine    College^  and  convent  of  St.  Bonaventura.    The  other  half, 

No!?kJd  2.  ^*^h  **^^*  towards  the  Forum,  he  calls  Domus  Tiberiana^ 
No.  &.      und  we  find  ks  rums  fn  the  Famese  gardens.    Each  of  these 
buildings  was  divided  kito  several  courts  and  apartments 

Gardens  of         Between  these  two  buildings  were  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

They  stood  on  that  pAit  of  the  hill  now  belonging  to  the 
Spada  family.  They  were  laid  out  by  Domitian  \n  the  Assy- 
riaflpi  Aittttner,  and  see«  *o  ansrwer  to  the  description  given  of 
those  of  Ahasuerus,  In  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  i.  Perhaps  we 
have  th*  plan  of  these  gardens,  and  of  the  rtdtiit  haH,  or  tricH- 
fiiums  that  stood  itt  thdr  centre,  stffl  preserved,  in  one  of  the 
fragments  of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome,  executed  in  the  time 

^  DetP  Palazzo  de^  Cesari,  opera  postuma  di  Monsignor  Fraacesco  Bianchioi^ 
Veronese,    In  Verona,  per  Bcnio,  1738,  fol. 
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of  Septimius  Severus^  and  which  are  now  placed  in  tiie  Ca;»tol.  ^.  The  fOa* 
This  fragment  is  marked  . .  donaea  . . ,  the  first  letter  a  having    '"* 
been  broke  off.    Bellori,*  who  first  published  these  fragments, 
reckons  adokaea  the  same  as  Adonidis  Aula.    It  was  here 
that  Domitian,  according  to  Philostratus,^  gave  audience  to 
Apollonius  TyaneuS)  that  celebrated  impostor. 

The  entry  to  the  gardens  seems  to  have .  been  from  the  vta 
Sacra.  The  end  towards  the  circus  was  terminated  by  a 
theatre,  which  Panvinius,|  and  from  him  Bianchini  calls 
theairum  Tauri.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  of  its  A  theaf re. 
being  thus  named.  I  remember  no  theatre  built  by  Taurus. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  amphitheatre  built  by  Statiliua  Tau* 
rus,  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  but  which  is  quite 
difl^ent  from  the  theatre  on  this  hill.  On  each  side  of  the 
gardens  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  by^odrom,  fw  exercise. 

The  palace  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Claudian  aque*  naudian 
duct,  whkh  was  brought  over  the  Celian  hill ;  and  some  of  its  ^'i"*^"^*- 
arches  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Bonaventura. 

It  was  on  the  Palatine  hill  that  Augustus  built  the  temple  Ti^mpic  of 
of  Apollo.     It  stood,  according  to  Bianchini,  a  little  beyond     ^  ^* 
Titus's  triumphal  arch,  in  the  gardens  formerly  of  Ronconi, 
and  which  are  now  part  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bonaventura. 

*  Fragmenla  Veatigii^veteris  RomsB.  Ta¥.  XL   Tbey  hfive  fliucc  b^en  fe^ 
published,  in  sipall,  by  Pironeai,  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  ' 

*f-  Life  of  Apollonius  TyaneuB,  1.  7.  c.  14,  i(n4 1#  8»  €•  St 
:|:  De  ludis  Circensibas. 
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2.  The  ?aia^  On  the  Teverse  of  a  medal  of  Augustus,  publbhed  by  Ficftroni,* 

I  observe  a  temple,  which  is  reckoned  the  one  in  question. 
By  this  it  appears  to  have  been  a  rotondo,  with  an  open  portico, 
somewhat  like  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Blanchini  places  )t  in  a 
square  court  ornamented  with  a  peristyle.  The  statues  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded  the  portico  ;*f  and  op- 
posite to  them  their  husbands  on  horseback.  In  this  temple 
were  preserved  some  of  the  finest  works,  both  of  sculpture 
and  painting  of  the  celebrated  Greek  artists.  Here,  in  presence 
of  Augustus,  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace  was  sung  by 
twenty-seven  noble  youths,  and  as  many  virgins.  And  here 
the  emperor,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  often  assembled  the 
senate.  X 

Libraries,  G>ntiguous  to  this  temple  were  the  Greek  and  Latin  libra- 

ries, formed  by  Augustus.  In  these  were  deposited  the  works 
of  the  most  elegant  writers.  They  were  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Apollo.  Horace,§  accusing  Celsus  of  plagiarism, 
says  he  copies  the  works  approved  of  by  the  Palatine  Apollo : 

<<  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit }  monitus,  multumque  monendus ; 
Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo." 

Caius  Julius  Higinus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  an 
eminent  grammarian,  was  librarian  of  the  Palatine  library.  || 

♦  Le  Vest,  di  Roma,  1. 1.  c.  8.  f  ProperliuB,  1.  2.  elcg.  «1. 

X  Suet.  V.  Aug.  c.  £9*  §  Lib.  ].  epist.  S 

I  Sttetonius  de  illust.  Gramm.  c.  fiO. 
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In  the  year  I7s0f  digging  in  the  Farnese  gardens^  a,  most  2.  The  ?da* 
magnificent  hall  was  discovered.     It  had  been  concealed  by  Amagnifi- 
the  roof  which  had  broken  down,  and  by  the  rubbish  of  the  ^°'  ***"' 
adjacent  buildings  wliich  had  been  carried  there.     See  its  plan 
and  elevation  in  Bianchini.     It  was  soo  palms  in  leogth,  and 
13d  in  breadth.     It  was  orrtamented  with  columns  of  gialh 
antico^  and  other  precious  marbles.     Here  were  found  several 
colossal  statues  of  basalte.    And  indeed  the  very  fragments  of 
capitals  and  friezes,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Famese  gardens^ 
demonstrate  the  magnificence  of  this  hall.     No  sooner  was  it 
fully  discovered  than  the  Farnese  family  robbed  it  of  all  its 
ornaments.     Bianchini  reckons  that  it  was  built  by  Domitian, 
and  served  for  the  great  chamber  of  audience. 

Behind  this  hall  I  saw  baths,  which  had  been  finely  painted.  Baths. 
A  few  of  the  paintings  still  remaining  are  a  proof  of  it.  These 
surely  were  not  the  baths  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
for  Sextus  Roscius :  but  perhaps  they  are  those  to  which  Ca« 
ligula  endeavoured  to  escape,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
captain  of  the  pretorian  guard,  in  an  unfrequented  corridor  that 
led  to  them^  as  related  by  the  historian  Josephus«* 

Bianchini  places,  the  temple  of  Augustus  near  to  the  great  Temple  of 
hall,  on  a  line  with  that  of  Apollo.     I  am  rather  inclined  to  ^"8"**^** 
think,  that  the  temple  of  Augustus  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Forum;  since  it  was  over  that  temple  that 
Caligula  laid  his  bridge  to  join  the  palace  to  the  CapitoL-f 

*  Dc  Bello  Jud.  1. 19.  c.  1.  t  Suet.  V.  Calig.  c.  23. 
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2.  The  Paia^  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire,  before  the  time  of  Pliny  the 

tint  hill.  -  - 

elder. 


The  part  of  the  palace  towards  the  Forum  was  extended  by 
Caligula  *  He  so  contrived  it,  thisit  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  a  portico  to  his  imperial 
mansion.  He  thus  honoured  these  heroical  divinities,  by 
making  them  his  porters.  Here  he  used  to  sit,  in  his  mad  fits, 
to  be  seen  amidst  his  brother  deities,  and  to  be  adored  by  those 
who  came  to  him  about  business. 

Front  of  the  There  were,  no  doubt,  entries  to  the  palace  from  each  side ; 
No.  4.  but  the  principal  front  was  towards  the  via  Sacra.  BianchinI 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered  the  elevation  of  its  por- 
tico. For  Servius,  the  ancient  commentator  of  Virgil,  sdys  that 
the  poetj-f  under  the  name  of  the  palace  of  Latinus,  really 
described  that  pf  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  hill : — 

*'  Tectum  augustum,  ingens,  centum  sublime  columnis^ 
Urbe  fuit  summa,"  &c. 

Now,  at  these  verses,  we  find  a  painting,  preserved  among 
the  fragments  of  the  Vatican  Virgil,J  of  a  portico,  with  eight 
fluted  Corinthian  columns^  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
This  Bianchini  supposes  to  have  been  copied  from  Augustus's 
palace,  as  that  building  probably  existed  when  these  paintings 

•  Suet.  V.  Calig.  c.  23.  t  JEn.  7.  v.  17a 

X  See  Sancto  Bartoli's  print  of  it,  id  ''  Antiquissimi  Virgiliaoi  Codicis  frag* 
menta,  et  pictarss  ex  bibliolheca  Vaticana.^ 
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yfBve  executed ;  which  Mabillion*  reckons  to  be  prior  to  the  2.  TheFda- 

^^  f  ^^        A.      ai  tint  hiil, 

time  of  Constantine. 


To  render  the  ascent  to  the  palace,  from  the  via  Sacra,  more  Principal 
easy,  there  were  steps,  probably  extended  in  a  semicircular 
form,  before  the  portico,  but  so  low  that  even  horses  and 
carriages  could  go  up.  It  was  such  as  the  Italians  call^  scala 
a  cordonata.  When  Plotina,  the  virtuous  wife  of  Trajan,  first 
entered  the  imperial  palace,  she  stopped  on  the  staircase,  and, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  that  she  hoped  to  return  from  the 
palace  as  innocent  as  she  now  entered  it.*f*  In  the  Theodosian 
code;|;  we  find  several  laws  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,— **  de 
annonis  civicis,  et  de  pane  gradili" — which  ordered  the  bread, 
their  liberality  gave  to  the  people,  to  be  publicly  distributed  on 
the  staircase.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  was  done  on  the 
steps  of  the  palace,  under  their  own  eyes. 

The  extent,  the  variety,  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  impe- 
rial palace  pronounced  it  the  habitation  of  the  masters  of  the 

world. 

« 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  mentioning  the  tem-  Temple  of 
pie  of  the  goddess  Viriplaca,  which  anciently  stood  on  the  Pa-     '"^  *^** 
latine  hill.§    When  any  dispute  arose  between  husband  and 
wife,  they  repaired  to  this  temple,  and  after  exposing  their 
complaints   before   the   goddess,   all   their   differences   were 

*  Iter  lialicum,  p.  6l.  f  Dion.  Cassius,  id  TrajaDO,  c.  15, 

t  L.  14.  tit,  17.  §  Val.  Max.  I.  2.  c.  1. 


■ 
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2.  The  Pah'  immediately  tecbnciled,  and  they  returned  home  in  frienc^hip. 

Pity  it  is  that  there  are  not  every  where  temples  that  can  pro- 
duce such  happy  effects ! 

Mr.  Gibbon*  says,  that  *«  the  epithet  Firiplaca,  appeaser  of 
husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission  and 
repentance  were  always  expected/'  The  celebrated  historiah 
seems  to  have  taken  this  idea  from  the  learned  Ludoviciia 
Vives.-j*  But  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  fair  sex  will,  tto 
doubt,  easily  vindicate  their  own  rights ;  rtor  need  they  the 
assistance  of  my  rough  voice  to  do  so. 

*  Roman  Empire^  Vol.  4.  p.  S79*  4lo« 

t  Treatise  on  the  duties  of  husbands  to  their  wives^  L  €L 


r 
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III.  THE  AVENTINE  HILL. 


Behind  the  Circus  Maximus  lies  the  Aventine  bill.  It  is  sur-  see  Aven- 
rounded  by  the  circus,  the  Tiber,  the  city  walls,  and  Cara-  ^[^^fi\^ 
calla^s  baths.  Here  Remus  wished  to  build  the  new  city,  but 
was  prevented  by.  an  unpropitious  augury.  This  hill  was 
therefore  long  considered  as  unfortunate.  And  though  it  was 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  thus  added  to  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius, 
yet  it  was  not  reckoned  properly  within  the  pomamum  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius. 

On  the  Aventine  hill  were  many  temples  and  other  build- 
ings, of  which  Nardini*  has  given  us  a  list :  but  as  there  are 
now  no  remains  of  them,  I  shall  not  give  myself  much  trouble 
to  fix  their  precise  situations.  At  i»'esent  a  few  churches  and 
vineyards  are  only  to  be  seen  here. 

Of  these  temples  that  of  Diana  -f  was  the  most  celebrated.  Temple  of 
It  was  built  by  Servius  Tullius  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  ^^^^ 
common  use  of  the  people  of  Latium  and  Sabina.  Here  they 
annually  assembled,  and,  after  sacrificing  to  the  goddess,  any 
disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  different  cities  were  ami- 
cably adjusted.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  rules  to  be 
observed  at  these  meetings,  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the 

*  Roma  Ant.  1.  7*  c.  7« 

t  Diaila  was  the  same  as  Luna :  hence  Orid  says — 

*^  Luna  regit  menses,  hujus  quoque  tempora  mensis 
FiDit  Aventino  Luna  colenda  jugo.''    Fast.  1.  3*  v.  883»    ^ 
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3.  The  Avtn^ 
tinehilL 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


temple.*  This  political  institution  resembled  that  of  Ephesus, 
dedicated  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  same  deity.  Where 
this  temple  stood  is  quite  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  have 
placed  it  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St.  Sabina^  and 
others  where  we  see  that  of  St.  Prisca ;  but  Bufulini,  in  his 
map  of  Romej-f  places  it  almost  on  the  centre  of  the  hill. 


Temple  of 
Juno* 


Another  remarkable  temple  that  stood  on  this  hill  was  that 
of  Juno,  vowed  to  her  by  Camillus  at  the  siege  of  Veii.  Her 
statue,  which  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  that  un- 
fortunate city,  was  preserved  here :. 

*'  Nee  gens  ulla  tuos  asque  celebrabit  honores.*' J 

The  situation  of  this  temple  is  equally  uncertain.  I  find,  in- 
deed, that  some  antiquaries-  place  it  at  St.  Sabina.  The 
twenty-four  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  of  white  marble, 
fluted,  which  support  the  nave  of  this  church,  may  have  or- 
namented some  of  the  temples  that  stood  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 


Temple  of 
Hercules. 
No.  3. 


Armilus* 
trum. 


Near  to  this  church  is  that  of  St.  Alexius,  lately  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Quirini.§  The  temple  of  Hercules  is 
by  some  writers  placed  here ;  for  near  to  it  was  found  the  sta- 
tue of  young  Hercules,  of  basalte,  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 
Others  reckon  that  this  had  been  the  situation  of  the  armilus* 
trum,  from  an  inscription  likewise  found  here. 

•  Dion,  Hal.  1. 4.  c.  7.  sect.  5.  t  Republished  by  Nolli. 

jVirg.  ^n.  1.  12.  V.  840. 

§  D«  Felix  Nerinius^  de  Tempio  et  CceDobio  S.  S.  Bonifacii  et  Alexii. 
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SACRVM  .   MAG   .    VICI   .  ARMILVSTRI   .* 

The  armilustrum^  was  an  annual  feast,  J  at  which  the  sol- 
diersy  in  armour,  were  purified.  They  sacrificed  and  danced 
round  an  altar,  perhaps  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  was  pro- 
bably here  that  the  Romans  deposited  their  arms;  fpr  they 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  them  but  in  time  of  war.  The  po- 
lished Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  thought  it  incompatible 
with  civil  goTernment  to  wear  arms  in  time  of  peace.  If  dis- 
putes arose  between  man  and  man,  they  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  magistrate.  To  be  armed  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  deter- 
mine our  private  quarrels  with  the  sword^  are  customs  we  in- 
herit from  our  Gothic  and  Celtic  ancestors.  The  Germans 
were  always  armed. — **  Nihil  autem  neque  publicas  neque  pri- 
vatas  rei,  nisi  armati  agunt."§ — The  absurd  and  barbarous 
method  of  deciding  questions  of  property  by  dueU  seems  to 
have  been  early  practised  by  the  Celtic  nations.  Thus  we 
find  in  Spain,  about  the  54(5th  year  of  Rome,  two  noblemen, 
cousin-germans,  deciding  by  the  sword  a  claim  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  the  city  of  Ibis,  And  though  Scipio  desired  to 
settle  their  dispute  amicably^  they  refused  to  do  so,  saying — 
"  Nee  alium  deorum  hominurave,  quam  Martem  se  judicem 
habit uros  esse.'*  || 


3.  The  Aven* 
tine  kiU. 


The  cave  of  Cacus,  that  famous  robber,  is  supposed  to  have   cavcof  Ca. 
stood  between  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  river.  According   ^'"' 


*  Locio  Faano.  I.  d.  c.  I. 

X  It  was  on  the  xiv.  cal.  Novem. 

||>T.  Liv.  1.^8.  c.^l 


t  Var.  Ling.  Lat.  5.  S. 

§  Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  13. 
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3.  The  Jven-  to  Livy*  he  was  a  shepherd : — *^  Pastor  accola  ejus  loci,  nomine 
iinehiu.        ^^^^^^  f^^^^  viribus/'— And  Virgil  f  makes  him  the  son  of 

Tulcan,  or  the  god  of  fire : 

'*  Huic  monstro  Vulcanus  erat  pater/' 

But^  stripped  of  his  poetical  appellation,  perhaps  Cacus  was  a 
blacksmith,  who  had  a  forge  on  the  side  of  the  Aventine  hill. 

Priorato  of         Joining  to  the  convent  of  St.  Alexius,  I  saw  the  church  of  St. 

Malta. 

No. 4.  Maiy,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Malta;  which,  with  its 
little  beautiful  villa,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Priorato ^ 
From  hence  we  enjoyed  a  most  advantageous  view  both  of 

thc^Dea^Bo-  R^"^^  ^"^  ^^  *^^  Campagnia.  The  temple  of  the  Dea  Bona  is 
"*•  reckoned  to  have  stood  here  :  it  was  consecrated  by  the  vestal 

Claudia,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Livia,  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Temple  of         Publius  Victor  mentions  the  temple  of  Isis  on  the  Aventine 

hill.  The  curious  table  of  basalte,  covered  with  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  found  here  A.  D.  1709,  and  published  by 
Ficoroni,  X  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  this  temple.  Apuleius§ 
has  given  a  description  of  the  feasts  of  Isis,  as  performed  at 
Rome,  and  which  the  Romans  had  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
when  they  introduced  her  worship  into  Italy.  These  ceremo- 
nies were  so  indecent  that  her  priests  and  votaries  were  for  some 
time  banished  from  Rome.  Juvenal, ||  with  his  usual  energy, 
represents  the  temples  of  Isis  as  places  of  prostitution : — 

♦  T.  Liv.  1.  U  c.  7.  t  -En.  8.  v.  198.  J  Vest  di  Roma,  1. 1.  c*  18. 

§  Lib.  1 1  II  Satjr.  6.  v.  488. 
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— **  Jamque  expectatur  in  hoitis/ 1  5.  tu  Avm^ 

Aut  apud  Isiacas  potius  sacraria  lenas/'  ""^  '  ' 

I* 

In  a  vineyard,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits^  near  to   Atrium  Li- 
the  church  of  St.  Prisca,  I  observed  some  ancient  walls,  orna-  ^^^^^^o^j. 
mented  with  niches,  which  some  antiquaries  reckon  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  ground  to  the  west  Qf  the  hilL 

Bdow  the  Aventine  hill,  along  the  side  of  the  river,  were  the   Magazines 
salt  works,  public  granaries  and  magazines  of  different  kinds,   ri^.^*"^' 
Some  vestiges  of  these  buildings  still  remain.  Perhaps  they  were      ^o.  6. 
some  of  those  magazines  erected  by  Alexander  Severus,  where 
creditors  might  safely  deposit  the  pledges  of  their  debtors.    For 
by  so  doing,  if  any  accident  happened  to  the  pledge,  the  loss 
fell  on  the  debtor,  and  the  creditor  had  still  his  personal  action 
against  him  for  the  value.*    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
port  where  ships  unloaded  their  cargoes ;  for  many  columns 
and  fragments,  of  precious  marbles  have  been  found  here :  in- 
somuch that  the  modern  Romans  call  it  la  marmorata.-f 

Behind  these  buildings,  on  the  plain,  is  Monte  Testaccio,  or  Monte  Tet- 

taccio. 

*Thi8  18  clearly  pointed  out.  Cod,  1.  4.  tit.  24.  sect,  g.' — PigiHis  in  bonis 
debitoris  permanere, ideoque  ipsi  perire  in  dubiamnon  venit.  Cum  igitur  adse- 
yeras  in  iiorreis  pignora  deposita,  consequens  est,  secundum  jus  perpetuum  pigno- 
ribus  debitori  pereuntibus  (si  tamen  in  borreis,  quibas  et  alii  solebant  publiceuli, 
res  depositsB  sint)  personalem  actionem  debili  reposcendi  causa  integram  te 
habere. '^ 

t  FicoroDi,  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  1.  c.  22. 

z 
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3.  The  Aven-  MoTis  TestaceuSf  or  Doliolum.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  ar- 
'"*^  '  '         tificial  hill,  made  up  of  broken  pots,  bricks^  and  all  sorts  of 

potter's  ware.  It  is  about  two  hundred  palms  high ;  its  great- 
est breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty'  palms ;  and  its  circum- 
ference five  hundred  and  ninety  paces.  I  find  no  mention 
made  of  this  hill  by  ancient  authors.*  The  antiquaries  have 
assigned  different  reasons  how  it  came  to  be  formed.  The 
most  probable  one  is,  that  it  had  been  the  potters'  field,  whose 
broken  pots,  &c.  have,  in  process  of  time,  formed  a  great  part 
of  this  hill ;  and  which  has  been  increased  by  the  rubbish 
brought  from  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cellars^ 
surprisingly  cold,  have  been  cut  out  of  this  hill,  where  the 
Romanis  keep  large  quantities  of  wine.  Some  have  ascribed 
this  great  cold  to  the  wind  playing  through  the  vacuities  or 
crevices  of  the  pots :+  and  others  to  particular  salts  in  this 
ground,  with  which  it  is  impregnated  :  salts,  perhaps,  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  spot,  but  distilled  from  the  pots,  bricks,  &Cp 
This  curious  subject  surely  deserves  to  be  attentively  exa- 
mined by  the  naturalists.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  some  thermometrical  observations,  made  in  one  of 
these  cellars,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 


Cellars  re- 
markably 
cold. 


*  In  a  lease  of  a  vineyard,  A.D.  1256,  published  by  Nerini  (de  Templo  S. 
Alexii,  p.  438.)  this  hill  is  called  Mom  de  Palio*  Because  the  races,  named 
Cor$a  del  Palio,  were  run  here,  till  Paul  2d  built  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  from 
which  time  these  diversions  have  been  exhibited,  during  the  last  eight  days  of 
the  Carnival,  in  the  street  from  thence  called  il  Corso. 

t  M.  de  Saussure  ascribes  this  cold  to  a  current  of  air,  like  that  which  issues 
from  the  grottos  at  Cesi,  called  bocchi  dei  ventL  Letter  to  Sir  William  Hamil 
ton,  K.  B.  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Janvier^  1776* 
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August  ftfith,  1762.  3.  TheAvtfi^ 

.A  thermometer  divided,  according  to  the  scale  of  M.  de  '*''^^''^- 
Reaumure,  being  taken  into  one  of  the  cellars,  under  Monte 
Testaccioj  the  mercury,  in  the  several  stations,  to  which  it  was 
rraiored^  stood  at  the  underwritten  degrees. 

Degrees  above  the 
freezing  point. 

The  thermometer  being  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cellar,  within  the  arch,  and  resting  on  the  ground,  the 
mercury  stood  at-------i5i 

In  the  same  place,  the  thermometer  being  suspended 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  at  -  *    13 

In  the  same  place,  but  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
arch,  it  marked        -        -        -        ^         -        -  -15 

The  thermometer  being  placed  within  the  vault,  about 
half  way  from  the  door-way  to  the  Carther  extremity,  and 
suspended  about  seven  feet  high,  the  mercury  stood  at         15 

In  the  same  place,  on  the  ground        -        -  -         1 1 

The  thermometer  being  removed  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave,  and  suspended  as  before  -         -     13  ^ 

In  the  same  place,  on  the  ground        -  -  -     10 

N.  B.  This  is  the  temperature  of  the  cave  of  the 
observatory  at  Paris. 

The  mercury,  when  the  thermometer  was  carried  into 
thp  open  ahr,  but  in  the  shade,  was  at  -        -        -    31 

And  when  placed  in  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  a  brisk 
nYind,  it  was  at  -  -  -  *  -    ^5 

The  mean  heat  of  Rome  is  about  i«**  5 

Paris      -      -    9   1 
London      -       8   6 


♦ 


t 
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3.  The  Aven-      From  these  several  obscrvaticMis  it  appears,  first,  that  the 
'"^  '  *        greatest  degree  of  cold  in  the  cellar  is  nearest  the  gtound. 

And, 

sdly,  That  the  cold  diminishes  the  nearer  you  approach  to 

the  entrance. 

From  hence  it  seems  natural  to  conclude. 

First,  that  the  cold  in  the  cellar  does  not  proceed  from  any 
cold  air  being  introduced,  or  filtered  through  innumerable  cre- 
vices, as  has  been  imagined ;  because  in  that  case  ^the  cold 
would  certainly  be  more  sensible  at  the  first  discharge  from 
them,  that  is  at  the  top  of  the  vault,  whereas  it  is  indeed  there 
in  a  less  degree  than  below. 

Secondly,  that  the  cold,  proceeding  only  from  an  exdusion 
of  the  warmer  air,  is  greater  at  the  farther  distance  from  the 
door,  because  some  warmer  air  must  enter  there,  and  loses  its 
degree  of  warmth  as  it  advances  into  the  cellar. 

Thirdly,  that  the  sensible  stream  of  cold,  which  is  so  re- 
markable at  the  entrance  of  the  cellar,  and  even  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  does  not  proceed  from  any  current  of  air  pass- 
ing through  the  cellar,  from  the  insterstices  abovementioned, 
but  is  really  no  more  than  the  volume  of  cold  air,  which  was 
in  the  cellar,  forcing  its  way  from  thence  by  the  bottom  of  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  driving  before  it  the  warmer  ex- 
terior air,  which  being  lighter,  must  yield  to  its  efibrt :  whilst 
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on  the  contrary  this  latter^  to  replace  the  yaeuuis,  which  would  s.  TAe  Jvev^ 
otherwise  remain  in  the  cellar^  flows  iitto  it,  by  the  upper  part    '"'  "  * 
of  the  opening. 

That  these  two  currents  are  real,  seems  natural  to  imagine, 
both  from  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the 
several  heights,  as  mentioned  in  the  observations  made  at  the 
door;  and  even  from  the  sensation  of  an  c^server,  standing 
there,  who  will  feel  the  cold  far  more  sharp  on  his  legs  than 
upwards. 

And  that  two  such  currents  of  the  same  fluid,  in  the  same 
opening,  may  subsist,  is  demonstrable  to  any  one  who  will 
make  the  experiment,  by  placing  a  liglited  candle  in  the  door- 
way between  the  two  rooms,  where  the  air  is  warmed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  flame  will  be  seen  to  incline  towards  the 
warmer  room,  when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  door-way; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  the  cooler,  when  placed  to- 
wards the  top ;  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  else  but  the 
force  of  the  stream  of  air,  which  carries  the  flame  with  it: 
that  from  the  colder  room,  being  heavier,  takes  the  lower  part, 
whilst  the  lighter  floats  at  the  top,  and  passes  into  the  room 
which  the  other  has  abandoned.  And  this  effect  will  continue 
to  be  observable  till  the  temperature  of  the  two  rooms  become 
equal,  which  it  will  in  some  little  time  do;  the  warm  and  cold 
air  mixing,  in  the  nature  of  all  fluids,  and  forming  a  degree  oi 
temperature  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two  when  separate. 
Thus  supposing  the  warmer  room  to  be  heated  to  forty  de- 
grees, and  the  colder  to  twenty  only;  the  two  being  laid 
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3.  TheAvtn-  together,  the  temperature  will  appear^ 

tine  hilL  .  11., 

time,  to  be  thirty  degrees. 


Caracalla's 
baths. 


General  re- 
marks on 
bathing. 


On  the  plain  below  the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to  the  Celian 

f 

hills,  are  the  remains  of  Antoninus  Caracalla's  baths. 

Bathing  was  long  practised  by  all  the  eastem  nations » 
They  considered  it  as  an  act  of  religion,  as  well  as  tending  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  They  reckoned  it  a  profanation 
to  sacrifice  to  their  gods^  till  they  had  purified  themselves  by 
bathing.  The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  seems  to 
have  discouraged  the  use  of  public  bathing :  because  it  did  not 
admit  the  ablution  of  the  body  as  a  means  to  purify  the  souL 
Besides,  continency  having  become  a  virtue,  Christianity  pro- 
scribed every  thing  offensive  to  it.  Nor  do  I  find  that  any 
public  baths  were  built  at  Rome,  from  the  time  that  Christia--' 
nity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  empire.  Such  was 
the  light  in  which  the  primitive  Christians  considered  promis- 
cuous bathing. 


Introduction 
of  baths. 


Before  Asiatic  luxury  was  known  at  Rome,  the  Romans  had 
no  other  baths  than  the  Tiber,  which  served  to  wash  off  the 
dust  and  sweat  they  contracted  in  their  manly  exercises,  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  Baths  were  long  confined  to  the  rich. 
It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  that  these  magnificent 
buildings,  called  tberma,  were  erected  for  public  use.  Vitru- 
vius,  who  wrote  under  Augustus,  did  not  live  to  see  these 
tberma,  and  has  therefore  only  described  to  us  the  Grecian 
palastra,  or  gymnasia;   whereas  the  former  seem  to  have 
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been  an  improvement  on  the  latter,  and  were  calculated  as  s.  ThtAun- 

4'    I'll 

well  for  pleasure  as  use,  and  for  the  exercises  of  the  mind  as    ^"^     * 
wdl  as  of  the  body. 


The  tberma^  besides  the  different  baths  properly  so  called,  The  Roman 
contained  not  only  places  necessary  for  the  pentathlic  games, 
viz.  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  disk,  darting,  wrestling, 
and  boxing;*  but  likewise  for  the  more  gentle  exercises  of 
the  ball,  and  walking,  whether  in  the  sun  or  shade.  Here  too 
the  learned  found  books,  and  convenient  buildings  in  whiclv 
they  assembled,  to  read  their  compositions,  harangue,  dispute, 
and  instruct  the  youth.  Horace,-^  indeed,  who  never  recited 
his  works  but  to  his  friends,  and  that  even  with  reluctancy, 
condemns  the  vanity  of  those  poets,  who  used  to  repeat  theirs 
in  the  public  forum  and  baths : — 


**  Non  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus ; 
Non  ubivis,  coram ve  quibuslibet,  in  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi ;  quique  lavantes : 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus/' 

Although  bathing  was  prescribed  by  physicians  for  medi- 
cinal  purposes,  yet  the  principal  use  of  the  baths  was  to  clean 
the  body,  after  exercise  and  before  supper;  which  was  the 

*  Besides  the  simpte  pentathlic  games,  the  ancients  had  two  others  more  vio- 
lent formed  out  of  them,  viz.  the  pancratium,  which  was  composed  of  wrestling 
and  boxing,  and  the  pentathlon,  in  which  the  whole  of  these  exercises  were 
united.  These  two  were  a  severe  study,  and  were  commonly  pracUsed  by  pro-^ 
fessed  gladiators. 

f  L.1.  sat.  4.  T.  74. 
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s.  Tie  Aven-  Toott  necessarv,  as  the  old  Romans  made  little  use  of  linen 
'"^  '  '        next  their  skin.     Besides,  bathing  renaoved  lassitude  from  the 

body,  and  disposed  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their 

convivial  entertainments. 


Expence  of 
bathing. 


The  common  expence  of  bathmg  seems  to  have  h&ax  a 
quadranSy  the  fourth  of  an  asy  which  is  about  our  halfpenny. 
Hence  the  lowest  of  the  people  could  easily  aflbrd  this  ex- 
pence.  In  the  time  of  mourning  CMily,  whether  private  or 
public,  they  abstained  from  the  pleasure  of  bathing :  the  words 
squalor  and  sordts  were  therefore  used  for  mourning.  Boys, 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  seem  to  have  been  bathed  gratis : 

«  Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur/'  * 

The  rich,  indeed,  had  their  baths  tinged  with  saffron  and 
odoriferous  herbs;  and  after  bathing,  had  their  bodies  rubbed 
with  oils  and  ointments  of  an  incredible  value.  These  oils  no 
doubt  softened  the  skin,  and  made  it  firmer,  as  well  as  more 
pliable. 

Time  of  When  the  baths  were  sufficiently  heated,  which  was  done  at 

'"**  a  particular  hour  in  the  evening,  a  bell  was  rung  to  advertise 
those  who  intended  to  use  them;  otherwise  they  could  have 
cold  water  only : 

«  Redde  pflam :  sonat  jes  thermarura.    Ludere  pergis  ? 
Virgine  vjs  sola  lotus  abire  domum.^'+ 

*  Jnven.  Sat.  2.  v.  159.  f  Mart.  1. 14»  ep.  l6S« 
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The  baths  were  under  the  inspection  of  officers^  authorized 
by  the  magistrates  to  regulate  their  police.  They  had  ser- 
vants under  them,  called  balnearii  servi^  to  whom  various  of- 
fices were  assigned.  Some  had  the  care  of  the  furnaces,  others 
of  the  dressing  rooms,  the  bathing  rooms,  &c.  If  bathers  em- 
ployed  any  of  these  public  servants,  to  rub  them  down  in  the 
bath,  with  the  instrument  named  strigilis,  to  anoint  them  with 
oil,  or  to  give  them  any  other  assistance,  they  rewarded  them 
for  it ;  because  those  who  paid  the  quadrans  only  were  entitled 
to  no  service. 


S.  TkeAterif* 
tine  hill. 
Police  of  th« 
baths. 


Modesty  did  not  permit  the  two  sexes  to  bathe  together. 
Hence  one  side  of  the  baths  was  allotted  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  women.  However,  we  find  that  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  caused  baths  to  be  built  solely  for  the  use  of 
women.*  And  such  was  the  regard  the  Romans,  during  the 
republic,  paid  to  modesty^  that  a  father  did  not  bathe  with  his 
son,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  nor  a  father-in- 
law  with  his  son-in-law.-f  Indeed  in  the  licentious  times  of 
the  empire,  men  and  women  seem  to  have  bathed  promis- 
cuously'together.  But  this  indecency  was  always  forbid  by 
the  good  emperors,  particularly  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, under  the  penalty  of  divorce,  and  confiscation  of  their 
portions. 

*  See  Viminal  hill. 

i*  *'  Nostro  qaidem  more  cam  parentibas  puberes  filii,  cam  sooeris  generi 
non  lavantar.  Retinenda  est  igitar  hajas  generis  ?erecoDcliat  prssseriim  natura 
ipsa  magistra  et  dace."'  Cic.  de  Offic.  1. 1.  c.  Sf^-rVide  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  !• 
9ect.  7. 
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3.  7%eAttt^ 
tine  hiil. 
The  struc- 
ture of  baths 
to  be  after* 
wards  exa- 
mined. 


M  the  Roman  baths  resembled  each  other  in  their  principal 
parts,  I  shall  hot  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  of  Caracalla,  as  I 
intend  to  examine  particularly  those  of  Dioclesian,  whose  re- 
mains are  the  most  considerable,  iind  which  I  flatter  mys^  will 
give  a  distinct  idea  of  this  cwious  subject. 


Magnifi- 
cence of 
these  baths. 


The  baths  of  Caracalla  y/^e  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
magnifkeht  of  these  buildings.  According  to  Eusebius,  they 
were  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  917  th  of 
the  Christian  aera.  He  did  not,  however,  build  the  porticos : 
these  were  begun  by  Decius,  and  finished  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus;  Although  now  in  ruins^  they  still  demonstrate  their 
former  grandeur.  We  are  told,  that  there  were  one  thoioand 
six  hundred  marble  seiEits^  besides  the  labra,  or  bathing  tubs  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  for  the  use  of  those  who  bathed  here. 
Two  of  these  hbrety  of  grahite^  serve  for  the  fountains  in  the 
piazza  Famise^ 


The  Farnese 
Hercules. 


Many  of  the  fine  {neces  of  stulpturt,  preserved  in  the  Fai^ 
nese  palace^*  had  oroAraented  Caracalk's  hatha:  partkakrly 
the  cetebrftted  Hibrcules.  This  statue  is  Well  khawn  by  the 
naBoe  of  the  Farnesiafi  Hercules.  It  is  the  work  <£  Glycon^ 
the  Athenian,^  and  is  justly  reckoned  a  modd  of  mascidine 
strength.  Horace  %  might  have  alluded  to  this  statue,  when  he 
says  — 

"  Invicti  membra  Glyconis." 

*  These  MUe  worics  of  ^rt^  I  am  isfonwd^  we  tow  ^earned  to  NifkfB^  bjr 
order  of  iiHi  SidfiaD  m'ajieatjf^ 
t  It  is  insoribed — ^taykon  AeHNAiO£  £noiH2i.  :|:  £pist;  1*  y.  SO. 
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Hercules  is  here  testing  from  one  of  hU  labours.    Whether  s.  TheJven^ 
the  sculptor  could  have  represented  strength  better*  in  action^  ^^  ^^' 
than  he  has  done  at  rest,  as  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
dioquent  v^riter,*  I  shall  not  decide.    Strength  is  here  won- 
iderfully  expressed :  and  perhaps  it  shows  more  genius  io  the 
artist  to  have  done  so  at  rest  than  in  acdon.    Permit  me  only 
to  observe,  that  this  statue  was  not  intended  to  have  been 
placed,  as  it  now  is,  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  level 
with  the  eye.     It  should  have  been  placed  in  an  open  gallery, 
perhaps  thirty  or  thirty'^five  feet  high,  and  ^een  from  the 
street,  or  frdm  a  court.    This  is  evident  from  the  muscles  of 
the  breast  and  belly  being  so  much  swelled ;  but  which  would 
appear   in   their  just    proportion    were   they   thus   viewed  t 
^whereas  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  statue,  which  were 
to  be  s%en  near,  by  those  who  passed  along  the  gallery,  are  in 
thdr  natural  ^tate,  and  not  exaggerated  like  those  in  front 
The  poi^ion  of  4he  head,  bending  forward,  adds  weight  to 
this  observation.    *Ha4  a  modern  but  inaccurate  traveller*^  ad**- 
verted  to  this  circumstance,  he  might,  without  blaming  the 
<great  artist,  have  easily  accounted  for  the  disproportion  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  back  and  fore  parts,  of  this  noble  statue.    Few 
of  the  ancient  statues  are  preserved  entire.    Thus  the  legs 
of  this  Hercules  are  restored  by  Guglielmo  dellji  Pcxta:  and 
though  the  real  ones  were  afterwards  found,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  are  now  at  the  villa  BorgheSe,  the  modem  were  so  well 
proportioned  and  executed,  that  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti 

*  Dr.  Moore's  View  of  Manners  in  Italy,  Vol.  £.  p«  1 1  • 
t  Sharp's  Letters  from  Italy.    Letter  15. 
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5.  The  Aven^  advised  not  to  change  them ;  in  order  to  show,  perhaps^  the 
'^'"'        merit  of  modem  artists* 


The  Toro. 


Here  too  stood  the  surprising  group,  now  at  the  Farnese  pa- 
lace, cut  out  of  one  piece  of  marble,  called  the  Toro,  which 
was  brought  from  Rhodes,  and  is  the  work  of  ApoUonius^  and 
Tauriscus,  renowned  sculptors.'f  It  had  belonged  to  Asinius 
PoUio.  It  represents  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  soils  of  Lycus 
king  of  Thebes,  tying  Dirc6  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull,  in 
order  to  precipitate  her  into  the  sea;  in  revenge  for  having 
enticed  their  father  to  marry  her,  and  to  divorce  their  mother 
Antiopa.  This  vast  group  has  indeed  been  repaired  by  Gio* 
vanni  Battista  Bianchi;  and  many  parts  of  it  are  modern: 

V 

viz.  the  head  and  arms  of  Dirc^ ;  the  head  and  arms  of  An- 
tiopa ;  the  statues  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  except  the  bodies 
and  one  leg;  and  the  legs  and  cord  of  the  bull.  But  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  superior  merit  of  what  is  antique,  from 
the  modem  additions,  in  this  wonderful  monument. 


*  Before  this  statue  was  carried  to  Naples,  the  modern  legs  were  taken  away, 
and  replaced  by  its  own  ancient  ones ;  which  being  of  uniform  style  of  sculpture 
with  the  whole,  adds,  I  am  told,  to  its  beauty,  and  does  not  justify  the  partial 
opinion  of  the  great  modern  artist. 

f  Plin.  1.  36.  c.  5. — "  Zethus  et  Amphion  ac  Dirc^  et  taurus,  vinculumque, 
ex  eodem  lapide,  Rhodo  advecta,  opera  Apollonii,  et  Taurisci.  Parentum  ii 
certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem  videri  professii,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemi- 
dorum/'— That  is,  they  were  brothers,  ihe  sons  of  Artemidorus,  and  scholars  of 
Menecrates. 
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IV.  THE  CELIAN  HILL. 

The  Celian  bill  is  long  and  narrow.     It  extends  from  the  See  Ccikn 
south  side  of  the  Colosseo  to  the  gate  of  St.  John.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  valley  that  separates  it  from  the  Esquiline 
hill ;  on  the  west,  south,  and  east,  by  the  valley  that  lies^be* 
tween  it  and  the  Aventine  hill  and  the  city  walls.    * 

ft 

This  hill  was  formerly  called  Querquetulanus  from  the  num- 
ber of  oaks  [quercus)  that  grew  here.  Biit  it  was  afterwards 
named  Calius,  from  Caeles  Vibenna,  an  Hetruscan  leader>  who 
settled  on  it  with  his  men,  whom  he  brought  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans. A  fire  that  happened  on  this  hill,  in  the  time. of  Tibe- 
rius, had  almost  given  it  the  name  of  Augustus:  because  a 
statue  of  Tiberius,  placed  in  the  house  of  Junius,  a  senator, 
was  respected  by  the  flames,  when  every  thing  else  was  con- 
sumed.*. 

.  The  road  up  to  the  Celian  bill,  from  the  side  opposite  to  Clivus  Scau- 
the  Palatine,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  formerly.     It  was  called     '  no.  i. 
Clivus  Scauri. 

On  the  right  hand  of  this  road,  the  Anician  family  had  a  ^n^cian  fa- 
house,  in  which  Gregory,  named  the  Great,  son  of  Gcurdianus  No.  2. 
Aniciusand  St.  Silvia,  was  born.-f    He  converted  this  house  '    ^&^^* 
into  a  convent,  about  the  year  573  of  the  christian  asra,  and 

^  Tacitus,  Aon.  1.  4.  c.  64^  65.  t  Vita  di  S.  Silvia,  per  Alberto  Cassio. 
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4.  The  Ce-      dedicated  it  to   St,  Andrew.    The  monks^  however,   of  the 
'^"  *  *         middle  age,  changed  its  name,  and  gave  it  that  of  its  founder, 

St,  Gregory. 

St.  John  and       On  the  left  famd  of  the  same  road,  is  the  church  dedicated 

Paul 

No.  3.  to  the  two  brodiers  John  and  PauU  whieh  is  said  to  have  been 
liieir  own  house,  in  which  they  wepe  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Juliati  the  Apostate.  Under  the  steeple  of  this  convent,  and 
running  along  the  garden  towards  the  Colosseo,  I  saw  the  re^ 
A  remark-  main  of  a  noble  portico.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Curia 
No!^4.*^^  of  Tuttas  Hostilius.  We  have  oidy  to  observe  the  Dc»icand 
Corimtrian  architecture  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  to  pro^ 
nounce  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  kings »  who  knew  only  the 
simple  Tuscan.  The  antiquaties  would  have  gained  more  ere* 
dit  had  they  made  it  the  house  of  Vectilianus,  to  which  Com* 
modus  retired,  and  where  he  was  suffocated  by  the  gladiator 
Narcissus.*  Alberto  Cassio,'f  having  carefully  examined  this 
portico,  is  of  ofnnion  that  it  is  one  side  of  a  parallelogram 
which  had  been  a  reservoir  of  water,  erected  by  Vespasian  for 
the  use  of  his  amphitheatre.  He  even  gives  us  a  calculation 
of  thie  quantity  of  water  it  Could  have  contained.  The  amphi* 
theatre,  no  doubt,  was  often  used  as  a  naumacbia,  much 
water. was  therefore  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Titos^  who 
finished  the  amphitheatre  begun  by  his  father,  among  the 
ahows  he -exhibited  there,  gave  nafval  combats. ^  On  the  con- 
trary,  Piranesi  calls  this  rubi  the  Nympbeum  of  N^ro;  and^ 
from  his  inventive  gendus,  he  has  traced  a  very  elegant  plan 

*  Lampridius  in  Commod.  f  Cono  deir  acqae,  part  2, 

:|;  Dion.  Cas.  1. 66. 
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of  It.*    Such  is  the  uncertainty  that  oftm  attends  the  study  4.  Tke  Ce- 


of  the  Roman  antiquities ! 


f 


lian  hiU. 


On  the  CeliM  bill  many  remains  of  aqueducts  are  to  be  Aquedactt. 
seen.  Before  the  time  of  Nero,  this  hill  was  watered  by  the 
Martian,  Julian,  and  Tepulan  aqueducts.  But,  in  order  ta 
supply  Ms  golJen^bouse  more  plentifully  with  water,  he  brought 
the  aqua  Claudia  akxig  this  hilL  The  aqueducts,  near  to  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen ^  are  no  doubt  part  of  this  work  of  Nero* 
They  had  been  repaired  by  difierent  emperors,  particularly 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  InscrifH 
tions.  It  is  protwble,  indeed,  that  Caracalla  continued  a 
branch  of  this  aqueduct,  from  the  church  of  St  Stephen, 
where  Nero's  arches  ^ided,  to  his  baths  below  tiieAveotine 
hill. 

Of  the  antiquities  to  be  seen  on  this  hiU»  the  church  of  St  Temple  of 
Stephen^  froin  its  ^gure  called  in  ratondo^  is,  the  «aQst  remark*  no!  6.* 
able.  This  ancient  building  aeens  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  Christiaiii  church  by  Pope  S^raplicius,  who  reigned  from 
A^D.  41S4  to  433*  M^ny  of  the  anliquaries,  without  ^kwu^ 
nation,  copying  one  another,  call  this  the  temple  of  Faunus, 
the  same  as  the  Grecian  Pan.  It  is  not  proboblie  dbat  so  Ifii^e 
a  budding  should  have  been  erected  to  a  rustic  deity.  Frott'- 
tinus,*f  describing  the  aqueduct  brought  along  this  hill  by 
Nero,  says — "  sed  postquam  Nero  imperator  Qaudiam^  opere 
arcuato  altius  exceptam,  usque  ad  templum  Divi  Claudii  per- 

♦  'Ant.  Rom.  Tbdne  1.  tav.  41. 

*f-  De  aqusdoctibus,  art  76.  p.  145.  ed.  Poleni,  1722«  4to. 
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/'  ^r/f*"  duxit,  ut  inde  distribueretur,  priores  non  ampliatae,  [the  Mar- 
tian and  Julian]  sed  omissae  sunt :  nulla  enim  castella  adjecit, 
sed  iisdem  usus  est,  quorum,  quamvis  mutata  aqua,  vetus  ap- 
pellatio  mansit/'— Now,  as  it  is  found,  upon  an  accurate  sur- 
vey, that  these  arches  extended  exactly  to  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  notwithstanding  Nardini's  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
we  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  conclude  that  this 
was  the  temple  of  Claudius :  a  temple  which  was  begun  by 
Agrippina,  but  destroyed  by  Nero,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian.  It  has  been  often  repaired  and  altered,  whereby 
its  ancient  form  is  much  disfigured ;  but  still  the  columns  that 
support  it  are  a  proof  of  its  former  magnificence. 

Maceiium  Publius  Victor  placcs  the  Macellum  magnum*  on  the  Celian 

magnum.       j^jjj     'j.y^^  church  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  taken,  by  some  an- 

tiquaries,  for  this  building.  I  observe  the  Macellum  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  (brass)  of  Nero.  It  is  a  tbolusy  surrounded 
with  a  square  portico^  in  which  is  the  statue  of  that  emperor. 
1  likewise  see  a  building,  inscribed  Macellum^  on  the  andent 
marble  plan  of  Rome.'f  But  the  figure  of  this  building,  as 
well  on  the  medal  as  on  the  plan,  seems  very  different  from 

^  The  Macellum  seems  not  to  have  been  limited  to  a  butchery,  but  a  general 
market  for  every  thing  necessary  for  the  table.  Hence  Terence  makes  Gnatho 
say — 

'^  Dam  haec  loquimor,  interea  loci  ad  macellum  ubi  advenimus; 
Concurrnnt  Isti  mi  obviam  cupedinarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores,  aucnpes.'' — 

« 

^nacbns.  Act  ii»  sc.  9* 
+  Tab,  XI, 
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St.  Stephen  in  rotondo.    Perhaps  the  Macellum  stood  at  the  4.  The  Ct- 
side  of  the  Celian  opposite  to  the  Palatine  hill. 

The  villa  Mattei,  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  church,  is  sup-   Domitmn** 

micaaurea. 

posed  to  have  been  the  castrum  pefegrinorum.    It  seems  to       No.  7* 
have  been  here  that  Domitian  built  his  celebrated  ccenaculum^ 
called  the  mica  aurea.    Martial,*  perhaps  entertained  in  it  by 
the  emperor,  has  described  its  situation  z^s  well  as  its  luxuries : 

**  Mica  vocor:  quid  sim  cernis:  coenatio  parva  : 
Ex  me  Caesareum  prospicis,  ecce,  tholum. 
Frange  toros :  pete  vina  :  rosas  cape :  tingere  nardo : 
Ipse  jubet  mortis  te  meminisse  Deus*' 

This  description  of  a  Roman  luxurious  entertainment,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  ungodly  given  by  Solomon.-f— "Let  us 
fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments :  let  no  flower 
of  the  spring  pass  by  us :  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose 
buds,  before  they  are  withered." — ^The  tbolus  here  mentioned 
is  no  doubt  the  temple  of  Claudius,  as  that  emperor  is  likewise 
the  Dens.  The  commentators  of  Martial,  who  suppose  this 
tbolus  to  have  been  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  are  certainly  mistaken,  as  that  building  could  not  be 
seen  from  hence.  Although  no  part  of  the  mica  remains,  a 
church,  however,  has  been  built  on  its  foundations,  dedicated 

to  the  Madonna^  called  S.  Maria  in  Dommica,  which  is  surely 

» •        •  .  •  .  , 

an  abbreviation  of  Domitiana  mica  :  but  in  later  times  it  has 
been  thus  corrupted— m  Domica,  in  Domnica,  and  in  Dominica. 

•  lib,  2.  cp.  59,  t  Wisdom,  ch.  «•  v.  7  and  8. 
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This  church  is  likewise  called  S.  Maria  delta  Navicella,  from  a 
galley,  of  marble,  that  is  placed  before  its  portico.  Ficoroni* 
supposes  this  galley  to  have  been  a  votive  offering  of  some 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  But  the  antiquity  of  this  monument 
may  be  justly  doubted,  because  we  observe  modern  arms  cut 
on  it  in  basso-relievo. 

The  situation  of  the  Lateran  palace  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  St.  John  in  Laterano.  Plautius  Late- 
ranus,  consul  elect,  having  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others 
in  the  great  conspiracy  against  Nero,  lost  his  life  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  love  of  his  country,  and  no  personal  resentment 
against  the  monster,  seems  to  have  induced  this  virtuous  man 
to  associate  himself  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt — <<  Lateranum, 
consulem  designatum^  nulla  injuria,  sed  amor  reipublicae  socia* 
vit/'^f- — Hence  his  palace,  having  been  confiscated,  probably 
remained  in  possession  of  the  emperors,  till  Constantine  made 
a  donation  of  it  to  the  church,  and  built  here  the  basilic  of  St. 
John,  which  is  properly  the  pope's  cathedral ;  for  the  basilic 
of  St.  Peter  is  only  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  pompous  inscription  we  read  on 
the  front  of  the  Lateran  church : — 

*<  Omnium  in  urbe   atque  in   orbe  ecclesiarum  mater  atque 

caput." 


The  epithet  egregias,  used  by  Juvenal,  J  when  he  mentions 
the  Lateran  palace,  is  a  proof  that  it  had  been  magnificent. — 


*  Vest,  di  Roma,  1.  1.  c.  14. 
X  Sat.  10.  V.  15. 


t  Tacit,  Ann.  1.  15.  €.49. 
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Longinum,  et  magnos  SenecaB-  praedivitis  hortos 
Clausit,  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  aedes 
Tota  cohors." 

» 

Near  to  the  Lateran  palace  stood  the  house  of  Annius  Verus^ 
in  which  his  grandson  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  born 
and  educated. — ''  Educatus  est  in  eo  loco  in  quo  natus  est,  et 
in  domo  avi  sui  Veri  juxta  aedes  Laterani/'*  As  the  elegant 
equestrian  brazen  statue  of  that  good  emperor  and  philosopher 
was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
house  was  situated  there.  This  statue  lay  long  neglected,  till 
Septus  IV.  about  the  year  1470,  caused  it  to  be  raised  on  a 
pedestal,  and  placed  before  the  Lateran  church.  -  Here  it  re- 
mained till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  who,  about  the  1538, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  where  it 
now  stands ;  and  had  it  placed  on  a  new  pedestal,  executed  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  of  this  magnificent  and  s{^rited  statue,  which  is .  so 
universally  known  and  so  justly  admired.  Many,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  the  statues  and  busts  of  this  truly  great  per* 
sonage;  because,  as  Capitolinus'f  tells  us — *^  Sacrilegus  judi* 
catus  est,  qui  ejus  (M.  Aurelii)  imaginem  in  sua  domo  non 
habuit,  qui  per  fortunam  vel  potuit  habere  vel  debuit."— ^ 
These  statues  and  busts,  as  w^U  as  his  medals,  which  all  re- 
semble each  other,  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  hts  external  ap- 
pearance; whilst  his  sublime  meditations,  which  are  happily 
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*  Capitolinns  io  Vit.  M.  A.  AntoD.  c.  1. 
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4.  The  Cc     preserved,  give  us  the  true  picture  of  his  virtuous  and  philo^ 
''"'*  *^'-        sophic  mind. 

But  I  shall  waste  no  more  time  in  investigating  the  situation 
of  the  other  buildings  that  stood  on  this  hill,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  remains. 

Mons  Ceiio.        There  is  a  narrow  branch  rims  off  from  the  Celian  hill,  from 
*"**  that  part  of  the  walls,  where  the  rivulet  Cfabta^  tiow  nataed 

Marana,  enters  Rome,  and  extends  to  the  Porta  Ldtma.  This 
Martyrdom  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Celiolus:  Here  we  find  a 
t.  0  n.  ^j^^pgj  erected  to  St.  John,  on  the  spot,*  antepcrtam  Latinam, 
where  he  was  cast  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  by  order  of 
Domitian  ;  and  near  to  it  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  From 
the  ancient  columns  that  support  this  church,  and  the  frag* 
ments  of  marbles  to  be  seen  about  it,  we  may  conclude  that 
some  noble  building  had  formerly  stood  here.  But  whether 
this  was  the  sacdlum  of  Diana,  mentioned  by  Cicero,'f  T  shall 
leave  to  others  to  determine. 

TheSuburra.       The  ground  that  lay  between  the  Celian  and  Esquiline  hilb, 

and  which  extended  from  Titus's  amphitheatre  to  the  gate  of 
St»  John,  wa£;  called  the  Suburra.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented quarters  of  Rome,  ahd  is  often  mentioned  by  thie 
Roman  writers : — 

<<  Famae  non  nimium  bonae  puellam^  * 
Quales  in  media  sedent  Suburra^ 
Vendebat  modo  praeco  Gellianus."^ 

*  This  was  without  the  gate,  till  Aurelian  extended  the  walls. 

t  De  Aruspicum  responsis,  c.  29»  %  Martial^  I.  6.  epig.  66. 
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Besides  the  prostitutes,  many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  had  4.  The  o 
their  houses  here,  though  I  fpyl^.npt  discovef  any  remains  of   *^  '  • 
them.    Thus  Julius  Caesar,  before  he  was  the  high-priest,  had 
a  liouse  in  the  S^^jbucra^^^v  Hat>itavit  primo  \xx  Suburra  modicis 
aedibus^:  pc^t  aul^m  jpQi)|tificAt;itqa  ^afimum,  in  ss^oi^a  via  domo 
publica.^ 

•  Sa^i  V,  Jul.  Cman  c*  46. 
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V.    THE  ESQUILINE  HILL. 

See  i^qui-  To  the  noith  of  the  Celian,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Viminal, 

plate  111.       lies  the  Esquiline  bill.    It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  many 

were  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  that  ornamented 
it.  Few  of  these,  however,  now  remain,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ground  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  its  former  state.  I  shall  therefore  only  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen.  Let  me  begin  with  that 
part  of  the  hill  next  to  the  amphitheatre, 

Titus's  baths.       Titus,  having  finished  and  dedicated  the  amphitheatre  be- 
gun by  Vespasian,  built,  with  great  speed,  his  baths  hard  by 
it.*    They  stand  on  the  Esquiline  billy  and  many  of  their  ruins 
are  still  extant  in  the  vineyards  of  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  in 
Vincula,  Laureti,  and  Gualtieri.     From  these  remains  archi- 
tects have  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  general  plan  of  this 
great  work:  Serlio-f  in  particular  had  done  so,  prior  to  Pira- 
nesi  J  and  Barbault:§  how  then  could  Abbot  Ridolphino  Venuti|| 
say,  that  Piranesi  was  the  first  who  gave  a  plan  of  these  baths? 
Inaccurate,  however,  as  their  plans  may  be,  they  all  agree  in 
making  this  a  regular  building,  nearly  ^resembling  the  other  . 
baths.     But  as  I  intend  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  baths,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  of 
Dioclesian,  I  shall   not   now  anticipate  the  subject.     Some 

•  Suelon.  Vit.  Tit.  f  Lib.  3.  page  92.  J  Piraneaii  Ant. 

Rom.  Tom.  i.  tav.  27.  §  Barbauit,  Monu.de  Rome,  pi.  38. 

U  Descrizione  delle  Antichitil  di  Roma,  VoK  J.  p.  116. 
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authors  have  ascribed  these  baths  to  Domitian,  and  others  to  5.  The  Es^ 
Trajan.    To  reconcile  these  accounts,  we  may  reasonably  sup-  ^^"^^^ 
pose  that  these  emperors  had  repaired  or  added  to  the  baths  of 
'.  Titus.     Here  were  found  the  two  large  labra,  or  bathing-tubs, 
of  granite,  preserved  in  the  villa  Medici . 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  baths,  there  is  a  ruin  commonly  The  9eue 
called  the  sette  sale.     It  should  rather  be  called  the  nove  sale,  ^  ^^o.  2. 
as  it  consists  of  nine  galleries,  though  seven  of  them  are  only 
open;  the  other  two  being  filled  up  with  rubbish.    These  gal- 
leries all  communicate  with  each  other,  by  means  of  doors  or 
arches  placed  in  a  transversal  line,  which  affords  an  agreeable 

■ 

prospect.  They  are  built  with  great  solidity,  and  the  walls 
are  incrusted  with  a  cement  of  an  extraordinary  hardness. 
This  building,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  plan  of  the  baths, 
has  no  doubt  served  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  not  for  the 
tepidarium,  as  mentioned  by  Piranesi. 

Adjoining  to  the  baths,*  there  are  some  very  considerable  xitus',  pa- 
ruins,  which  the  antiquaries  call  the  palace  of  Titus.     As  a  ^*^' 
proof,  we  are  told,  that  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon  and  Group  af 
his  sons,  preserved  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  was  found  ffocoo"  and 

*^  bis  sons. 

here*  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  by  Felix  de  Fredis;  a  fortunate 
discovery,  which  is  recorded  in  his  epitaph,  in  the  church  of 
the  Ara^celL  For  Pliny -f  assures  us  that  this  statue,  so  much 
admired  when  he  wrote,  stood  in  Titus's  palace. — **  Sicut  in 
Laocoonte,  qui  est  in  Titi  imperatoris  domo,  opus  omnibus  et 
picturae  et  statuariae  artis  anteferendum :   ex  uno  lapide  eum 

*  In  the  Tineyard  of  Gualtieri.  t  Lib.  36.  c.  5* 
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s.  The  Es'     et  liberos  draconumque  mirabiles  nexus  de  consilii  sententia 
^'  '"*  '  '     fecere  summi  artifices  Agesander  et  Polidorus  et  Athenodorus 

Rodii." — How  pathetically  has  Virgil  related  the  story  of 
Laocoon!  He  was  the  son  of  Priamus  and  Hecuba,  and 
priest  of  Neptune,  In  the  act  of  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he 
and  his  two  sons  were  strangled  by  two  monstrous  serpents, 
in  revenge  for  having  sacrilegiously  thrust  a  spear  into  the 
fatal  wooden  horse,  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  left  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  in  which  the  destruction  of  Troy  was  artfully 
concealed : — 


*  Sceliis  expendlsse  nietentem 


Laocoonta  ferunt;  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur 
Laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam/'* 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  statue  was  taken  from  the 
poet's  description,  or  the  description  from  the'  statue.  The 
latter  is  evident,  since  the  artists  who  executed  it  lived  some 
centuries  before  Virgil.  For  we  are  informed  by  Pliny ,'f  that 
Athenodoriis  was  a  scholar  of  Polycletus,  who  flourished  about 
the  87th  olympiad,  that  is,  near  the  320th  year  of ^  Rome. 
The  poet  has  hot  serVilely  copied  the '  statue :  he  has  ^ven 
us  progressively  the  vvhole  action.  We  see  the  serpents  ad- 
vance  gradually^,  they  first  seize  the  sons  "and  then  the  father : 
whereas  the' statuaries,  confined  tp  a' single  point  of  time,  were 
obliged  to  make  the  Iserpents  kill' father  and- sons*  together. 
Such  is  the  advantage  the  poet  has  over  the  statuary  and 

•  JEn.  «•  V.  229.  t  Lib,  34.  c.  8. 
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painter !  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  group  without  horror   5.  The  £«• 
and  compassion :  we  seem  to  hear  their  dying  shrieks : 

"  Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit/'* 

4 

Near  to  the  church  oF  St.  Martino,  on  this  hill,  was  found,   Statue  of 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.^  the  elegant  statue,  long  preserved  in      ^^^^^y* 
the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  commonly  reckoned  to  represent 
Antinous^  but  which  the  learned  •Visconti  makes  a  Mercury  .J 

Scrambling  among  these  ruins,  I  observed  the  remains  of  Painting*. 
some  ancient  paintings.§  Indeed,  sixteen  rooms,  or  ctypta, 
long  concealed  by  earth  and  rubbish,  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered ;  and  which  were  ornamented  with  paintings  of  various 
kinds.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  because  they 
are  now  published  by  Mirri.|J 

Whether  Titus's  baths  were  erected  in  the  gardens  of  Mae-   Maecenas's- 

1         gardens. 

cenas,  as  Piranesi  supposes,  or  whether  these  gardens,  and  his 
celebrated  tower,  lay  farther  east  on  the  hill,  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  determine.  I  cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  Mae- 
cenas's gardens  stood  in  the  campus  Esquilinus,  which  was  given 
him  by  Augustus,  as  well  to  beautify  the  city,  as  to  free  it 
from  the  stench  of  the  bodies  of  the  slaves  and  low  people 
buried  there.    When  employed  as  burying  ground,  this  field 

*  iEn.  t.  v.  2^2.  f  Nardihi,  Roma  An.  I.  3.  c.  10. 

%  Maseo  Pio  Clementino,  Tom.  1.  p.  9  and  10. 
I  See  Pdrta  Latina,  p.  75. 

g  "  Le  Antirhe  camere  delle  Terme  di  Tito^  e  le  loro  piUure^  restituite  all' 
publico  da  Ludovico  Mirri,  edescritle  dall'  Abate  Giuseppe  Carletti/'  In  Roma, 
SalomoDi,  1776,  foL 

Cc 
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5.  The  Es^     was  Without  the  waUs  of  the  city. — *^  Puticulus^  quo  niioc  ca- 
qu  tne  i  .     javera  projici  solent,  extra  .portajn  Esquilinam/'*— Now  th», 

field  is  generally  reckoned  to  have  lain  towards  the  agger^of 
Servius,  and  the  high  ground  in  the  villa  Negroni.  But  is  it 
probable  that  Maecenas's  gardens  took  up  the  whole  length  of 
the  hill  ?  The  height  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  its  situation,  made 
Horace  say  -f— 

"  Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis/' 

It  was  from  hence  that  Nero  had  the  cruel  pleasure  to  heboid 
Rome  in  flames;  and,  in  his  actor^s  habit,  to  sing  the  tragedy 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy. J 

Aidobrandini       Among  the  ruins  of  Maecenas's  gardens  was  fomid,  about 
niarnage.       ^^^  hundred  years  ago,  a  picture,  probably  part  of  a  cornice^. 

representing  the  bedding  of  a  new  married  pair.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  and  from  that  circumstance 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldobrandini  marriage.  It  is 
supposed  to  express  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Pdeu$;§  Be> 
this  as  it  may,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  an  able  artisL 
The  figures  are  elegant,  and  painted  with  much  freedom: 
when  seen  at  a  proper  distance,  they  produce  a.  great  effect. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  picture,  Poussin.  made. a  fine 
copy  of  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pamphili  palace.  It  is 
likewise  engraved  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  and  published  in 
the  *•  Admiranda  Romanarum  Antiquitatum,'*  No.  61. — Bellori 
calls  this  picture-^*'  unicum  veteris  artis  exemplar  et  mka- 
culum." 

*  Festas.  f  Lib.  3.  od.  29.  J  Suet.  V,  Nero.  c.  38. 

§  Winckelmann,  Monument!  inediti,  p.  60.    / 
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'  'HbWde*"twentions  borykig  the  low  and  contemptible  people  5.  The  Et- 
on this  hill;  but  which,  in  his  time»  was  rendered  habitable,  ^^^\J^^' 
beautiful,  and  wholesome :—  «~""^- 

<^  Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area : 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurras,  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat ;  haeredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretun 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari ;  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  infoTttiem  spectabatit  ossibus  agrum/' 

The  ancients  often  engraved  these  letters  on  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, viz.  H.  M.  H.  N.  s.  which  they  explained — <*  Hoc 
monumentum  ha&redes  non*  sequatur/' — That  is,  these  monu- 
ments, and  f he  ground  on  which  they  stood,  should,  in  honour 
of  the  founder,  Tcfmain  ialways  unalienable*  But  how  fruitless 
was  their  precaution ! 

The  churches  of  St.  Lucia  in  Selce,  &nd  St.  Martina  d  monte  Tiujan  or 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  baths^  or  more  properly  Do-  baXf  "^* 
mitian's :  for  these  baths  were  begun  by  the  latter  and  finished       ^®'  *• 
by  the  former,  and  continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
founder.     In  the  year  of  Christ  520,  an  ecclesiastic  council 
met  in  these  baths. — "  Venerunt  omnes  presbyteri  et  diaconi 
omnes  284^  intra  thermas  Domitianas,  quas  nunc  Trajanas,  et 
sedet  in  sede  ^ua  in  Modern  loco/'  *f 

*  Lib,  L  8at  8.  y.  8.  t  Synod.  Roman*  %  snb  Sylvestro. 

Cca 
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5.  The  Es.        The  elegant  church  of  St.  Maria  maggiore  is  reckoned  to  be 
i^mpie  of      built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Juno.    When  Benedict  XIV* 

caused  this  church  to  be  repaired,  the  workmen  found,  about 
eight  palms  below  the  present  pavement,  a  mosaic  one  of 
black  and  white  marble,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Ionic  columns  that  ornament 
this  church. 

Sacred  grove       On  the  plain  joining  to  this  temple,  probably  towards  the 

entry  to  the  villa  Negroni,  there  was  a  grove  sacred '  to 
Juno. 

<<  Monte  sub  Esquilio  multis  Incasduus  annis 
Junonis  magnse  nomine  lucus  erat."* 

■ 

Temple  of  In  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  Abbot,  there  is  a  square  build- 

No.  6.  '  ing,  which  the  monks  have  converted  into  a  granary.  Many 
of  the  antiquaries  call  it  a  temple  of  Diana.  Their  reason  for 
doing  so  is,  because  the  walls  were  incrusted  with  mosaic- 
work,  representing  huntings,  animals,  and  landscapes.  Little 
of  this  mosaic  now  remains.  Two  large  pieces,  however,  are 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  viz.  two  tigers  de- 
stroying two  bulls;  but  they  seem  to  be  executed  in  a  bad 
taste.-f 

*  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2.  v.  435. 

t  It  18  to  this  church  that  the  horses  and  asses  of  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood^ 
are  annually  brought,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony,  the  17th  of  January,  to  be 
blessed,  by  a  priest  besprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  as  mentioned  by  Dr« 
Middleton,  in  his  letter  from  Rome,  p.  141,  &c..  edition  1742;  and  which  I 
have  seen  performed. 
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Opposite  to  this  church,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  aoss  5.  TheEi- 

erected  for  the  conversi(Hi  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  It  is  fixed  crVsTfor  the 

on  a  granite  pillar,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  cannon,  round  the  ^f  Hem^y 
belt  of  which  is  engraved — in  .  hoc  •  sic  no  .  vinces. 

Near  to  the  church  of  St.  Fito,  I  examined  the  Doric  arch   Arch  of  Gal- 
of  Gallienus.    It  shows  the  decline  of  architecture  at  that  time.    '^°no.  r. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch  ;  but  only 
a  private  one,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  em- 
press, by  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  favours 
received  from  them.     It  is  thus  inscribed — 

GALLIENO   .    CLEMENTISSIMO    .    PRINCIPI 

CVIVS    .    INVIQTA    .   VIRTVS. 

SOLA    .   PIETATE   .   SVPERATA   .   EST 

ET   .   SALONINAE    .    SANCTISSIMAE   .   AVG. 

M.   AVRELIVS    .    VICTOR 

DEDICATISSIMU6 
NVMINI   .   MAIESTATIQVE 
EORVM. 

This  flattering  inscription,  the  reverse  of  the  real  character  of 
Gallienus,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  satire  than  a  pane- 
gyric on  him. 

Five  aqueducts  passed  through  this  quarter  of  the  city,  viz.  Aquedocii. 
the  Marcian^  the  Tepulan,  the  Julian,  the  Claudian,  and  the 
Anio  Novus.  Many  vestiges  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near 
to  the  church  of  St.  Eusebio,  there  is  a  considerable  ruin  of  a 
castellum  of  one  of  these  aqueducts.   It  has  been  called  by  $ome       no.  s. 


1^8 
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5.  TkeEt^ 
quiUne  hill. 


The  two  tro. 
phies  now- at  < 
t&e  Capitol, 


writers  the  Marcian,  by  others  the  Claudian,  or  the  Julian 
aqueduct.  To  settle  therefore  this  cdntroversy,  Pir&nesi*  has 
taken  ite  level,  with  the  remains  of  the  different  aqueducts 
here.  He  finds  that  it  exactly  answers  to  the  Julian,  of  which 
he  traces  the  course  from  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence;  It  was 
from  this  castellum  that  the  two  noblfe  trophies,  preserved  at 
the  Capitol,  were  taken.  They  have  been  supposed,  by  many 
antiquaries,  to  be  the  trophies  erected  to  Maflus,  on  his  Cim- 
brian  victory,  which '  Sylla  pulled  down,  and  JuliUs  Csesar  re- 
stored. Some  have  ascribed  them  to  Domitian,  and  others  to 
Trajan.  But  as  this  reservoir  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, Piranesi  reckons  them  to  be  monuments  of  that  Emperor. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  apply  to  his  vic- 
tory of  Actium,  or  to  some  of  his  northern  conquests.  The 
sculpture  on  them  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 


Ludus  mag- 
nus. 
No.  9. 


In  the  villa  Palombara  there  are  some  ruins,  which  Pira- 
nesi, I  know  not  on  what  authority,  supposes  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Ludus  magnus.  In  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome, 
there  is  a  fragment  marked  lvdvs  MAONVs.*f  But  it  is  un- 
certain whcte  this  building  ^ood^ 


Ttmple, 
commonly 
called  Mi* 
neira  Medi* 


ca. 


No.  10. 


In  the  villa  Magnani,  behind  the  church  of  St.  Bibiana,  I 
saw  the  ruin  of  a  large  temple,  which  is  commonly  called  that 
of  Minerva  Medtca.  R  is  round  without,  but  decagon  within. 
It  is  much  defaced,  and  a  great  part  of  the  roof  is  fellen  in. 
There  is  a  Wall  joining  to  it,  whibh  perhaps  may  have  been  a 


«  Bdl'  Castetio  d^lfa^na  GMia. 


+  Tab. 'XL 
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portico.  Here  was  found  the  statue  of  Mifterva  with  the^ser^  5.  The  e$^ 
pent,  preserved  in  the  Justiniani  gallery.  Probably  it  is  from  ^  ^  *' " 
this  circumstance,  that  many  antiquaries  have  given  the  name 
of  Minerva  Medica  to  this  temple.  Some,  indeed,  -have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  temple  of  Hercules  Callaicus*,  built  by 
Dedus  Junius  Brutus^  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  obtained 
over  the  Callaicians,  a  people  of  Spain :  ^  their  reason  for  doing 
so  is,  because  of  the  name  Galluzzo,  or  Gallucio,  given  by 
the  moderns  to  this  quarter,  which  they  reckon  a  corruption 
of  Callaicus.  But  Pliny  *  places  the  temple  of  Brutus  in  the 
Flaminian  circus  in  the  Cs»npus  Martius;  Rafus  and  Victor  do 
the  same :  whereas  they  place  that  of  Minerva  Medica  on  the 
Esquiline  hill.  From  the  name  Gallucio,  others  pretend,  that 
it  was  the  basilic  of  Caius  and  Lucius^  built  to  them  by  their 
grandfather  Augustus.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  this 
building  with  the  description  Vitruvius-f  gives  of  basilics,  to 
conclude  that  it  did  not  serve  for  that  use. 

In  the^  same  vineyard,-  near  to  thia  temple^  -is  the  sepubhtial  Animian  so* 
chamber  of  the  Aruntian  family,  erected  by  Lucius  Aruntius^,^ 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  freedmen.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1736.  Here  I  particularly  examined  the  columbaria^ 
and  the  ollula^  or  pots,  in  which-  the^  ashes  of  the  dead  wet^ 
preserved.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  still  remain.  This  se^ 
pulchre  had  been  much  ornamented  with  painting  and  stucco. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  descnption^  of 

•  Lib.  86.  c.  5.  t  Lib^  H,  c.  K 

%  He  li?ed  oad^  Tiberias:  see  bis  death  in  TaciiaS|  Aim.  1«  6. 
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It,  because  it  has  already  been  done  by  Russel*  and  by 
Piranesi.'f 

« 

Another  sepulchral  chamber,  near  to  that  of  the  Aruntian 
family,  is  to  be  seen  here.  From  the  inscriptions  it  seems  to 
have  served  for  the  burying  place  of  some  plebeians.  It  is 
likewise  published  by  Piranesi.J; 


Temple  of 
Venus  and 
Cupid. 
No.  11. 


To  the  right  of  the  church  of  St.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  in 
the  garden  of  the  monks,  I  observed  a  ruin,  which  is  com- 
monly reckoned  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  only 
reason  for  thus  naming  it,  seems  to  be,  that  a  statue  of  these 
amorous  deities,  preserved  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  was 
found  here.    On  its  base  is  this  inscription — 

VENERI    .   FELICI    .   SACRVM   . 
SALLVSTIA   .   ELPIDVS   .    D.    D. 

« 

Indeed  there  remains  very  little  of  this  building,  the  monks 
having  taken  the  greatest  paTt  of  its  materials  to  rebuild  their 
convent. 

.To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  ampbitbeatrum  castrense, 
which  I  have  already  ex^mined^  in  my  survey  of  the  city 
walls.§ 


Altar  of  bad 
fortune. 


On  this  hill  there  was  an  altar  consecrated  to  bad  fortune.- 

•  Vol.  1.  let.  26. 

t  Ant.  Rom.  Vol.  2.  tav.  7,  8,  9, 10,  1 1,  12, 13, 14,  and  15. 

I  lb.  tav.  16, 17,  18,  and  ig.  §  See  page  63. 
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«  Aram  malae  Fortunae  Esquiliis  consecratam  videmus/'*  So  5.  TheEt- 
far  did  the  Romans  carry  their  superstition !  But  I  know  not  on  ^"''''^  ^^^^' 
what  particular  spot  of  jthe  hill  it  stood. 

Many  of  the  illustrious  Romans  had  their  houses  on  this  Hou^eof 
hill,  though  we  cannot  now,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  youngen 
fix  their  situations.  Thus  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  that 
he  lived  on  the  Esquiline  hill ;  when  he  mentions  the  flatter- 
ing verses  addressed  to  him  by  Martial* — *'  Alloquitur  musam, 
mandat  ut  domum  meam  Esquiliis  quaerat,  adeat  reverenter/'*f* 
The  poet,  not  to  interrupt  the  magistrate  when  engaged  in 
business,^or  in  his  studies,  makes  his  muse  wait  on  him  in  the 
evening,  at  his  hours  of  recreation,  when  feasting  and  enjoying 
the  conversation  of  his  friends : — 

''  Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas, 
Haec  hora  est  tua :  dum  furit  Lyseus, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli. 
Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones/'  J 

*  Cicero  de  Mat.  Deor.  1»  S.  c.  25 : — and  see  Pliny,  L  2.  c.  7* 

t  Lib.  3.ep.  21.  %  ^b.  10.  epig.  19.  < 
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VI.    THE  VIMINAL  HILL. 

The  Vkninal  bill,  towards  the  west,  begins  at  the  church 
called  La  Madonna  de*  Monti,  and  extends  east  to  Dioclesian's 
baths.  It  lies  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills ;  via.  to 
the  north  of  the  former,  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter.  It  is 
separated  from  these  hills  by  vallies,  which,  though  now  much 
filled  up,  had  formerly  been  very  conspicuous.  The  levelKngs 
occasioned  by  the  new  roads,  buildings,  and  gardens,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  render  it  more  difficult  to  trace  tlie  outline 
of  this,  than  of  any  other  of  the  seven  Wlls. 

Many  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  had  no  doubt  for^ 
merly  stood  on  this  hill:  but  the  most  remarkable  seem  to 
have  been  baths.  At  present  nothing  remains  but  a  few 
foundations ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  any  plan  of  them. 

Baths  of  The  baths  of  Olympias  had  been  of  considerable  extent,  as 

&e  v^mfnai  ^c  may  concludc  from  their  vestiges,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
***"no  1^^  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  places  adja- 
cent. It  is  uncertain  who  this  Olympias  was ;  but,  from  the 
remarks  of  Cassio,*  it  appears  she  was  a  woman.  The  eccle- 
siastical writers  inform  us,  that  St.  Laurence  was  martyried  in 
her  baths.  He  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron.  But  the  venera- 
tion which  the  Christians  had  for  this  saint,  engaged  them  to 

*  Cassio,  Corso  dell'  acque,  Tom.  2.  No.  25.  p«  251. 
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erect  a  church  to  him  in  these  baths.    It  is  called  S.  Lorenzo  6.  The  Vimi- 

.     ,  ^  nalhiU. 

in  pane  §  pema. 

The  Lavacrum  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero^  is  reckoned   Lavacrura  of 
to  have  stood  behind  Olympias's  baths,  on  the  declivity  of  ^^'Jfo.'s! 
the  Viminal  towards  the  Qjuirinal  bill.    But  as  I  perceived  no 
remains  of  this  building,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
subject. 

To  the  east  of  the  baths  of  Oly  mpias,  is  the  church  dedicated  Baths  of  No* 
to  the  two  sisters  Prassede  and  Pudentiana.     Pope  Pius  L  is  ^*  no,  s. 
said  to  have  caused  it  to  be  built  to  them,  in  the  baths  of  their 
brother  Novatus.    It  is  to  this  Novatus  *  tliat  Seneca  addresses 
his  books  de  ira.    And  indeed  this  church  retains  many  marks 
of  its  antiquity. 

So  many  baths,  and  so  near  each  other,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  public,  but  only  private  ones. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  baths  of  Diodesian,  and 
the  Praetorian  camp. 

■ 

*  Novatns  is  reckoned  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  the  elder  brother  of 
Seneca :  he  was  afterwards  known  by  tbe  name  of  Junius  Gallioj  having  been 
adopted  by  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  that  name :  he  was  a  senator  and  prpconsnl 
of  Achaia. 
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DIOCLESIAN^S  BATHS. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  ground,  from  whence  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills  seem  to  take  their  rise,  Dioclesian  built  his 
baths.  Although  greatly  defaced,  there  remains  as  much  of 
them  as  to  enable  artists  to  make  put  a  plan,  but  not  an  eleva- 
tion, of  this  magnificent  building.  Indeed  from  these  ruins  we 
find  that  taste  in  architecture  had  not^  at  this  period^  declined 
so  much  as  taste  in  sculpture  had  done. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  baths,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  on  their  ruins  now  stand  the  elegant  church, 
convent,  and  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard ;  the  magni- 
ficent church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the  Carthusians;  the 
extensive  public  granaries ;  and  a  large  space  called  Piazza  (S 
Termini,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  tkerma. 

Dioclesian's  baths  were  not  finished  when  he  abdicated  the 
empire  the  ist  of  May,  305.  They  seem  to  have  been  after- 
wards  extended,  and  rendered  more  complete,  probably  by 
Valerius  Severus,  and  consecrated  by  the  different  emperors 
and  Cdssars,  whom  Dioclesian  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  to  their  generous  benefactor,  and  dedicated  by  them 
to  the  use  of  the  Romans.  This  appears  from  the  following 
inscription,  published  by  Gruter  :* — 

D.    D.   N.   N.   DIOCLETIAN VS   •   ET 
MAXIMIANVS    .    INVICTI    .   SFNIOKES 
AVGVSTI    .    PATRES    .    IMPERATORVM    .   ET. 

•  Page  178.  No.  7. 
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CAESARVM    .   CONSTANTIVS    .   ET   •    MAXIMIA  D.aelmaiC^  ' 

NVS   .   INVICTI   .   AVGG    .   ET   .   SEVERVS   .   ET   .   MAXI  ^^* 

m 

MIANVS   .    NOBILISS    •   CAESARES   •   TUERMAS 

FELICES    .    DIOCLETIANI    .    AVO    .    FRATRIS    .    SVI 

NOMINE    •    CONSECRAV    .    COEPTIS    .    AED! 

FICIIS   .    PRO    .    TANTI    .   OPERIS    •   MAGNITV 

DINE    .   OMNI    .    CVLTV   .    PERFECTAS 

ROMANIS   .   SVIS    .    DEDICAV. 

But  whether  this  inscription  is  genuine,  or  exactly  copied,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide ;  as  I  know  not  where  the  original  is  now 
to  be  found. 

Ecclesiastical  historians*  tell  us»  that  these  baths  were 
erected  during  the  tenth  general  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  soldiers  who  had  embraced  that  religion  were  condemned 
to  work  here ;  and,  after  having  supported  that  fatigue  for  the 
space  of  peven  years,  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
Little  did  these  poor  martyrs  dream  that  they  were  then  pre- 
paring buildings  for  two  splendid  Christian  churches. 

The  names  and  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  baths  are 
often  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Celsus,  Galenus,  Vitruvius,  and 
other  ancient  authors.  But  as  their  descriptions  are  general, 
and  not  accompanied  with  plans  of  any  of  the  baths,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Baccius,  and  other  modern  writers,  who  have 
given  plans  of  Dioclesian's  balhs,  should  difier  in  the  uses  they 
assign  to  the  various  parts  still  remaining  of  this  wonderful 
building.    Indeed  every  one  who  examines  them,  will  naturally 

^  Baronii  Aon.  Eccles.  Vol.  £•  ex  Act.  P.  Marcelli. 
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Diocksian'i    apply  the  ancient  nameSi  according  as  his  own  fancy,  or  sagacity 

baths* 

suggests  to  hini. 

In  my  remarks  on  Caracalla's  baths^  I  gave  some  general 
observations  on  the  Therma  of  the  Romans*  and  to  which  I 

w 

m 

now  beg  leave  to  refer.* 

To  give,  however,  a  just  idea  of  Dioclesian's  baths  I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  plan  of  them,  executed  with  great 
exactness,  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  ingenious  and  ex- 
cellent friend  James  Byres,  of  Tonley,  Esq.  to  whom  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  favours  he  has 
conferred  on  me. 

Having  often  examined  these  baths  on  the  spot,  and  reflected 
on  the  uses  of  their  different  parts,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  as  they  appeared  to  me. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dioclesian^s  baths  formed  a  gi^eat  and  regu- 
lar building ;  and  from  what  remains,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
out  the  whole.  On  this  plan,  therefore,  the  parts  still  existing 
are  marked  with  a  deep,  and  those  destroyed  with  a  faint  tint. 

The  sides  of  the  square  of  this  building  did  not  front  any  of 
'  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  were  nearly  inter- 
sected by  them.-f    Thus  the  principal  entry  seetns  to  have  been 
towards  the  north-east,  and  not  far  from  the  agger  of  Tarquinius. 

The  buildings  along  the  sides  BC,  DE,  and  EB,  were  either 

•  Sec  page  174.  f  See  Palatine  hill,  p.  157. 
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semicircles  or  squares.,   They  ^rere  named  exedrte  ox  scbola.   DiaciniwC^ 
They  were  the  halls  where  the  youth  were  instructed — Where  .    *^^*'* 
men  of  learning  and  genius  assembled  to  discourse  and  read 
their  compositions— (and  where  probably  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants^ entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  baths  were  lodged. 

Each  of  the  extremities  of  the  side  CD  was  terminated  with 
a  rotundo«  The  one  at  C,  n^ar  the  villa  Negroni,  now  serves 
for  a  public  granary,  and  the  'other  at  D  is  converted  rnto  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard.  The  interior  of  these  ro- 
tundos  had  been  elegantly  ornamented,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  baths^  with  statues  and  paintings,  though  none  of 
them  now  remain.  Baccius*  calls  them  spbaristeria  ^  a  sort  of 
tennis*couriSy  where  they  used  to  play  at  ball.  But  I  think 
that  they  were  too  small  for  that  exercise.  Besides,  a  spbaris^ 
terium  took  its  name  perhaps  from  the  spherical  fonta  of  the 
balls,  and  not  from  that  of  the  buildings  Indeed  a  square  or 
oblong  seems  to  be  a  more  proper  form  for  a  tennis-court. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  these  rotundos  were  the  laconica, 
or  sweating  rooms  of  the  b&ths.  But  these,  as  well  as  the 
spbaristeria,  I  shall,  in  thesequel,  place  elsewhere.  I  am  ra- 
ther  inclined  to  believe  that  these  rotuAdos  \vere  temples. 
Perhaps  one  of  them  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  other  to 
.Ssculapius. 

m 

% 

In  the  centre  of  the  side  CD,  I  observe  the  tbeatridium,  or 
open  theatre,  where  people  placed  themselves  in  fine  weather, 
to  see  ditferent  shows,  and  wrestlers  exercise* 

♦  p€  Therniis,  I. .7.  €•  6* 
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Diociesian's        Between  the  tbeatridium  and  the  temples  were  parallelogram 

buildings,  which,  in  many  of  the  plans  of  these  baths,  are 
marked  atrium.  They  might  have  served  for  noble  halls,  to 
contain  the  famous  Ulpian  library,  removed  hither  from  Tra- 
jan's forum.  Perhaps  one  of  them  was  destined  for  Greek,  and 
the  other  for  Roman  literature. 

Within  the  square  stood  the  natatio,  or  piscina ;  the  spba^ 
risterium;  the  xystum;  the  apodyterium;  the  bypocaustum-^ 
the  different  baths,  viz.  the  frigidarium ;  the  tepidarium ;  the 
caldarium ;  and  the  laconicum  ;  as  well  as  some  other  buildings, 
whose  situations  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

The  natatio,  where  people  swam  in  the  open  air,  was  of 
considerable  extent.  It  was  opposite  to  the  principal  entry  A, 
and  occupied  what  is  now  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians. 
Three  sides  of  it  were  bounded  by  porticos,  wliich  served  for 
walking  places,  and  for  the  swimmers  to  strip  themselves. 

On  each  side  of  these  porticos  were  basilics,  or.  great  halls, 
for  public  assemblies ;  and  diata,  or  eating  rooms,  where  sump- 
tuous entertainments  were  sometimes  given. 

« 

Joining  to  the  basilica  and  diata  there  was  an  oblong  hall, 
which  might  have  served  properly  for  the  spbaristerium,  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
exercise  at  Rome^  both  of  the  young  and  the  old : 

"  FoUe  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senes."* 

*  Martial,  1. 14.  ep.  47. 
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Immediately  behind  the  natatio  wais  the  xystum.  Here  the  Dioeietian't 
gladiators  and  wrestlers  performed  their  exercises,  under  cover, 
in  bad  weather.  This  spacious  hall  had  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented ;  eight  granite  columns  of  an  immense  size  still  support 
its  roof.  Pope  Pius  IV.  having  given  this  part  of  the  baths  to 
the  Carthusians,  they,  assisted  by  the  great  artist  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonaroti,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches  of  Rome.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  An- 
gels. In  the  year  1701,  Monsignor  Bianchini,  that  learned 
prelate  and  eminent  astronomer,  traced  the  meridian  line, 
which  I  saw  in  this  church.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest,  and 
most  ornamented,  with  brass  and  marble,  of  any  hitherto  exe- 
cuted. Nor  could  he  have  chosen  a  more  soh'd  situation  for 
such  an  operation,  than  what  these  walls,  which  have  resisted 
the  wasting  effects  of  sixteen  centuries,  afforded  him.  But  it 
is  foreign  to  my  subject  to  attempt  to  describe  it,  or  its  uses. 
I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Bian- 
chini's  own  account  of  if.* 

At  each  extremity  of  the  xystum  there  was  a  cavadium,  or- 
namented with  columns.  Here  people  might  walk  or  exercise, 
in  the  open  air,  protected  from  the  wind.  In  many  of  the  plans 
of  the  baths,  it  is  called  atrium.-f 

Ijet  me  now  examine  the  baths  properly  so  named.   They 

*  ''  De  Nommo  et  Gnomone  ClemcDtiDo/'  published  along  with  bis  work'-o 
''  De  Kalendario  et  Cyclo  Caesaris,  ac  de  paschali  canone  S*  Hippoliti  martyris, 
dissertationes  duae/'    Rom®,  1703.  foK 

'^  See  iDtrodoctioo,  p.  l6. 
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Dioc!esian'$    extended  in  a  straight  line,  opposite  to  the  Tbeatri£um  and  the 

Bibliotbeca. 


The  apodyterium^  or  great  hall,  where  those  who  bathed! 
undressed  and  dressed  thenifselves^  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  baths,  but  projected  beyond  their  line.    There  is  reason  to* 
believe  that  it  was  richly  ornamented ;  but  no  part  of  it  now  re-^ 
mains.   About  the  year  1750,  Cardinal  Valenti  Gonzaga  caused 
this  ground,  to  be  dug  for  materials  for  his  villa,  which  he  was* 
then  buildings  at  the  Porta  Pia.    Many  bricks,  and  some  fiag^ 
ments  of  granite  columns  were  foimd*    But  it  had^  no  doubt,^ 
been  dug  long  prior  to  that  period.    What  I  chiefly  remarked; 
for  I  was  there  at  that  time,  were  flues  that  had  c(mveyed  fire 
vnder  this  hall,  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

On  each  iside  of  the  apodyterium  were  four  halls  for  the 
baths.  Whether  these  eight  bathing  rooms  were  all  intended 
for  the  use  of  men,  or  that  one  side  was  allotted  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  for  men  only ;  because,  before  this^ 
tirne^  baths^  particularly  those  of  Agrippina,^  had  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  women^ 

Authors,  who  have  treated  this  subject,  do  not  agree  in  their 
arvangement  of  the  different  baths^  I  shalU  however,:  take 
the  liberty  to  place  them  in  the  manner  that  appears  most 
reasonable  to  me. 

^  See  Viminal  bill,,  p.  202. 
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The  hall  next  to  the  apodyterium  was^  I  think,  the  frigida-^ 
riufrif  or  cold  ba^;  the  second  was  the  tepidarium^  or  tepid 
bath ;  the  third  was  the  caldariumj  or  hot  bath ;  and  the  fourth 
was  the  laconicurHi  or  sweating  room.  Indeed  the  hall  next  the 
side  DE,  which  is  now  one  of  the  public  granaries,  bears  evi-» 
dent  marks  that  it  was  the  laconicum.  The  same  arrangement 
was  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  apodyterium^ 
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batks* 


The  cold  bath  seems  to  have  been  used  to  brace  the  fibres, 
and  strengthen  the  body.  The  tepid  bath  for  pleasure,  and  to 
clean  the  body.  The  hot  bath*  td  soften  the  skin,  to  relieve  ffom^ 
fatigue,  and  to  promote  sleep.  And  the  laconicum  to  produce  a 
violent  sweat.  These  different  baths  were  used  before  supper, 
whilst  the  stomach  was  empty.  Warm  bathing,  that  is,  water 
vrarmer  than  the  external  afa*,  is  a  great  luxury  in  hot  climates, 
but  in  cold  climates  it  is  dangerous. 

The  baths  communicated,  in  this  order,  from  one  to  the 
other.  Each  person  stopped  at  the  bath  which  he  judged 
proper  for  himself.  If  he  made  use  of  the  laconicum^  he  re^ 
turned  through  the  dtfierent  baths,  and  thus  cooled  himsidlf 
gradually  before  he  reached  the  apodyterium. 

All  the  /a&ra,  or  bathing  tubs,  which  were  used  hi  Dk>cle- 
sian's  baths,  have  been  removed  from  thence.  But  several  of 
them  are  still  preserved  as  fountains  and  ornaments,  in  difie* 
rent  parts  of  Rome. 


In  the  centre  of  the. baths,  between  the  apodyterium  and  the 
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Dhe!esian'$  xystum  was  properly  placed  the  bypocaustum.  It  was  the 
^'  *'  great  furnace  from  whence  hot  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes, 
and  hot  air  in  flues  to  the  different  baths.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  still  preserved,  but  the  furnaces  are  destroyed.* 
It  serves  for  a  sort  of  alrium  to  the  church  of  the  Carthusians. 
The  furnaces  had,  no  doubt,  been  much  lower  than  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  floor  of  the  church.  There  was  probably  a 
particular  hypocaustum  under  each  laconicum. 

Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  there  were  two  stories 
of  baths :  if  so,  the  under  one  is  now  entirely  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  of  the  demolished  baths. 

The  conisterium  was  probably  on  one  side  of  the  bypocaus^ 
turn.  It  was  here  they  preserved  the  sand,  with  which  the 
wrestlers,  after  being  anointed  with  oil,  were  rubbed  before  they 
exercised.-f 

Opposite  to  the  conisterium  was  the  elaotbesium.  It  was 
a  sort  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  furnished  with  a  variety  of  oils, 
ointments,  and  perfumes,  for  the  use  of  the  bathers.  The 
Romans,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  luxuries  from  the  Greeks 
and  Asiatics,  like  them  applied  different  ointments  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  AthenseusJ  has  preserved  to  us  the  verses  of 
Antiphanus,  in  which  these  are  enumerated. 

*  Baccius,  in  his  book  De  Thermis,  1.  ?•  c.  9.  and  id  bis  book  De  NaiUrali 
Finorum  tiistoria,  p.  178,  has  given  a  plate  of  a  thermopoUum,  to  show  bow  the 
water  was  heated  to  difFerent  degrees.  And  Sir  Edward  Barry,  in  his ''  Obser« 
▼ations  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients/'  page  l6l,  has  republished  this  plate. 

f  Of  the  use  wrestlers  made  of  sand^  see  Lucian's  dialogue  on  gymnastic 
exercises*  :|:  L«  16.  Deipnosopbiston. 
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Along  the  sides  of  the  square,  between  the  exedra  and  the 
centre  buildings,  were  broad  shadowy  walks,  planted  with 
plane-trees,  which,  like*  a  stadium^  servedfor  exercise,- whe- 
ther walking  or  running. 

In  the  villa  Negroni,  beyond  the  line  of  the  square  of  the 
buildings,  and  opposite  to  the  side  BC,  I  observed  the  remains, 
pretty  entire,  of  the  great  reservoir,  which  contained  the  wa- 
ter for  the  use  of  the  baths. 


•^— ». 
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Thus  have  I  given  an  idea  of  the  Dioclesian  baths,  which 
is  as  much  as  their  present  disfigured  state  will  permit.  But, 
for  the  conveniency  of  tlie  reader,  I  shall  subjoin  an  index  of 
the  different  parts,  marked  as  on  the  plan,  plate  IV. 

INDEX. 


A.  Principal  entry. 

BE.  "Side  towards  the  north- 
east. 

BC.  Side  towards  the  south- 
east. 

CD.  Side  towards  the  south- 
west. 

DE.  Side  towards  the  north- 
wrest. 

1.  Lodgings  for  officers  and 
servants. 

d.  Exedne^ 


5.  Schola,  or  Ephebeum. 

4.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

5.  Temple  of  Esculapius^ 
6;  Bibliotheca. 

7.  Theatridium. 

8.  Natatio. 

g.  Porticus  natationis. 

10.  Basilica. 

1 1.  Diaeta. 

12.  Sphseristtfium. 

13.  Cava^um. 

14.  Xystum* 
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15.  ApodyteriuHU 

16.  Frigidarium. 

41.  ConisteriiHiii 
32  Elseothesium. 

17.  TejHdariuHL 

S3>  EphelMum  for  vrrestlers 

18.  Caldarium. 

«4  WaScs  shaded  with 

19.  Laconlcum. 

I^ne-trees. 

80.  Hypocausbon. 

45  Reservrar^ 

1     ' 
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THE  PR^SHTORIAN  CAMP. 

On  the  plain  behind  the  agger  of  Tarquinius^  and  tp  the  east 
cf  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  there  is  a  large  vineyard, 
which  1)ebnged  to  the  Jesuits.  Here  stood  the  Praetorian 
eamp,  and  not  on  the  broad  summit  of  these  hills,  as  mentioned 
by  a  celebrated  historian.*  It  was  Sejapus,  to  increase  his  own 
power,  and  to  keep  Rome  in  subjectionj  who  advised  Tiberius 
to  establish  this  camp.-f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Praetorian  guards. 
The  power  of  that  body,  their  influence  on  government,  and 
their  even  selling  the  imperial  dignity,  is  recorded  in  the 
Xlomaa  annals.J; 

The  Praetorian  camp,  though  small,  had  been  fortified,  and 
laid  out  in  the  manner  generally  practised  by  the  Romans,  of 
Tvhich  Pplybius»§  in  the  time  of  Scipjo  Africanus^  and  Jose- 
phus,||  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  have  left  us  descriptions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  parallelogvam,  and  probably  surrounded 
with  a  double  agger,  between  which  was  a  ditch..  On  each^ 
side  of  the  parallelogram  there  was  a  gate,  viz.  the  pratoria 
u%  the  front,  the  decumana  in  the  rear,  the  dextra  and  the 
sinistra  on  the  sides ;  as  we  observe  in  the  Romaa  camps  stilt 

*  M.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  VoL  L  note  5.  page  17  of  his  notes  on  c.  5« 

'^  Tacitus,  Ann.  1.  4. 

^  Ttias  Otho,  by  means  of  two  soldiers,  biibed  by.  money,,  dethroned  Galba* 
— **  Suscepere  duo  manipolares  imperiam  popnli  Romam  transferendum,  et 
tBanstolernnU"— ^Tacit,  Hist.K  i.  c  25«         |  Lib.  6.  c,  4.  \  Lib.  S.c.  S:. 
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Prtttorian  to  be  Seen  in  Scotland  and  England  :*  for  no  vestiges  of  their 
^^^*  camps  have  hitherto  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  traced  in  Italy. 
These  camps,  like  regular  cities,  contained  every  thing  proper 
to  render  the  life  of  the  soldier  agreeable.  And  as  the  camp 
in  question  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  these  conveniences  were  here  particularly  studied. 

The  Romans  used  to  erect,  in  their  stationary  camps,  small 
temples,  probably  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  which  they  deposited 
the  vexilla^  or  ensigns,  as  well  as  the  simulacra  deum^  and 
imagines  principum,  which  were  all  deemed  sacred. 

This  Praetorian  camp  of  Sejanus  was,  no  doubt,  without  the 
walls;  but  whether  it  was  afterwards  added  to  the  city  by 
Aurelian,  or  by  Constantine  the  Great  after  the  defeat  of 
Maxentius,  seems  uncertain.  It  is  indeed  commonly  thought, 
that  it  was  inclosed  within  the  city  by  the  latter,  who  built 
that  part  of  the  walls,  which  projects  in  a  square,  beyond  the 
line  of  those  of  Aurelian.  Here  Constantine^  having  dis- 
banded the  Praetorian  guards,  erected  barracks  for  his  soldiers, 
which  retained  the  name  of  Castrum  Pratonum,  and  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  still  traced.    , 

I  come  now  to  the  Quirinal  hill ;  but^  the  better  to  connect 
my  survey,  I  shall  proceed  directly  from  hence  to  the  west 
end  of  it. 

*  See  the  <'  military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  and  parlica- 
larly  their  ancient  System  of  Castraroetation,  illustrated  by  Plans;  by  the  late 
Mirjor  General  Roy.**  This  splendid  work  was  published  by  the  Antiquary 
Society  of  London,  i;93« 
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TRAJAN'S  FORUM  AND  COLUMN.  . 

Though   Trajan's  forum  and  column   cannot  properly  be  See  Qaiiinai 
said  to  stand  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  yet  as  he  caused  part  of  the     ^  n^/  //^ 
west  end  of  it  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  extend  his  celebrated 
buildings,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  I  shall  here  contemplate 
this  classical  spot  before  I  proceed  in  my  survey  of  the  Qui- 
rinal hill. 

Of  the  various  forums,  that  of  Trajan  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  elegant.  It  was  built  by  the  renowned  architect 
Apollodorus.  It  stood  between  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  hills 
and  Nervals  forum.  It  was  ornamented  with  sumptuous  build- 
ings: a  basilic,  a  gymnasium,  the  Ulpian  library,  an  historical 
column,  porticos,  a  triumphal  arch,  &c.  Indeed  this  last  was 
taken  down,  and  its  beautiful  basso-relievos  and  rich  materials 
employed  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch  to  Constantine^  and  which 
I  shall  examine  in  the  sequel.  On  the  medals  of  Trajan  we ' 
find  represented — his  /on^m-^column — triumphal  arch — and 
Ulpian  basilic* 

The  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  that  decorated  thlsforum, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  dis- 
covered in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  entry  to  the  Bo- 
nelli  palace,  built  on  part  of  this  forum.    They  are  eight 


*  Vide—''  VaillaDt,  Namismata  Imperatorutn  Romanorain  praMtaDtiora.'^-^ 
Vide  ''  Hayercampus,  Nummophjlaciam  Reginas  Cbristins  "—Vide  ^'  THif- 
toria  Augusta,  da  Angeloni,  V.  Trajano.'* 
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Trojan's      palms  and  a  half,  Roman,  in  diameter.     A  fragment  of  the 

y*       

jorum.  cornice  of  the  architrave,  which  tbeae  columns  supported,  is 
preserved  at  the  villa  Albani.  It  is  six  palms  high:  hence 
the  height  of  the  whole  architrave,  of  tvhich  the  cornice 
used  to  be  >one-thirc|,  must  have  been  about  eighteen  p.ilms 
high.  This  fragment  probably  belonged  to  the  Ulpian  ba- 
silic, an  elevaticm  of  which  we  observe  on  one  of  Trajan's 
medals. 

Although  none  of  these  buildings  have  escaped  the  rage  of 
.  barbarous  hands,  and  all-devouring  time,  yet  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  this /or^m  still  remains:  Viz.  the  hrs- 
torical  column  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  to  the  em- 
peror, after  his  Dacian  conquests ;  and  in  which  the  progress 
of  both  these  wars  are  represented  in  basso-relievo.  After 
ftiany  acriorts,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Decebalus, 
their  "king,  put  an  end.  to  his  own  life;  and  Trajan  erected 
l5adii  into  a  Roman  proVfnCe.* 

Ovctlhfe  door,  in  the  pedestal,  by  which  we  enter  into  ihe 
column,  we  read  the  following  inscription : 

'^  AMiGrt^  \hel3rte9'w^e  the  people  who  inbftUted  tbetsMVytry, alofig  the 
iBodkh  of  Ihe  Danube,  yet  the  Greeks  gave  tbetn  the  name  of  the  DacBs,  tb&t ';% 
the  TraDBilYaDianft,  the  VAlukians/^od  tlie  Moldavians.  I'h^  vitepe  coiHjueFed 
by  Trajan;  in  whosereign  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  greatest  extent.  Iblhe 
^  norrti  he  added  the  coontrj  of  the  Dacii ;  and  to  the  east  he  added  Armenia^ 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assjria*  He  gave  a  king  to  Partbia,  who^ackoowledged  die 
Roman  .power* 
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This  inscription  sho.ws^  that  Trajan  had  caused  part  of  the 
Quirinal  hill  to  be  cut  down  to  give  more  extent  to  his  forum ; 
and  that  the  height  of  his  column  was  the  measure  of  that 
level.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  now  much  raised  here,  the  mo- 
dern pavement  being  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient ;  as 
appears  from  the  excavation  made  to  show  the  height  of  the 
column. 
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This  column  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forums  and  was  ter- 
minated with  a  statue  of  Trajan,  as  appears  from  a  medal. 
Thus  it  served  for  a  sepulchral  monument  to  that  great  man ; 
for  it  is  generally  supposed  that  his  ashes  were  put  into  a  hall 
of  metal,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.*f  But  Sixtus  Quintus^  in 
place  of  the  statue  of  this  respectable  emperor,  caused  that  of 
St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  this  imperial  monument,  and  which 
can  have  no  connection  with  the  history  of  Trajan^s  waro, 
there  represented. 

*  The  letters,  tis  and  oPEiti,  had  been  defaced  in  the  barbarous  ages,  and 
aitt  tfaus  supplied.  They  had  probably  been  cut  out  to  fix  a  beam  to  support 
the  roof  of  some  hut  or  shop  plaeed  againi^t  the  pedestal  of  the  ooluaa. 

'f'  Indeed  some  antiquaries  reckon,  that  Trajan's  ashes  were  preserved  in  an 
vrDj  which  was  placed  in  the  cell,  in  the  pedeatal  of  tliis  column. 
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Trajan'0  The  height  of  this  monument  is  115  feet  10  inches  English 
jarum.  ^^^y]^^  the  pedestal  20  feet  10  inches,  and  the  shaft  of  the  co- 
lumn 95  feet.  Eutropius  says,  that  this  column  is  14,4  feet 
high.  To  make  up  this  measure  in  Roman  feet,  the  historian 
probably  included  the  height  of  the  statue,  and  the  base  on 
which  it  stood* 

It  is  composed  of  thirty  blocks  of  white  statuary  marble, 
which  seems  to  be  that  of  Carrara ;  and  each  block  forms  the 
diameter  of  the  column :  viz.  eight  for  the  pedestal,  nineteen 
for  the  pillar,  and  three  for  the  base  pf  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

There  is  a  staircase,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  steps,  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  which  is 
lighted  by  forty-three  narrow  slits  or  windows.  This  staircase 
is  cut  out  of  the  blocks  of  marble,  which  form  the  diameter  of 
the  column^ 

On  the  four  square  sides  of  the  pedestal,  I  observed  the 
shields  and  arms  of  the  Daci,  the  Sarmati,  and  their  allies. 
They  had  been  copied  from  the  originals,  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  emperor,  and  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  triumph. 
They  are  elegantly  executed  :  nor  had  the  sculptor  occasion  to 
eml3ellish  them  ;  since  Pausanias,*  mentioning  a  Sarmate 
cuirass  preserved^  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  informs  us, 
that  the.  Sarmati  excelled  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  this  respect 
might  be  compared  with  the  Greeks  themselves. 

•  L.  1.C.21. 
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It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  basso-relievos  on  this  monu-      Trqiaic$ 
roent  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  towards  the  top,  in      -^^^^^ 
order  to  appear  the  same  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  below* 
But  that  this  is  not  so,  is  evident  from  the  plaister  casts  of  this    « 
column;  *  the  general  height  of  these  figures  being,  two  feet 
and  an  inch  English. 

That  the  eye  might  not  be  interrupted,  in  tracing  the  con- 
nection  of  the  sculpture,  the  column  is  carried  up,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  in  a  spiral  line  or  screw.  Hience  it  is  called 
Columna  Cocblis. 

Besides  the  elegancy  of  the  sculpture,  executed  at  the  period 
when  that  art  was  in  high  perfection  at  Rome,  we  may  con* 
sider  this  wonderful  monument  as  a  system  of  antiquities. 
For  here  we  remark  the  manners,  dress,  discipline,  arms, 
marches,  forages,  and  encampments  of  the  soldiers  of  that  age ; 
the  Roman  standards,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy ;  bridges, 
passing  of  rivers,  and  the  form  of  their  ships ;  sieges,  battles, 
victories,  congresses,  and  peace;  adlocutions  of  the  emperor, 
triumphs,  sacrifices,  libations,  victims,  altars,  the  dresses  of  the 
priests,  and  various  rdfgious  rites. 

To  give  a  proper  description  of  the  different  subjects,  repre- 
sented on  this  column,  would  require  a  particular  work.    And 

^  To  be  seen  at  the  French  academy  of  painting,  in  Rome.  These  moulds^ 
I  ^aa  told,  were  taken  off  by  oider  of  Louis  XIV.  with  an  intention  to  ba>e 
them  afterwards  cast  in  metal;  and  thus  to  have  erected  this  snrpriung  moniL^ 
ment  of  art,  in  his  gardens  at  Versailles. 
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Tr^nn's  after  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  dis- 
'^**'^^*       tinct  idea  of  them,  without  engravings.     I  shall  therefore  beg 

leave  to  refer  to  the  plates,  of  the  celebrated  engraver  Pietro 
«    Santi  Bartoli,^  who  has  [x-eserved  to  posterity  so  many  valuable 

works  of  antiquity. 

V 

General  The  varfous  sculptures  on  this  splendid  monument,  cannot 

RoiJanVr-  but  convey  useful  ideas  to  artists,  as  well  as  to  antiquaries, 
der  of  battle,  ^mong  the  latter,  my  most  worthy  and  respected  friend  Ge- 
neral Melville,  whose  happy  genius  embraces  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  was  pleased  to  assure  me  that,  from  an  examination 
he  made,  when  at  Rome,  in  the  year  177^,  of  the  legionary 
arms  of  the  Romans,  cut  on  Trajan's  column,  he  received  the 
fullest  confirmation  of  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  their  order 
of  battle.  The  genial  was  first  led  to  investigate  this  curious 
subject,  from  seeing  and  handlingi' :in  different  posidons,  a 
double-edged,  sharp-pointed,  short  sword,  said  to  be  a  Roman 
gladius^  dug  up  in  the  area  of  one  of  their  castella^  remaining 
ill  Scotland.  For  he  properly  considered  the  gladius  as  the 
chief  oflfensive  weapon  of  the  Romans,  which,  combined  with 
the  superiority  of  their  defensive  armour,  enabled  that  warlike 
people  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the  world*  He  therefore  con- 
eluded,  that  the  legionary  order  of  battle  must  have  been  that 
which  admitted  the  best  use  of  its  arms  for  ofience  and  defence. 
From  this  principle  followed,  in  the  general's  mind,  a  system 
of  arrangement  in  full  lines,  consisting  of  three  men  in  d^pth, 
placed  in  so  many  ranks,  viz.  the  bastati,  the  principes,  and 

•   •  See  *'  Colonnal'r  jano,  intagliala  da  P.  S.  Bartali,  e  spiegata  da  Gio*  Pietro 
Bellori."    Roma,  per  de*  Rossi,  fol. 
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triarii,  widi  sufficient  infervals  between  man  and  man:  the  Trtf^n't 
whole  standing  chequer-ways,  or  in  a  quincunXy  so  as  to  allotv 
the  necessary  succession  in  fighting  to  the  best  advantari^,  and 
without  confusion.  This  arrangement  was  equally  applicable 
to  two,  three,  or  more  such  lines,  of  which  the  order  of  battle 
might  consist.  The  learned  general  found  this  order  of  battle 
was  agreeable  to  an  impartial  interpretation  of  tlie  passage?, 
relative  to  it,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors:  but  thdt  it 
whs  altogether  irtapplicable  to  the  several  parts  of  Avhat  has 
been  called  the  Lipsian  system j  from  its  author  Justus  Lipsius, 
who  published,  above  two  bundled  years  'Si^o,  a  work  entitled 
Militia  Romana.  Lipsius,  indeed,  is  accused  by  Joseph  Scali- 
ger,^  to  have  only  copied  a  prior  work,  by  Patrizide  Ferrara, 
viz.  la  Militia  Romana^  without  naming  hiim.  But  Patrizi  hav- 
ing improperly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  some  expressions, 
in  Polybius*  description  of  Scipio's  order  before  the  battle  of 
Zama,  has  erected  on  them  a  fanciful  and  impracticable  sys^ 
tem :  a  system,  however,  which,  from  the  authority  of  Lipsius^ 
has  received  a  carnency,  and  has  been  since  adopted,  with 
only  a  few  msrigntficant  alterations,  by  all  authors,  military  or 
not  military,  who  hav^  wrote  on  this  subject.  Many  years  ago, 
^General  Melvilte  was  pleased  to  communicErte  to  me  his  rea- 
soned system  on  the  Roman  order  of  battle,  in  manuscript, 
inrith  some  plans  and  explanations,  a  work  which  highly  de*^ 
serves  to  be  published,  and  which  >cannot  but  give  great  satis- 
faction to  «very  -classical  scholar,  as  well  as  to  military  gen- 
tlemen. 

*  ''  Lipsias  libro  de  militia  Romana,  omnia  oepit  ex  Francisco  Patricio^  ijut 
Italice  scripsit  ea  de  re.** — Vide  Scali^erenai  art,  Lipias,  edit.  Colonice  Agrip* 
pin»,  aped  Scageii,  l667«  12(no« 
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AKCIENT  ROME* 

At  a  little  distance  from  Trajan's  column,  and  near  to  the 
church  of  &'  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo^  I  observed  the  ruins  of  a 
circular  portico,  of  brick,  of  considerable  extent.  The  second, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  third  stories  of  it,  are  only  now  to  be 
seen :  the  first  being  buried  in  the  ground,  .which  is  greatly 
raised  here  above  its  former  level.  What  the  use  of  this  build- 
ing was,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  antiquaries* 

It  is  indeed  commonly  reckoned  to  have  been  part  of  the 
baths  of  Paulus  .Smilius :  and,  from  this  idea  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  part  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  immediately  joining  to  it,  has 
been  named  Monte  Bagnanapoli^  or  Magnanapoli,  a  corruption 
of  Balnea  Pauli.  In  the  time  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  luxury 
of  bathing  had  not  then  made  such  progress  at  Rome,  as  to 
have  produced  a  building  for  that  purpose,  so  extensive  as  this 
seems  to  have  been.  Besides,  it  does  not  resemble  any  of  the 
tberma,  afterwards  erected* 


Alberto  Cassio,*  having  employed  much  learning  on  this 
article,  concludes  that  it  was  a  magnificent  ben^bouse,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  in  which  were 
preserved  the  race  of  the  wbite  ben^  which  an  eagle  had  let 
drop  into  her  bosom,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.^f  For  the 
empress  having,  on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  augurs,  they 
declared  the  progeny  of  this  ben  sacred,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  preserved  solely  for  their  inspection.  This  superstition, 
of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  their  man- 
ner  of  eating,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  connected  with  false 
religion  and  policy:  it  is  supposed  that  men  could  not  be 


*  Corso  dell'  acque,  parU  2.  No*  32. 


t  Seep*  41* 


governed  but  by  deceit.  But,  so  absurd  was  it,  that  even  Cicero,  Trt^an't 
himself  an  auguf,  makes  the  elder  Cdlo  say,  '•  that  he  wonders  •^*^'^* 
how  two  augurs  could  see  each  other  without  laughing/** 

But  Piranesi,-f  in  his  ingenious  though  ideal  survey  of  Tra- 
jan's/ort/m,  makes  this  circular  building  a  cbalcidicum^X  ^hich 
belonged  to  it :  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  splendid /on^m, 
he  places  another. 

*  <*  Vetus  aateon  iilvd  Catbnis  aditaodaiii  scitam  est,  qui  nirari  se  aiebat, 
quod  noD  rideiet  haraspejc  baratpicem  cum  Tiditfet.**-«Cic.  de  Divioatione, 
1. 2.  €•  40.  t  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  tab.  43.-— See  also  ao  eletation  of 

thit  ruin,  ib«  tab.  £9»  fig,  1.  %  Vitnivias,  1.  5.  c.  1. 
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VII.    THE  QUIRINAL  HILL. 

I  now  come  to  the  Quirinal,  which  completes  the  number  of 
the  seven  hills.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Campus 
Martius^  to  the  south  by  the  valley  that  separates  it  from  the 
ViminaU  to  the  east  by  the  agger  Tarquinius,  and  to  the  north 
by  a  valley  that  lies  between  it  and  the  Mons  Pincius. 

This  hill  was  long,  and  of  an  irregular  figure.  Its  surface 
was  very  uneven :  it  presented  many  points  and  eminences^  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  different  names;  but  which  are  now 
much  levelled.  The  whole,  however,  was  called  Mons  Q/iiri^ 
naliSy  from  the  temple  of  Quirinus^  which  I  shall  afterwards 
mention : 

* "  Templa  Deo  fiunt :  collis  quoque  dictus  ab  illo."* 

But  this  hill,  which  was  added  to  the  city  by  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,^  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Cavallo,  from  the 
two  marble  horses,  which  I  shall  soon  examine,  placed  in  the 
square  before  the  magnificent  Papal  palace,,  where  the  popes 
generally  reside. 

Many  great  buildings,  now  destroyed,  stood  on  this  hill. 
We  may,  indeed,  still  trace  fragments  and  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  to  which  they  be- 
longed. I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill. 

•  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  «.  v.  51 1.  f  Dion.  Halic.  1,  2.  c.  16.  sect.  a. 
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From  Trajan's  column  I  went,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  that  7.  The  Qui- 
part  of  the  Quirinal  hill  called  Monte  Bagnanapoli,  and  came  To^re  deiie 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Siena.    In  the  garden  of  ^'^^^'g 
these  nuns  there  is  a  considerable  tower,  known  by  the  name 
of  Torre  delle  Militie.     Some  of  the  antiquaries  say,  that  this, 
as  well  as  another  tower  of  the  same  kind,  a  little  below  it  on 
the  plain,  called  Tor  di  Conti^  served  as  watch-houses,  in  case 
of  fire,  to  Trajan*s  and  the  oXh^r  forums  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.     But  these  towers,  though  remarkable,  seem  only  to  be 
of  the  middle  age;  and  Nardini*  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
built  by  Innocent  the  Hid.  or  some  other  pope  of  the  Cpnti 
family,  whose  palace  was  in  this  quarter,  and  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grilli. 

The  Colonna  family  have  converted  into  a  garden  that  part  Senacuium 
of  this  hill,  which  overlooked  the  Campus  Martius,  and  lies  be-  ^  '  ^  ^"^^^ 
tween  the  pope's  stables  and  the  Pilotta.     By  this  operation 
they  have  destroyed  the  ancient  buildings  which  ornamented 
it;    though  some  fragments   still  remain.     The  antiquaries 
place  here  the  Senacuium^  where  the  Roman  matrons  some- 
times assembled,  built  for  their  use  by  Heliogabalus,  as  men- 
tioned by  Lampridius,-!- — **  Fecit  et  in  coUe  Quirinali  Senacu^ 
lum^  id  est  mulierum  senatum,  in  quo  ante  fuerat  conventus 
matronalis." — ^On  the  face  of  the  hill  behind  the  Pilotta,  I  ob- 
served the  remains  of  a  staircase,  which  seems  to  have  led, 
from  the  Campus  Martius,  to  this  building. 

•  Lib.  3.  c.  15.— lib.  4.  c.  6.— See  also  "  Vile  de'  Pontifici  da  Plalina,'* 
Tom.  3.  p.  60.  ed.  Ven.  1763,  in  4lo.  f  Lamp.  Vit.  Aot.  Heliog,  c.  4. 

Gg« 
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7*  The  Qtfi-  In  these  gardens  I  likewise  observed  some  foundations  of  a 
Temple  of  the  building,  which  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  temple  of  the 
^"no.  5.      ^^^^  erected  by  Aurelian. — "  Tem^lura  Solis  magnificentis- 

simum  constituit," — says  Vopiscus-*  A  part  of  a  frieze  of  white 
marble,  of  an  immense  size,  elegantly  cut  into  foliages,  and 
still  remaining  here,  probably  belonged  to  this  temple,  and  is 
a  proof  of  its  magnificence.  And  we  may  infer  its  greatness 
from  an  entablature,  likewise  remaining  in  these  gardens,  by/ 
which  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  columns  that  sup«f 
ported  it  were  seven  feet  English.  Here  too  was  found  a^ 
votive  table  of  marble,  preserved  in  the  Colonna  palace,  on 
which  the  worship  of  Mithras  is  rep]:esented*  It  is  about  four 
palms  high,  and  eight  palms  long.  As  the  worship  of  Mithras^ 
brought  to  Rome  from  Persia,  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
sun,  and  as  Mithras  was  even  taken  for  the  sujn«  such  ^.  votive 
ojTering  was  no  doubt  a  proper  ornament  for  this  tem^e:-fr. 
and  it  is  at  least  an  indication  that  the  temj^e  of  thp  Sup  stood^ 
here. 


vico  de  The  Colonna  palace,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Corneiu.        dgmus  Comelu,  communiqates  with  these  gardensj  by  njeans  o£[ 

bridges  thrown  over  the  road,  called.  t^/Vo  de  Camelii,  between^ 
it  and  the  hilL  In  this.vico  were  found  the  two  river  gods,  now 
placed  at  the  foui^tain  on  the  square  of  the  Ca^tol.^ 

ConstanUne's       Constantine's  baths  stood,  qn  that  part  of  this,  hill,  on  w[uch> 

baths. 

No.  6.  •  Vopiscos  in  Vita  Aureiiani,  c.  SQ. 

t  It  is  publistted  by  VigqoUj  in  his  disserteljos— «  dft  Colamoft  Antoa^niPii'* 
— |»,  174, 
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now  Stands  the  Rospigliosi  palace  and  garden,  and  the  g^eat  7.  The  Omv 
Papal  building  called  the  Consulta:  perhaps  they  projected 
into  the  square  of  the  Monte  Cavallo.  But  as  these  baths  are 
aitirely  destroyed,  I  can  give  na  delineation  of  them«  I  may, 
however,  conclude,  from  the  ground  they  occupied,  that  they 
were  extensive,  and  from  fragments  of  painting  and  sculpture 
found  here,  and  preserved  in  the  Rospigliosi  collection,  that 
they  were  elegant. 

In  these  baths  stood  the  two  colossean  marble  horses^  each  Group  caiu 
held  by  a  man,  which  now  give  name  to  thb  hill,  as  I  have  d^AnrBu* 
^eady  mentioned.    They  are  commonly  supposed  to  repre-  c«P^«i«»* 
^ent  Alexander  the  Great  training  his  horse  Bucephalus.    May 
tj»^  not  be  equally  well  applied  to  Castor  and  PoUux?  On  the 
mod^n  bases  that  support  them,  opus  Pbidia  is  inscribed  on 
Ike  onfit^  and  opus  Praxitelis  on  the  other.    If  these  groups*  re- 
present Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  they  «annot  be  the.  works 
of  those  artists,  simce  tiiey  lived  prior  to  the  time  of  that  hero. 
And,  wonderful  and  spirited  as  they  are,  they  want  that  cor^ 
reetness  of  design  we  expect  to  find  in  the  works  of  those  cer- 
lebrated  sculptors.    We  mtist  not,  however,  exanoine  them  too 
critically,,  because  they  haye  evidently-  sufiered  much  from 
length  of  time,  and  the  efll^t^  of  the  air,  to  which  they  ai^ 
exposed,* 

In  these  baths  were*  likewise  found  the. statue  of,  Constanr     statues  f 
tine,  which  I  saw  in  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  andTsonf  "^ 

*  I  am  informed  that  Pope  Pius  VI.  baa  oaased  one  oi^ the jobelishs,  that  for- 
mer! j  oniamented  Augustus's  mausoleum,  to  be  erected  between  these  twagroups. 
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7.  Tht  Qui'    Lateran,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  two  of  his  sons^.  preserved  at 
"^^^^^      the  Capitol 


Temple  of  Whether  such  personages  as  Romulus  and  Remus  ever  ex- 

Quirinns. 

No.  7,  isted,  or  whether  their  history  was  only  an  allegory,  alluding, 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  invented  by  the  Romans  in  after  ages, 
as  advanced  by  a  learned  but  paradoxical  modern  writer,^  I  shall 
not  now  enquire.  It  sufficeth  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  the  name  given  to  Romulus  after  his  deathj-f 
stood  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Although  there  are  no  remains  of 
this  building,  it  stood,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  hill,  just  be* 
hind  where  Bernini  built  the  elegant  little  church  for  the  no- 
viciate of  the  Jesuits.  It  overlooked  the  valley  that  lies  be* 
tween  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills ;  and  the  entry  to  it  was 
in  front  of  the  Viminal.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  marble 
steps,*  which  now  serve  for  the  great  staircase  at  the  Ara  Cceli, 
were  taken  .J  The  senators,  weary  of  the  despotism  of  Romu- 
lus, murdered  him.  But  to  prevent  the  resentment  of  the 
people  they  deified  him,  and  engaged  the  time-serving  Pro- 
culus  Julius  to  attest  that  he  saw  him,  as  a  god,  ascend  up  into 
heaven.  I  cannot  but  transcribe  the  words  which  Livy§  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Proculus — ^'  Romulus,  inquity  Quirites,  pa- 
rens urbis  hujus,  piima  hodiema  luce  coelo  repente  delapsus, 
se  mihi  obvium  dedit :  quum  perfusus  horrore  venerabundusque 
adstitissem,  petens  prec  ibus,  ut  contra  intueri  fas  esset ;  abi, 
nuncia,  inqutt,  Romanis,  coelestes  ita  velle,  ut  mea  Roma  caput 

•  M.  Court  d  e  Gebelin— *'  monde  priniitif,  Calendrier" — 1.  2.  c.  5.  seel  2. 
t  Cio.  de  natttra  Deorum^  !•  S«  c.  M.  t  See  page  143. 

§  Lib.  1.  c.  16 
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exeoQted  by  a  noble  Rtrtftan,  remained  entire  till  the  tenbpie 
was  destroyed  by  fife,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
It  was  irom  this  Fabius  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the  FabB 
took  the  surname  of  Fictor.  Such  was  the  esteem  then  shown 
to  that  ingenious  art. 

Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  that  part 
of  this  hill  called  alta  stmita.  It  consisted,  like  that  on  the 
C^tol  hill,*  of  three  chapels,  viz.  one  to  Jupiter,  another  to 
Juno,  and  a  third  to  Minerva ;  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Capitolium  vetus.  If  this  is  the  temple  mentioned  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus*!* — *^  veteris  Capitolii  humilia  tecta" — ^it  had 
not  he&a  magnificent.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood 
either  on  that  height  in  the  pope's  garden,  that  overlooks  the 
Strada  Rosella^  or  about  where  now  stands  the  Barberini  palace. 


HID. 
No.  10. 


In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  magniffeent  Barberini  pa<« 
laoe,  on  this  hiO,  the  workmen  found  an  ancient  mosaic  picture, 
which  represents  a  nympbaum.  It  is  published  by  Holstenius.;|! 
Antiquaries  suppose  that  Dioclesian  here  built  his  nympb^eum. 
Hat  if  this  opinion  is  grounded  only  on  this  mosaic  picture 
having  been  found  here,  it  is  too  slight  an  indication  of  it. 
However,  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  to  give  an  idea  of 
these  cellebrated  buildings. 


Of  the  ancient  Nympbaa  we  find  few  remains.    Imperfect 
therefore  must  be  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  anti- 

•  See  page  146.  f  Lib.  4.  c.  4.  sect,  ult 

X  Apud  Gr9tiuBi>  Ant.  Rom.  Tonii  4.  p»  799* 
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quaries.    That  they  were  fountains,  appears  evident  from  a  7.  Tke  Qm^ 
law  in  the  codex. ^   They  seem  to  have  been  of  difierent  kinds, 
and  appropriated  to  various  uses.-f  ' 

The  first  nympbaa  were  probably  only  natural  caves  or 
grottos,  found  in  the  sides  of  hills  or  rising  grounds,  from 
which  rushed  streams  of  water,  and  where  they  adored  the 
goddesses  or  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  who  they  reckoned  de- 
.  lighted  chiefly  to  reside  there.     Such  is  the  grotto  described 

by  Virgil :  J 

'^  Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum : 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympharum  domus/' 

sdly.  The  ancients  erected  artificial  fountains,  to  imitate 
these  natural  ones,  which  they  embellished  with  statues  and 
rustic  ornaments.  Such  a  nympbaum  seems  to  be  represented 
in  the  Barberini  mosaic. 

Sdly.  The  emperors  sometimes  erected  magnificent  foun- 
tains, to  which  they  gave  the  same  name.  These  imitated 
cascades  rushing  out  of  caves  and  rocks,  falling  into  large 
basons,  surrounded  with  seats,  ornamented  with  marble  co* 
lurans,  and  the  statues  of  the  nymphs.    Here  they  used  to  sit, 

*  L.  1].  tit.  4£.  sect.  6.  de  aqu€educt» 

i*  The  botanists  give  the  name  of  nymphaa  to  a  species  of  aquatic  plants,  in 
order  perhaps  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  nymphs,  whom  the  ancients  imagined 
presided  over  the  fountains.  t  ^^*  1«  ^'  ^^7* 
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7.  The  Q«i-    and  enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the  summer  evenings,  as  people  do 
**^^^^     now  at  the  elegant  font  ana  di  trevi.*    And  here  too.  they 
sometimes  supped,  and  gave  sumptuous  entertainments. 

■ 

4thly.  Liarge  fountains  and  reservoirs  of  waters,  but  less  or- 
namented, for  the  use  of  the  people,  were  likewise  called  nym^- 
,    pbaa.    And, 

5thly.  After  the  Christian  religion  was  established  at  Rome, 
it  was  usual  to  build,  before  churches,  fountains,  which  were 
also  named  nympbaa  ;  and  where  the  Christians  washed  their 
hands,  before  they  entered  the  church  to  pray. 

An  inscription,  published  by  Boissard,*f  may  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject : 

NYMPRIS   •   LOCI   • 
BIBB  •   LAVA  •   TACE    • 

The  following  beautiful  inscription,  on  a  nympbaum,  was 
engraved  on  the  statue  of  a  sleeping  nymph.  It  was  formerly 
at  Rome,  but  where  it  now  is  I  have  nqt  been  able  to  trace* — 


€€ 


Hujus  nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 
Dormio,  dum  blandse  sentio  murmur  aquse* 
Parce  meum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somnum 
Rumpere,  sive  bibas,  sive  lavere,  tace/' 


•  See  page  56. 


t  Boissard,  Tom.  5.  98. 
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Thii  iiwcriptian,  whidi  Mr.  Pope  jitttiy  admired,  he  has  thus  r»  The  Quh 

♦*  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep ; 
Ah  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave  I 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave  I* 

Salust,  the  celebrated  historian — ►  Tjie  houae 

of  C.  Grit* 

«  Primus  Roman*  Crispus  in  historir+-  Z.^'^ 

No  11. 

having  been  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  Julius  Caesar, 
returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  riches,  which  he  had  extorted 
during  his  government.     How  different  was  his  just  theory 
from  his  rapacious  practice !  What  an  advantage  would  it  often 
he  not  to  know  the  ,private  lives  of  some  renowned  authors, 
whose  works  we  should  otherwise  read  with  additional  plea- 
sure  and  profit!;];  The  fine  house  Salust  built,  and  the  ele- 
gant gardens  he  laid  out  at  Rome,  were  monuments  of  his 
guilt.    Though  no  part  of  them  now  remain,  yet  as  they  are 
often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers,  I  cannot  pass  them 
over  entirely  in  silence.     It  is  true  I  cannot  fix  with  certainty 
either  their  precise  situation,  or  extent.    Let  me,  however, 
remark,  that  the  antiquaries  have  not  prop»ly  distinguished 
Salust^s  house  and  forum  from  his  gardens :  they  have  con- 
founded them:  but  it  is  evident  they  were  not  coDtiguoui^ 
His  house,  and  what  was  called  his /omm,  joining  to  it,  stood 

«  Pope's  Letters  to  Blount,  No.  14.  f  Morlial,  1.  U^ejf.  igu 

X  See  "  La  vie  de  Salluste,  par  le  president  de  Brosses. 
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7.  The  Qui-    on  the  Quirinal  hill,  near  to  the  ancient  Porta  Salara,  befoi^ 

I   L  '11 

that  gate  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  extended  by  Aurelian, 
It  was  probably  on  that  part  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  where  now 
stands  the  beautiful  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the  Ma- 
donna  delta  Victoria.*  Whereas  his  gardens,  which  stood  on 
the  Mons  bortulorum,  were  separated  from  his  house  by  the 
valley  between  that  rising  ground  and  the  Quirinal  hill,  and 
which  I  shall  examine  in  the  sequel.  But  though  his  gardens 
were  without  the  then  walls  of  the  city,  he  might  have  had  a 
view  of  them  from  his  house. 

Campus  The  Campus  Sceleratus,f  where  the  vestal  virgins,  con- 

^No^i's  *     demned  for  incontinency,  were  shut  up  alive  in  a  small  vault, 

with  a  lamp,  bed,  a  little  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil,  was  near 
the  ancient  Porta  Salara.  It  was  within  the  city,  on  the  side 
of  the  agger  Tarquinius.  Nor  was  it  singular  that  vestals, 
thus  condemned,  were  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  city : 
because,  notwithstanding  their  pollution,  their  bodies  were 
still  considered  as  sacred ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  put  to 
death  like  other  criminals,  but  allowed  to  perish  for  want. 
Although  there  are  no  remains  of  that  remarkable  vault,  it 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  east  end  of  the  villa  Mendosa, 
by  which  the  agger  probably  ran. 

•  The  famous  statue  of  the  hermaphrodite,  preserved  at  the  villa  Borgbese, 
was  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  this  church.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  it  belonged  to  Salust.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Policies.  See  Winc- 
kelmann,  Monum.  ant.  ined.  trat.  prim.  p.  84. 

t  See  Dion.  Hal.  1.  £•  c.  ]?•  sect  7.— and  Pint.  Life  of  Muraa* 
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I  have  already  mentioned,*  that  the  temple  of  Venus  Ery-  7.  The  Quu 

cina,  which  was  without  the  Porta  Salara,  before  Aurelian  Temple  of 

extended  the  walls,  came  to  be  within  the  present  gate,  on  ^^^  ^^' 

the  skirt  of  the  Quirinal  hill.  N<).  is. 

In  the  villa  Mendosa,  at  the  extremity  of  Salust's  circus,  I 
observed  the  remains  of  a  building  commonly  called  the 
temple  of  Venu«.  I  shall  not  assert  that  this,  is  the  temple  of 
Yenus  Erycina.  In  such  enquiries  it  is  safer  to  doubt  than  to 
decide.  It  is  indeed  a  considerable  ruin,  and  answers  to  the 
place  where  her  temple  seems  to  have  stood.  But  whether  the 
ancient  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  had  been  inclosed  in  Salust's 
extensive  gardens,  or  whether  another  temple,  dedicated  to 
Venus,  had  been  built  there,  is  uncertain.  However,  that  there 
^as  a  temple  of  Venus  in  these  gardens,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions,  published  by  Gruter. — 

.  1- 

M   .   AVRELIVS   .    PACORUS 
M   .   COCCEIVS   •  STRATOCLES 
AEDITVII    .   VENERIS   .    HORTORVM 
SALLVSTIANORVM   .   BASEM   .   CVM 
PAVIMENTO   .   MARMORATO 

DEANAE 
D.  ^   .  D.-f 

3. 

M.  AVR   •    PACORVS   •  AEDI 
TVYS  .   SANCTAIE^   .  VENE 

•  See  page  44.  t  Gruter.  loscript.  p«  Sg.  No,  4. 
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'^:^*^.?'^•  J^W   •   IN  .   5ALV8T  •  HdRTf^ 

rtfta/  AtMi. 

SP£I 
ARAM    .   CVM   .   PAVIMENTO 
SOMNO    •   MONITV3    »  8VM 
TV   .  SVO   .   D   •   D    •* 


Various  names  were  given,  and  many  temples  and  statues 
erected  to  Venus.  It  was  Asia,  the  nursery  of  philosophy  and  , 
superstition,  that  gave  rise  to  her  worship.  The  andent  phi- 
losophers of  that  country  discourse5l  much  on  the  origin  of 
things,  on  the  formaHon  of  th?  world,  on  the  first  principle 
and  vivifying  power.  They  ^  represented  the  principle  of  ge- 
neration under  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  who  gives  life  to  na-* 
ture,  and  extends  her  empire  over  alK  Vulgar  eyes  could  not 
penetrate  the  mystery,  hence  they  looked  on  the  allegory  as 
a  real  story,  and  the  ingenious  fable,  invented  for  their  in* 
struction,  became  the  source  of  all  their  errors.  They  gav^  a 
body  to  an  abstract  principle,  which  became  an  object  of  po- 
pular veneration,  and  was  adored  as  a  goddess,  who  presided 
over  the  reproduction  of  every  being.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  Venus.  But  when  they  made  indiscriminately  the 
application  of  this  abstract  quality  to  both  sexes,  then  the 
creative  principle  degenerated,  as  we  find  irom  different  names 
given  to  Venus,  viz.  Fulgivaga,  iJ^tlestis,  &c# 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  poets,  to  ornament  their  fic- 
tions, should  address  themselves  particularly  to  VenuS.    They 

*  Gruter.  loscrip.  p.  102.  No  %• 
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supposed  her  sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and,  shinitig 
with  beauty,  they  made  her  die  goddess  of  pleasure. 

But,  was  I  to  take  a  review  of ^e  innumerable  deities 
adored  at  Rome,  what  an  amazing  assemblage  should  I  find 
of  folly  and  ingenuity,  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  deformity  and. 
beauty,  presented  as  objects  of  popular  adoration  !  I  cannot, 
however,  think  that  the  mythology  of  tKe  ancients  was  en- 
tirely allegorical.  It  often  consisted  of  real  histories,  blended 
indeed  with  fables,  and  embellished  with  the  elegance  of 
poetry.  .  But  it  was  chiefly  from  the  appearances  of  nature, 
and  from  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that  the  poets  peopled  the 
heavens : — 

''  Horum  carminibus  nihil  est  nisi  fabula  caelum/'^ 

It  was  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  and  the 
death  of  the  consul  C.  Flaminius,  that  the  Romans  vowed  a 
temple  to  Venus  Erycina,  -f  From  'Eryx  in  Sicily  she  was 
thus  named.  Her  temple  there  was  built  on  jthe  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  fortified  round.  Its  form  is  preserved  on 
a  medal  of  the  Considia  family,  which  has  been  published  by 
Vaillant  and  Paruta.  This  temple  at  Eryx,  which  was  not 
inferior  in  riches  to  that  at  Paphos,  J  is  mentioned  by  Virgil :— 

"  Tum  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  IdaliaB/'§ 


7.  Tfc  Qui. 
rinai  hM. 


*  Manlius,  L  2.  v.'d7. 
%  PaaMtnias,  1. 8.  c.  £4. 


t  Livias,  U'22.  c.  9* 
%  £d.  L  5.  T.  759* 
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^  7.  The  Qui-        Many  were  the  votaries  of  this  wanton  deity.  Among  otfaersr 

was  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dictator;  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing inscription^  found  in  the  year  1733,  near  to  the  castle 
of  Loretino,  not  far  from  Monte  Verde,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples, — 

VfiNERI 

ERYCINAE 

VICTRICr 

L   .   CORNELIVS   .    SVLLA 

SPOLrA    .    DE    •    HOSTIB   . 

VOTO   .   DICAVIT    •* 

According  to  VitruviuSj^f  the  temples  of  Venus  were  gene- 
rally placed  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  reason  he 
gives  for  it  is  curious — •*  uti  non  insuescat  in  urbe  adolescen-^ 
tibus,  seu  matribus  familiarum  venerea  libido/' — What  a  gross^ 
idea  of  a  divinity  does  this  convey  to  us  I  Temples,  however^ 
were  dedicated  to  her,  under  di&rent  appellations,  in.  various- 
quarters  of  the  city. 

I  do  not  find  the  precise  year  when  the  Romans  built  this: 
temple  to  Venus  Erycina,  without  the  Porta  Salara.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  year  of  Rome  550,  that  is,  fourteen  years  after,  the 
battle  of  Trasimenus :  for  the  Apollinarian  games  were  that 
year  performed  here  :  the  circus  Agonalis,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  having  beefn  inundated  by  the  Tiber.  J  It  had  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  accident,  since,  twenty-one  years 

*  Dissertaziooe  del  P.  Volpi,  nell'  gli  Saggi  deir  Academia  di  Cortona^ 
T.  «.  p.  177.  t  Lib.  1.  c.  7  J  Livius,  1.  30.  c.  38, 
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;arter  that  period,  L.  Fortius,  the  duumvir,  dedicated  a  temple  7.  The  Q«»< 
to  Vertus  Erycina  at  the  same  place  * 

This  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ladies. 
They  went  to  it  in  solemn  procession  from  their  senaculum^ 
which  I  have  mentioned,  on  this  hilL-f  The  matron,  the  most 
renowned  for  chastity,  carried  a  Priapus,  the  emblem  of  fe- 
cundity, and,  with  much  ceremony,  placed  the  lewd  god  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  love.J  But  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  ancients  considered  Priapus  as  the  instrument  of  the  re- 
production of  mankind,  we  may  look  on  this  rite,  obscene  as  it 
wafii,  rather  with  the  eye  of  pity  than  indignation. — Girls,  when 
a^ey  became  marriageable,  presented  their  dolls  to  Venus: — 

*«  Nempe  hoc,  quod  Veneri  donates  k  virgine  pupp2e/*§ 

The  courtezans  likewise  frequented  this  temple :  they  presented 
incense,  myrtle,  and  roses  to  their  patroness :  they  begged  she 
would  bestow  on  them  beauty,  and  the  art  to  please;  that, 
armed  with  these  powerful  weapons,  they  might  be  the  abler 
to  seduce ; — 

**  Sive  tu  itiavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  jocus  circumvolat,  et  Cupido."  Ij 

In  the  valley  that  separates  the  Quirinal  from  the  Pincian  The  circw  of 
hill,  or  Collis  bortulorum^  the  remains  of  a  circus  are  still  easily     *^o.*  u. 
to  be  traced.     It  was  probably  the  Agonal  circus,  which  stood, 

*   Uvius,  1.  40.  c.  34.  +  P.  227.  J  Alexander  ab 

Alexandroy  K  3.  c*  18.  and  1.  6.  c.  19.  ed.  Hackiana,  1673.  §  Persius., 

Sat.  Q.  V.  70.  II  Hor.  1. 1.  od.  2. 

li 


/ 
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7.  Tke  Qm-   as  I  have  already  obaerved,*  without  the  ancient  porta  Saiara, 

rinal  ilU 

before  Aurelian  extended  the  walis«  But/ as  it  united  with 
.Salust's  gardens,  on  the  Collis  bortulorum,  and  perhaps  was 
afterwards  considered  as  a  part  of  them,  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Salust's  circus.  It  begins  near  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  in 
tke  villa  Mendosa,  and  extends  along  the  outside  of  the  Bar* 
berini  gardens.  The  immense  walls  and  buttresses,  which  hete 
inclose  the  Quhrinal,  seem  to  be  part  oi  the  agger  Tnrquifuus^ 
and  served  for  the  support  of  the  seats  of  the  circus  on  that 
side.  But  this  drcus  is  now  greatly  delaoed,  much  of  it  hav- 
ing been  converted  into  kitchen  ground.  It  had,  however, 
been  richly  <Miiamenled  by  the  emperors,  who,  after  Hie 
death  of  Salust,  got  possession  of  his  gankns,  as  I  ^hall  soon 
remarkt 

Obciisiu  An  Egyptian  obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  an^  abont 

the  since  of  the  two  obelisks  which  decorated  Augustus's  niau«* 
soleum  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was  found  in  these  gardens; 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  called  Saiust's  obeli^.f  It  had, 
no  doubt,  been  placed  on  the  spina  of  the  circus.  It  could  not 
have  been  erected  by  Salust,  w  ho  died  six  years  before  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  Augustus;  and  consequently  before  any 
obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome:  it  must  therefore  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  emperors ;  perhaps  by  Claudius  or  Au-» 
relian. 


The  circus  of       Continuing  on  the  line  from  Salust's  circus,  I  came  to  the 

Flora. 

No,15.  •Seepage  44. 

t  Pope  riu8  VI.  has  klelj  caused  this  obelisk  to  be  erected  before  the  church 
of  the  Triniii  di  monte. 
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«t|iiiie»  or  poLZiaf  Barberinu  Here  the  anliqadries  fdaoe  the 
«ircu9  of  Flora,  of  which  no  part  retnaiiis;  Thais  drcus  was 
Bot  the  same  with  that  of  Salust  The  former  seems  to  hsnre 
faeetY  of  more  asitiqukj  than  the  latter.  It  is  indeed  singular 
that  Nolli»  in  his  elegant  and  aonsrate  plan  of  Rome,  should 
lia?e  given  the  name  of  Flora  to  the  circus  of  Salust.  Mairtial, 
who  lired — ud  pilam  THmrtmafn^"^  the  forum  Arcbimonium^ 
«— had  from  his  house  a  view  of  the  circus  of  Flora,  and  of 
the  Capitolium  veins :  whereas  he  could  hardly  have  seen  from 
thence,  even  though  he  lived  in  a  garret,-)*  the  circus  of  Salust; 
not  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  from  the  elevation  of  the 
ground : — 

^'  Sed  Tiburtinas  sum  proximus  accoTa  pilaef; 
Qua  videt  antiquum  rustica  Flora  Jovem."  J 


7   TikQA 
rinaLkUU 


the  mean  manner  in  which  this  ciituis  was  eonstrdcted^ 
or  the  great  concourse  of  the  country  people  to  see  the  low 
and  obscene  shows  there  exhibited,  probably  engaged  the  poet 
to  use  the  epithet  rustica.  The  Romans  lumped  die  shews 
exhibited  to  Flora,  the  amiable  goddess  of  flowers,  with  these 
of  a  celebrated  courtezan,  who  bequeathed  to  them  a  large 
sum  oi  money,  to  be  annually  honoured  with  games.§  These 
games,  performed  by  naked  prostitutes,  were  most  offensive 
to  modesty.    The  people,  however,  had  such  respect  for  the 

^  Where  ihe  forum  Jrchimonium  stood,  a  charcb  liat  been  dedicated  to  St« 
Micholas,  called — in  Arcione,  a  corruption  of  its  former  name, 
t  •*  £t  scalis  habito  tribus,  sed  altis."— Mart.  1. 1.  ep,  118. 
X  lb.  ].  5.  ep.  %t. 
%  See  the  history  of  Flora,  in  Banier*s  Mitbologie,  1.  S.  c.  6. 
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7.  The  Qup-    character  of  the  austere  Cato^  who  seems  imprudently  to  have 

gone  to  assist  at  these  shews,  that  the  prostitutes  themselves 
would  not  strip  atid  exhibit  in  his  presence :  he  therefore  re- 
tired. This  anecdote  gave  rise  to  Martial's  epigram,*  where 
he  insinuates  that  Cato  should  either  not  have  gone  to  such 
infamous  shews,  or  that  he  should  have  ccmtinued  there,  and 
.thus,  by  his  respectable  presence,  prevented  their  exhibition: 

"  Nosses  jocosae  dulce  cum  sacrum  Florae, 
Festosque  lusus,  et  licentiam  vulgi. 
Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  severe  venisti  ? 
An  ideo  tantumveneras,ut  exires  ?" 

Suetonius -f  mentions  that  Galba  introduced  a  new  species 
of  entertainment  in  the  Florial  games,  viz.  elephants  taught 
to  dance  on  ropes — "  novum  spectaculi  genus,  elephantos  fu- 
nambulos  edidit/' — If  true,  what  a  wonderful  instance  is  this  of 
the  docility  of  these  sagacious  animals ! 

•  L.  1.  ep.  1.  t  Vila  Galb»,  c.  & 
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COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  OR  MOKS  PINCIUS* 
Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  Collis  bortuhrum^  or  Mons  Pin--  Sec  Mom 

»  II  'A    Pincius, 

cms.  It  was  added  to  the  city,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,*  plate  IIL 
by  Aurelian.  From  the  gardens,  with  wliich  it  was  covered, 
it  had  been  named  bortulorum;  but  from  the  Pincian  family, 
who  flourished  in  the  low  empire,  and  had  a  magnificent  house 
on  this  hill,  it  came  to  be  generally  called  Pincius.'f  To  the 
south  it  is  separated  from  the  Quirinal  by  the  valley,  which  I 
have  just  surveyed  ;  to  the  west  it  overlooks  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius ;  and  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  Aurelian's 

« 

walls. 

In  the  frugal  ages  of  the  republic,  this  hill  had  been  par* 

celled  out  to  the  citizens  in  small  farms ;  but  after  their  eastern 

conquests,  it  was  purchased,  and  served  for  the  gardens  of  a 

few  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  commanders  and  governors  of 

these  provinces.     Its  situation  was   airy  and  agreeable;    and 

from-  many  parts  of  it  they  enjoyed  views  of  the  city  as  well  as 

of  the  country.     The  villas  immediately  without,  and  near  to 

the  City  walls,  were  called  suburbana,  in  opposition  to  those  at 

a    distance.     Thus  Cicero,    after  his    banishment,  by  which 

iiis  fortune  was  diminished,  having  resolved  to  sell  his  fine 

tieat  at  Tusculum,  wrote  to  his  confident  Atticus  to  find  him 

a   small  one,  in  the  environs  of  the  city ;   for,  says  he,— 

suburbano  hon  facile  careo/'X 

•  See  page  1S6.  f  See  page  43*.  %  Ad  AtticoiD^  L  4.  ep^jZ. 
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SaiOTt's  gar-        I  ^ave  observed*  that  the  house  and  forum  of  Salust  stood 
**"••  on  the  Quirinal  hill :  but  his  extensive  gardens,  or  villa  subur^ 

bano',  stood  on  the  Pincian.  They  were  therefore  without  the 
walls,  before  Aurelian  extended  the  precincts  of  the  city.  I  can- 
not, indeed,  ascertain  their  exact  boundaries ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  reached  from  the  porta  Salara  to  the  fort  a  Pinciana ; 
an  extent  of  ground  on  which  I  now  find  the  villas  of  Verosp^ 
fielloni,  and  Ludovisi.  The  great  historian  had  laid  out  his 
gardens  in  a  splendid  manner,  and  decorated  them  with 
houses^  baths,,  temples^  &c.  Here  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  a  learned  luxury.  But,  after  his  death,  the  empe^- 
rorsy  struck  with  their  beauty  and  advantag^us  situation,  got 
possession  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  added  to  their  magnifi- 
cence. Thus  Vespasian  spent  more  of  his  time  in  these  gar- 
dens, than  in  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  hill :  Nerva 
did  the  same^and  died  there :  and  Aurelian,  when  in  Rome^^ 
would  lodge  no  where  else ;  and  built  there  an  hippodromus, 
called  porticus  milliariay  I  tjiink^  from  the  number  of  columns 
that  ornamented  it»  and  not  from  its  length ;  *f  where  he  daily 
exercised  on  horseback.  Vestiges  of  ^^  porticus  are  to  be 
Ko.  \6.  seen  in  the  villa  Cesi.  In  digging  m  Salust^s  gardens  many 
ruins  and  foundations  of  buildings  haive  been  discovered  and 
many  fine  statues  and  valuable  marbles  have  been  founds  Of 
these  I  shall  only  mention  the  dying  gladiator,  MirmiUo  exph- 
rams,  that  expressive  statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Capkol;-* 
young  Papirus  and  his  mother,  in  the  villa  Lodovisd; — and 
Faunus  holding   young  Bacchus  in  his  arms^  in   the  villa 


See  page  iiS.  t  See  a  note  by  Mr.  D.  Hame^'on  bitf  esdaj  xu 
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fiorghMe^  I  cannot  suppose  (hat  dSl  tliese  ^Kcious  statues^ 
flee,  were  placed  here  by  Saluat:  many  of  diem  must  have 
been  added  by  the  emperors. 

Tbe  Ptncian  palate,  viblch  I  have  mentioned/  fisid  gardens  pindan  f^ 
prohihly  oocupied  the  groitnd,  where  now  jtand  the  church 
and  gsrdens  of  tbe  French  MnuMi^and  the  agreeabk  viUa 
Medicij  where  I  have  often  feasted  my  eyes,  conlemplating 
the  many  fiil^  pieces -of  ancient  sculpture  rtfaere<  preserved.'*^ 
Bitt  I  am  informed  that  the  cdebratad  group  of  iNiobe.and 
her  !cbiidren»  and  some  other  fine  Jtaines,  have  faeen  earned 
fnxn  thence  to  Florence,  by  order  of  the  grand  Duke,  since 
I  left  Rome. 

Pompey  the  Great,  after  he  had  finished  the  vrar  against  Pompe/t 
Mithridates,  and  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  employed  J>e-  **'  ^"* 
metrius,  his  favourite  freedman,  to  purchase  an  extensive 
suburban  villa  for  him.*f  But;  from  political  reasons,  this  was 
to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Denietrius,  and  by  which  name  it 
continued  to  be  called*  The  philosophic  biographer  of  Pompey 
does  not  mention  its  situation ;  tradition,  however,  places  it 
on  the  Collis  bortulorum,  and  extends  it  into  the  plain  in  the 
villa  Borghese.  It  had  consequently  stood  on  that  part  of  the 
hill  that  lies  between  the  villa  Medici  and  the  muro  torto,X  ^"^ 
which  is  now  the  vineyard  of  the  Augustan  Friars  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo*  From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Pompey,  to 
the  west,  overlooked  the  Campus  Martius,  and  to  the  east 

*  See  page  43.  t  Platarcb%  life  of  Pompctj* 

j:  See  page  41. 
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be  had  a  view  of  the  country.    Such  a  situatidn  had  made 
these  gardens  be  distinguished  into  higher  and  lower.     Asco- 
nius,  the  ancient  commentator  on  Cicero,  confirms  this;  a: 
distinction  that  perfectly  applies  to  the  situation  I  give  them. 
For  Porapey,  iays  he,  amidst  the  riots  which  the  killing  of 
Clodius,  by   Milo,   occasioned,  retired  to  his  higher  gardens,^ 
with  a  guard,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  by  these  factions. 
— *^  Diximus    in   argumento    orationis   hujus  [[pro    Milone]] 
Cn.  Pompeium  simulasse  se  timere,  seu  plane  timuisse  Mi-* 
lonem,  et  ideo  ne  domi  quidem  suas,  sed  in  hortis  superioribus* 
ante  judicium  mansisse,  ita  ut   villam  quoque  praesidio  mi- 
litum   circumdaret/'* — ^These  gardens,  no  doubt,  had  been, 
laid  out,  by  this  hitherto  fortunate  general,  witb  all  the  eK«-^ 
pensive  taste  that  riches  and  luxury  had  then  introduced  at 
Rome.     Though  the  buildings  have  long  since  been  destroyed, 
jret  I  observed,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  friars,  an  immense  re- 
servoir for  water,  and  some  remains  of  aqueducts.  These  had 
served  for  fish  ponds  and  baths ;  and  being  placed  on  the 
summit,  for  watering  the  lower  gardens. 

^  Asconius  lo  Oral,  Cic.  pro  MiloDe^p.  202f  ed.  Hackii^  1644* 
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Having  now  examined  the  Pincian,  as  well  as  the  seven 
hills,  I  proceed  to  the  interjacent  plains. 

The  Campus  Martius  is  the  first  plain  that  presents  itself  to 
us.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Capitol,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  hills, 
and  the  Tiber.  Although  this  celebrated  field  is  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  either 
the  time  when  it  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  or  its  extent.  Va- 
rious therefore  are  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  on  these  heads. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  field  was  consecrated  by  Ro- 
mulus to  the  god  of  war,  as  a  proper  place  for  teaching  the  youth 
the  different  branches  of  military  science ;  the  importence  of 
which  he  early  perceived.  Indeed  Tarquin  the  Proud,  among 
his  many  usui^tions,  seized  on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  corn-field.  It  was,  however,  on  his  banish- 
ment, according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,*  restored  by 
the  consub  to  its  former  use.  But  Livy  insinuates,  that  this 
field  belonged  to  the  Tarquins,  and  was  by  the  senate  conse- 
crated to  Mars. — ^"Ager  Tarquiniorum,  qui  inter  urbem  ac 
Xiberim  fuit,  consecratus  Marti,  Martius  deinde  Campus 
fuit."f 

No  situation  could  be  more  proper  for  the  purposes   for 

P  Dion.  Hal. ).  5,  c.  a.  kcu  19.  t  Liv.  1. 2.  c,  5. 
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which  this  field  was  appropriated.  The  Romans,  after  they 
had  performed  th^ir  exercises  here,  whether  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  used,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  to  throw  them- 
selvesinto  the  Tiber^  and  thereby  accustopi  themselves  to 
swim,  which  was  reckoned  a  necessary  part  of  military  exer- 
cise. Hence  Vegetius*  tells  us — "  Ideoque  Romani  veteres 
.  • « . .  •  Campum  Martium  vicinum  Tiberi  deleg^runt,  in  quo 
jifventus,  post  cxerqitium  armorum»  sudorem  pulver^mque  di*- 
l^eret,  ac  lassitudine^l  cursusque  laborem  natando  d^poneret/' 

Although  the  Romans  had  no  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  inlisted  their  troops  only  at  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  yet  men,  constantly  practising  military  exercises,  could 
not  but  form  at  once  a  regular  army.  The  abort  intervals  of 
peace  did  not  enervate  their  bodies,  or  diminish  their  warlike 
genius.  Bred  soldiers  from  thdr  infancy,  they  needed  only  to 
be  classed  into  their  different  corps  for  immediate  service.  A 
hardy  people,  able  to  ^uppor(  the  cold  of  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  the  south,  thus  trained  to  tl^e  use  of  arm«»  fired  with 
the  desire  pf  aggrandisii^  their  couiftry,  aii4  ftmbitiQua  of 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  hpnours  cpnl^fTed  on  tfac«i  ty  the 
state,  vyere  no  doubt  proper  to  be  (h?  conquerors  ^f  the  w^xU. 
Rome,  from  her  infa(Kiy  to  h^  <dd  ^^^  was  aiways  a  warlike 
nation.  She  alone*  Pkitarch  observes;,^  knew  not  the  pdvi- 
lege  of  age,  which  exempts  from  martial  achievements. 

B^tr9  At|r«]|an'is  reign  tt;e  Campos  M&rtius  was  unthout 

•  Veg.  I.  9.  9.  sa..  t  Ufp  of  IdMcellus. 
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thtchy.  Wh^hff  htf  inddsed  the  whole,  or  ohly  a  part  of 
H,  wTfhirl  the  city  Vf^fls,  has  been  much  disputed.  Donatus 
confines  it  within  the  walls,  Nafdini  leaves  the  point  unde* 
cided ;  but  Biondi,  arid  aftfir  him  Pirane^i,  extehd  it  to  Pont^ 
Molli.  Indeed  when  we  call  to  rein«nbrance  the  many 
and  great  public  buildings  that  formerly  stood  here,  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  extend  its  limits  beyond  the  Porta  deW 
Popolo. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rapuUic,  and  during  the  empire, 
that  part  of  the  Campns  Martius  iimreift  to  the  ci^,  «t  Icaat 
as  far  as  Augustus's  tnauaoteum,  came  to  be  so  ccnrered  with 
■  various  buildings,  that  littlfe  space  remained  fbr  the  public  ex- 
erdses.  It  was  prc^bly  to  add  these  magnificent  buildings 
to  the  city,  and  to  secure  them  from  hostile  incursions,  that 
engaged  Aurelian  to  inclose  them  within  the  city  walls.  The 
public  exercises  therefore  ^must  have  been  performed  to  the 
north  <^  these  builtKngs,  in  the  field  that  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Ponte  MolU.  The  picturesque  descnption 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  giveh  by  Strabo,*  is  favourable  to  this 
opinion.  Here  were  the  green  sods  proper  for  the  eqamaif 
or  horseraces,  menfioned  by  Ovid : — J 

"  Alte^  gi«niin«o  spectabis  equina  campo. 
Quern  Tiberis  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis." 

•  Stubo,  1. 5. 

■f  "  Equina,  «b  eqaoram  caim.    Eo  eniin  die  [12  Febniarii]  conoot  eqni 
in  Campo  MuUo."— Varro  de  1.  !■  lib.  5.-^ 
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Augustus's 
mausoleum. 
See  Campus 
Martius, 
plate  in. 
No.  1. 


Piranesi,  in  his  elegant  plan  of  the  Campus  Martius^*  has 
completely  traced  all  the  buildings,  which  the  Roman  writers 
have  mentioned  to  have  stood  there^  as  if  he  had  seen  and 
measured  them  ;  though,  of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  no  ves- 
tige remains.  But  this  magnificent  work,  which  is  a  proof  of 
the  fertile  invention  of  its  ingenious  author,  will  be  apt  to 
mislead  strangers,  and  future  antiquaries,  whilst  it  must  aflS>rd 
many  noble  ideas  and  useful  hints  to  artists. 

« 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  exact  limits  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  to  describe  all  the  buildings  that  formerly  stood 
here :  I  purpose  only  to  mention  these  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
situations  of  some  buildings,  which,  though  there  are  now  no 
vestiges  of  them,  are  too  remarkable  in  the  Roman  annals  to* 
be  passed  over  in  entire  silence. 

Proceeding  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  through  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  first  object  that  calls  our  attention  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  Suetonius  places  it,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned,'f  between  the  Flaminian  road  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber :  the  historian  adds,  that  the  emperor  caused  it  to  be 
built  in  his  sixth  consulship,  and  proclaimed  the  groves  and 
walks  round  it  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  people.  These  groves 
extended  towards  the  Porta  del  Popolo :  and  the  bustum,  where 
the  bodies  of  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  burnt,  is 
reckoned   to   have  stood   on   the  site  of  the  church  of  the 

•  Joannii  Baptiste  Piranesii  Campus  Martius."    Roms,  1762.  fol. 
t  See  page  34. 
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«  

Madonna  del  Popolo.  This  sepulchral  monument  was  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and,  raised  to  a  great  height,  formed  a 
magnificent  dome.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
parts  or  stories.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  were  of  a  vast 
thickness,  and  in  them  the  sepulchral  chambers  were  built. 
The  walls  of  the  second  story  were  less  thick  than  these  of  the 
first ;  and  the  walls  of  the  third  were  still  less  thick  than  these 
of  the  second.  These  contractions,  or  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  this  sepulchre,  had  been  marked  by  broSd 
belts,  or  cornices,  that  were  carried  round  it,  and  on  which 
were  planted  ever-green  trees.  On  the  summit  of  the  whole 
a  statue  of  Augustus  was  erected.  As  a  further  ornament  to 
this  monument,  two  Egyptian  obelisks,*  of  red  granite,  were 
afterwards  placed  here,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
It  is  chiefly  Strabo-f  who  enables  me  to  give  this  account  of 
Augustus's  mausoleum. — Marcellus,  the  beloved  nephew  of 
Augustus,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  imperial  family 
buried  in  it.  Indeed  the  epithet  recentem  used  by  Virgil,J 
when  he  pathetically  mentions  the  funeral  of  that  prince,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  it : 

'<  Quantos  ille  virt^m  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
CaiDpus  aget  gemitus  !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  praeterlabfire  recentem!'' 

Though  the  second  and  third  stories  of  this  mausoleum  are 

*  One  of  these  obelisks  was  removed  by  Sixtas  V.  and  erected  at  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  and  the  other  has  been  lately  erected  By  Pius  VI«  in 
tbe  square  of  the  Monte  Cavallo* 

t  Lib.  $.  X  Bxk.  6.  v.  879. 
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destroyed^  yet  the  ruins  of  the  first,  with  ttom«  oC  the  86piil* 
chral  chambers,  but  stripped  of  all  their  cn'iiaaients,  and  the 
imperial  ashes  dispersed,  are  still  to  be  seen,  behind  the  Cor^ 
palace,  in  the  atrett  called  de  ParUefici^  near  to  the  church  of  St 
Rock.  The  spdoe  wkhin  tlae  circumference  of  the  wdils  serves 
now  for  a  small  garden^  or  parterre^  to  that  palaoe. 

Temple  of  Juno  Ludm  was  invoked  by  women  in  child -bearing  :-^ 

Juno  Lucina 

^*  ^*  "  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem  I"  * 

Ovid  addresses  this  deity  on  various  occasions,  and  derives  her 
name  frcnn  Lux^  because  she  brought  children  into  the  light  of 
the  wwld  :— 

"  Dicite,  Tu  lucem  nobis,  Lucina,  dedisti, 
Dicite,  Tu  voto  parturientis  ades/'^f 

She  had  temples  and  sacred  groves  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,];  particularly  in  the  Campus  Martius;  but  of  this  last 
I  can  trace  no  certain  remains.  Indeed  from  the  name  in 
Lucina^  antiquaries  generally  suppose,  that  the  church  of  St 
Laurence,  called  in  Lucina^  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  her 
temple.  But,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  the  archives  of  this 
church,  and  to  inscriptions  there  preserved,  it  was  probably  thus 
named  from  its  founder  Saint  Lucina,  who  was  grand-niece  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus. 

Obelisk  and        Near  to^  the  church  of  St  Laurence  in  Ludna^  Augustus 

meridian 

""ko. S.  *  ^^^*  Andria,  Act  iii.  gc.  1.  f  Fast.  lib.  S.  v. «5, 

t  Sec  page  lg6. 
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caused  the  meridian  line  to  be  traced^  wfaoae  gnomon  or  style 
Mras  the  obelisk^  which  I  am  now  to  examine.  Although  the 
meridian  lin£  has  loag  since  disappeaved^  yet  it  and  its  gnomon 
are  worthy  the  att^tion  of  the  curious  traveller. 

This  obelisk  is  broken  into  several  pieces^  and  lies  in  the 
court  of  the  palace  called  del  Impresa^  behind  the  church.     At 
what  time,  how,  or  by  whom  it  was  overturned,  I  cannot 
decide.     But,  after  it  had  been  long  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  about  fourteen  palms  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground,  its  pedestal  and  lower  part  were  disco- 
vered, in  the  year  1502,  in  digging  a  ditch  in  a  garden  be- 
loi^ging  to  a  barber.     But  the  embarrassed  ^tuation  of  the 
affairs  of  Julius  IL  prevented  him  from  removing  it,  and  the 
barber  soon  'concealed  it,  by  building  over  it.     In  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sixtus  V.  it  was  again  discovered,  but,  on  the  report  of 
the  architect  Cavalier  Fontana,  that  it  was  much  broken  and 
defaced,  he  was  discouraged  from  raising  it.    At  last,  however, 
in  the  year  174B,  it  was  for  a  third  time  seen,  in  rebuilding 
som^  houses  belonging  to  the  Augustin  friars  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo;  when  Benedict  XIV.  desirous  to  recover 
such  a  monument  of  antiquity,  gave  orders  to  the  celebrated 
self-taught  engineer,  Nicolas  Zabaglia,  to  dig  it  up,  and  to 
remove  it  to  the  court  where  I  saw  it;   and  to  ascertain 
where  it  formerly  stood,  the  pope  caused  an  inscription  to  be 
placed.* 

•  See  BosmI's  LeUer»,  VqI.  8,  letter  M,  in  which  be  has  ^imd  a  detiffk  of 
the  machine,  by  which  Zabaglia  raised  and  removed  these  immense  blocks  of 
granite* 
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The  height  of  the  obelisk,  when  entire,  without  reckoning 
the  ball  added  by  Manilius,  which  does  not  now  remain,  but 
which  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  was  about  89  fe*et  English, 
viz. 

Feet. 

The  shaft  of  the  obelisk,  of  one  piece  of  granite,  inscribed 

with  hieroglyphics        -            -          -            -            -  70 

The  granite  pedestal,  inscribed  by  Augustus           -  14 

And  the  base,  on  which  the  whole  was  placed          •  5 


Feet        -        89 
N.  B.  The  square  of  the  obelisk  at  the  bottom  is  nine  feet. 

On  two  of  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  Augustus  caused  the 

following  inscription  to  be  repeated : 

% 

IMP   •   CAESAR    .    DIVI    .   F 

AVGVSTVS 

PONTIFEX   .    MAXIMVS 

IMP   .   XII    .   COS    .    XI    .    TRIB    .    POT   .   XIV. 

AEGVPTO    .    IN    •    POTESTATEM 

POPVLI    .    ROMANI   .   REDACTA  * 

SOLI    .   DONVM   •   DEDIT. 

The  ancients  considered  the  rays  issuing  from  the  sun  as 
so  many  darts  or  arrows.  Hence  the  Egyptians  dedicated  to 
that  glorious  luminary  obelisks,  which  they  thought  expressed 
his  rays,  and  which,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  obelisk  in  the  Egyptian  language — "  Obelisco? 

•  Hist.  NaU  1.  36.  c.  8. 


) 
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Yocantesy  solis  numini  sacratos.  Radiorutn  ejus  argumentum  in 
effigie  est,  et  ita  significatur  nomine  iEgyptio." — The  Greeks 
probably  borrowed  the  words — ofiiXog  and  ojSiX/oTco^— ^from  the 
Egyptians. 
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Indeed  this  obelisk  is  so  broken  and  1  disfigured,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  repair  and  again  erect  it.    The  hierogly- 
phics on  two  of  its  sides  are  defaced :  several  of  these  on  a 
third  side  still  remain ;  but  these  on  the  fourth  side,  that  lay 
on  the  ground,  are  best  preserved.    James  Stuart,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  Stuart,  from  his  elegant  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Athens,  has  given  an  exact  etching  of  two 
sides,  the  least  defaced,*  of  this  obelisk.*    The  hiox>glyphiG8 
that  remain  on  them  are  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  Egyptians  early  brought  sculpture.     For  this  monument 
is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
vhom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  *f  makes  the  same  as  Osiris,  Se^ac^ 
and  Bacchus ;  and  places  him  about  1000  years  before  Christ. 
But  M.  GoguetJ  fixes  the  reign  of  Sesostris  about  the  year 
1640  before  the  Christian  aera.     However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  learned,  that  much  uncer- 
tainty attends  ancient  chronology,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Egyptians.    But  that  the  Egyptians  had  engravers  on  hard 
stones,  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  that  coun- 
try, appears  from  Genesis,  c.  41.  v.  43.  and  from  Exodus, 

*  Vide  ''  BandiDius  de  Obelisco  CaBsaris  Augusti  e  Campi  Martis  raderibas 
noper  erato  "    Rome,  1750.  fol. 
+  Chronology — Egyptian. 
X  ''  Origine  des  Loix/'  &c.  VoL  2. 1.  S.  art.  2«  Astronomic 
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c.  sB.  V.  g  and  1 1.  And  irvleed  the  hieroglyphics  on  this  obe* 
lisk  are  cut  with  so  much  neatneas^  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  executed  not  with  a  chisel,  but  with  the  tool  of  an  en- 
graver on  gems.  These  hieroglyphics,  although  in  bas-rdief, 
are  sunk  in  compartments  or  frames,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by  rubbing,  in  mtnoving  the  obelisk. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  here  the  progress  and  various 
methods  of  writing  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  because  this  has 
been  already  done  by  the  learned,  especially  by  Dr.  WarbuT'* 
Ion,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucest^,^  Hieroglyphic  or  picture  writ^ 
iog  was  no  doubt  prior  to  the  discovery  of  alphabetic  writings 
or  that  useful  and  wonderful  art  which  paints  sounds  and 
speaks  to  die  eye«  Hieroglyphic  was  the  first  means,  that 
naturally  presented  itself,  by  which  men  could  record  their 
idea6«    Thus  we  find  it  was  universally  the  earliest  wri||Ung; 

*  '*  Egyptian  writing,*  says  the  Bishop,  "  was  of  foor  kinds:  the  first, 
hifrogfyphic,  and  this  two-foM— the  uiore  rude,  calted  eurio/agic;  and  ibe  iDore 
artificial^  called  tropica/;  the  second  sfmi^ic ;  and  this  likewise  was  two*foi4-«« 
the  more  6im{>le,  atid  the  more  mysterious ;  that  tropical,  this  ailegorieuL  Theae 
two  kinds  of  wriling,  namely^  the  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic,  (which  went  under 
the  generic  term  o(  hieroglyphics fiW^ngux^hed  intopro/^erand  si/mbolic  hlerogly* 
phicb)  v&ere  not  composed  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  but  of  marks  or  cfaarac* 
ters  which  «tood  foi*  tiirngSp  not  worda.  The  third  episiolic,  so  called,  as  w^  shall 
sae»  froai  its  beiog  first  ap|»iied  to  civil  matters:  and  the  fourth  and  last,  huro^ 
grammaticp  from  its  being  used  only  in  religions.  These  two  last  kinds  of 
writing,  namely,  the  epistulic  and  hierogrammatic,  expressed  words,  and  were 
fonned  by  the  letters  of  an  alphabet." — Divine  legation  of  Moses^  VoU  III* 
p.  121. 

See  *'  the  origin  and  progress  of  writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  eJementary/' 
by  my  learned  and  ijDgeniptts  friend  Thomad  Astle,  £sq.  Loadoo^  1784j4to« 
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ifistancra  of  whkh  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
vforld.  In  Egypt  it  seems  to  have  undergone  changes,  at 
different  periods*  The  priests  of  that  country  invented  a  spe- 
cies of  it,  called  sacred^  which  they  and  their  sdiolars  only 
could  decypher;  in  order  to  conceal  their  doctrines  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  not  initiated  into  their  myste- 
ries. Some  writers  pretend  that  the  characters  on  the  obe- 
lisks are  of  the  sacred  Idnd,  and  that  they  convey  to  us  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  priests,  and  secrets  of  nature; 
whilst  others  contend  that  they  are  records  of  the  laws  and 
actions  of  the  kings,  by  whom  they  were  erected.  It  is  not, 
Indeed,  probable  that  the  juriests  of  Egypt  would  inscribe 
their  hidden  doctrines  on  monuments  seen  by  all  the  people: 
these  they  recorded  in  their  sacred  books,  kept  in  their  tem- 
pies,  of  which,  none  are  preserved.  But,  from  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lu8,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Piiny,  and  other  ancient  authors,  we 
may  concbade  that  the  Itieroglyphics,  on  the  obelisks,  related 
to  the  history  of  their  kings.  With  regard  at  least  to  the  obe^- 
lisk  I  now  examine,  and  which  was  one  of  the  two  obelisks 
executed  by  order  of  Sesostris, ^Diodorus*  tells  us,  that  this 
gjreat  conqueror  caused  to  be  engraved  on  them  the  number 
of  his  troops,  the  state  of  his  fijKinises,  and  a  l\$t  of  the  nations 
whom  he  had  subdued.  But  notwithstanding  the  learned  la* 
boitrs  of  a  Kircher,  a  Shnckford,  a  Warburton,  &c.  it  is  i^robir* 
ble  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  explain  these  hi^oglyphics, 
^f/e  waait  a  proper  key  to  do  so.  The  only  ancient  work,  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject,  are  the  two  books  of  Horus  Apollo,  said 

*  Lib.  ].  sect.  9.  c.  10. 
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to  have  been  writ  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  Philip.  But  so  few  hieroglyphics  are  explained 
in  this  work,  that  when  We  come  to  apply  them  to  the  nu- 
merous characters,  which  we  find  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
we  cannot  connect  them.  It  is  much  the  same  as  to  attempt  to 
resid  a  language  of  which  we  know  only  a  very  few  of  its  letters. 
Besides,  this  much  celebrated  work  of  Horus  Apollo  has  been 
considered  by  some  learned  critics  as  the  spurious  production  of. 
some  Greek  sophist.*  ; 

An  anonymous  French  writer-f  pretends  that  the  figures  on 
the  obelisks,  which  we  call  hieroglyphics,  were  hot  invented 
as  writing  to  record  ideas,  but  as  simple  ornaments  to  the  mo- 
numents on  which  they  were  engraven.  But  this  opinion, 
clearly  contradicted  by  all  the  ancients  who  have  mentioned 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  I  cannot  embrace.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  proof  of  the  ability  of  this  author  in  defending  a 
paradox. 


!Egypt  having  been  reduce<}  to  a  Roman  province  by  Au- 
gustus, he  could  not  but  admire  the  magnificence  of  its  monu- 
ments, particularly  its  temples,  pyramids,  and  obelisks.  Al- 
though he  could  not  remove  the  former,  he  caused  two  of  the 
obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  to  ornament  that  capital 
of  the  world..  They  were  the  first  monuments  of  this  kind 
seen  in  Europe.     He  placed  one  of  therti,  which  is  the  object 

*  See ''  Dissertation  on  the  Arundelian  marbles/*  by  M.  J.  Robertson,  p.  185. 
t  *'  Dissertation  sur  l^ecriture  hieroglyphique.''   A  Paris^  cbez  Barbou^  17(5^» 
12mo. 
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of  these  remarks,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  other  in  the 
Circus  Mdximus.  Succeeding  emperors,  copying  the  example 
of  Augustus,  robbed  Egypt  of  many  of  its  obelisks  ;  insonuch 
that  authors  reckon  eight  great  and  forty--two  small  obelisks 
were  brought  to  Rome*  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  others  are  plain.  Many  of  them^  indeed^ 
have  now  disappeared,  but  such  as  I  can  trace,  I  shall  mention, 
when  I  come  to  the  places  where  they  originally  stood,  and 
not  where  now  erected.  They  were  of  red  granite,*  (granito^ 
rosso )  and  cut  out  of  the  quarries  near  to  Siene,  in  the  higher 
Egypt.  Immense  must  have  been  the  expense  and  labour  of 
cutting,  transporting,  and  erecting  such  vast  monumenlB. 
They  have  been  justly  considered  among  the  wonders  of 
art.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  being  the  ivorks  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  before  that  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians. 


%6\ 


We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom  ^nd  learning,  caused  the  obelisks  to  be  raised  for  mere 
ostentation.  That  ingenious  nation  early  cultivated  the  science 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  :  the  situation  of  their  country 
naturally  led  them  to  do  so.  The  obelisks  therefore  served 
them  as  astronomical  instruments,  with  which  they  observed 
the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  generally 
dedicated  to  that  planet. 

*  Although  granite  is  composed  of  hard  subsiances,  viz.  quartz,  mica^  schorl 
and  felt*8|)ath,  yet  in  length  of  time,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  air.  Thus  we  find  j 
that  this  powerful  agent  has  defactd  many  of  the  characters  on  the  obelisks^ 
especially  the  sides  exposed  to  the  north* 
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It  wa^  for  ttie  same  purpose  that  Augustus  employed  thi» 
obelisk.  It  was  the  gnomon,  not  of  a  sun-dial,  as  some  call  it, 
but  of  a  meridian  line,  which  he  caused  to  be  delineated  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  had  often  examined 
this  meridian  line,  could  not  be  mistaken  in  its  Use.  I  shall, 
therefore  transcribe  his  account  of  it.* 

«*  To  the  obelisk/*  says  he,  **  which  is  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius, Augustus  added  a  wonderful  use,  m  order  to  find  out  the 
different  shadows  projected  from  the  sun,  and  thereby  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  the  days  and  nights.  To  this  purpose  he 
cAsed  a  pavement  to  be  layed  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  obelisk,  to  which  the  shade  would  be  exactly  eq^l  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  day  (that  is,  mid-day)  of  the  winter  solstice, 
and  would  gradually  decrease  every  day,  and  then  again  in- 
crease :  all  which  was  shewed  by  rules  or  lines  of  brass,  let 
into  the  stone :  a  thing  deserving  to  be  known,  and  worthy 

*Hiflt»  NaU  ].  S6.  c.  10.-*^  £i,  [sc.  obelisco]  qui  est  in  Caaipo  [sc.  Mar- 
tio]  Augustus  tddidit  mirabileiB  umstm,  ad  depfebeodendas  solb  umbras,  die* 
rumque  ac  noetium  ita  magmtudines^stralo  lapide  ad  magQitadinein  obelisci, 
CQi  par  fieret  umbra,  brums  confects  die,  sexta  bora,  paulatimque  per  regulas 
(qus  sunt  ex  sere  inclusa?)  singulis  diebus  decresceret,  ac  rursus  augesceret :  digna 
€ogoitu  res  et  ingenio  fecundo  MauiKi  matfaematici.  Apici  auratam  pilam  ad» 
didit^  cujus  umbra  vortice  coUigeretur  in  ae  ip8a,.ali^.eQormiterJacoIaoteapioe^ 
ratione  (ut  ferunt)  k  capite  faominis intellecta.  Hso, indies^  obser vlatio Uigiata 
jam  fere  annis  non  congruit,  solis  ipsius  dissono  cursu,  et  cceli  aliqua  ralione 
mutato,  sive  universa  tellure  aliquid  &  centra  suo  dimota,  ut  deprebendi  et  ia 
allis  locis  accipio  :  sire  urbis  tremoribus^  ibi  tantumguomoiie  iatorto,  siveinuo* 
dationibus  Tiberis  sedemento  molis  facto :  quamquam  ad  altitiidiaem  imposili 
oneris  iu  terram  quoque  dicantur  acta  fuodamanta.'' 
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of  the  fruitful  invention  of  Manillas*  the  raathematician.  To 
the  top  he  added  a  gilded  ball,  the  ahade  whereof  might  be 
collected  vert'ciUy  in  itself^  whereas  otherwise  the  top  of  the 
4>belisk  would  have  cast  a  shadow  too  broad  to  be  reduced 
within  any  rules :  the  hint  of  this  contrivance  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  sun  shining  upon  a  man's  head.  This 
observation  has  not  now  answered  for  almost  thirty  years ; 
upon  what  account  is  uncertain  ;  whether,  because  the  dis- 
cordant course  of  the  sun  itself,  and  of  the  heavens,  have  bv 
some  means  been  changed ;  or  the  whole  earth  has  been 
nemoved  a  little  from  its  centre^  which,  I  hear,  has  been  ob* 
served  likewise  in  other  places ;  or  that,  either  by  reason  of 
the  earthquakes,  which  have  shaken  the  city,  the  gnomon 
(obelisk)  has  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  or  through  the  inaiif- 
dations  of  the  Tiber  has  sunk  down  somewhat  lower;  though 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  foundations  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  the  load  upon  it  is  high/^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  this  wonderful  meri-' 
dian  line ;  which,  from  the  height  of  tlie  gnomon,  must  have 
extended  a  great  way • 

This  subject  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  Roman  sun- 
dials, and  the  manner  in  whk:h  they  computed  their  hours,  so 
closely  connected  with  this  article. 

♦  Some  of  Ihe  editions  of  Pliny  read  Manlii,  olhers  Mannii,  or  Mallii  .•  bat 
the  Milan  MS.  has  ManUii.  Perhaps  it  U  ibe  lame  MaHiUui,  wbo»e  po«oi  oa 
astronomy  has  reached  u«» 
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On  the  authority  of  Varro,  Pliny*  informs  us,  that  the  first 
sun-dial  set  up  for  public  use  at  Rome,  was  brought  from  Ca- 
tania in'^Sicily,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  in  the  year 
U.  C.  491,  and  was  placed  on  a  column  near  the  rostra :  but 
as  this  dial  had  been  projected  for  a  more  southern  latitude,  it 
did  not  show  the  hours  with  exactness.  However,  such  as  it 
was,  the  Romans  regulated  their  time  by  it,  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  when  Q.  Marcus  Philippus,  who  was  censor 
with  L.  Paulus,  caused  another  dial,  constriicted  for .  the  lati- 
tude of  Rome,  to  be  erected  near  the  old  one.  But  as  a  sun- 
dial did  not  serve  in  cloudy  weather,  Scipio  Nasica,  five  years 
after,  remedied  this  defect,  by  introducing  a  method  of  divid- 
ing the  night  as  well  as  the  day  into  hours,  by  means  of  a 
water  machine,  a  ckpsidra,  which  Pliny  calls  an  borologium.-f 


The  Roman 
coroputa^ 
tion  of  their 
liours. 


I  do  not  indeed  conceive  how  a  sun  dial,  or  any  other  in- 
strument, could  point  out  the  various  hours,  as  time  was  com- 
puted  by  the  ancient  Romans.     The  time  the  earth  takes  to 
revolve  once  round  its  axis,  or  the  space  between  the  rising  of 
the  sun  till  its  next  rising,  which  makes  a  day  and  a  night, 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  we  call  hours.     Now, 
the  Romans  divided  the  day  and  the  night  into  twenty-four 
hours.     Twelve  of  thefse,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  set- 
ting, constituted  their  day ;  and  the  other  twelve,  from  the 
setting  of  the  sun  to  its  rising,  constituted  their  night.    Thus 
as  the  seasons  jchanged,  the  length  of  heir  hours  must  have 
varied.   In  winter  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  were  short,  and 


•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  7.  c.  6Q. 


t  See  Vilruvias,  1.  9«  c,  9. 
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those  of  the  night  long :  in  summer  they  were  the  reverse. 
How  then  could  these  hours  of  an  unequal  length,  and  which 
dily  varied,  be  measured  by  an  instrument  ?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  method  by  which  this  could  be  done. 
However,  they  had  two  fixed  points,  viz.  mid-day  and  mid- 
night, which  they  called  the  sixth  hour.  So  that  a  meridian 
line  would  always  point  out  the  sixth  hour,  or  mid-day. 

Neither  have  I  been  able  to  discover  when  the  modern  Ro-   Modem 
inans  changed  this  method  of  computing  time.    In  the  course  tbnoirhourf 
of  the  day  and  night  they  reckon  twenty-four  hours,  which  *^  R<>™«* 
are  all  of  an  equal  length  in  every  season  of  the  year.    No  in- 
convenience can  arise  in  reckoning  twenty-four  hours,  in  place 
of  twelve  and  twelve,  as  we  do.     Perhaps  so  far  the  modern 
Roman  method  is  preferable  to  ours.    But  the  difficulty  is, 
that  they  do  not  begin  to  reckon  their  hours  from  a  fixed 
point,  viz.  from  mid-day,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  same  me- 
ridian line  every  day  in  the  year.     Thus  they  call  half  an  hour 
after  sun  set  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  and  an  hour  and  an  half 
after  sun  set  the  first  hour,  or  one  o'clock.*    Hence  the  nomi- 
nal hour  of  mid-day  constantly  changes  with  them :  in  June  it 
is  called  sixteen,  and  in  December  nineteen  o'clock*     To  re- 
gulate therefore  a  timepiece,  by  this  method  of  computing,  it 
must  be  daily  altered. 

*  To  reckon  lime  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  was  a  yerj  ancient  custom:  it 

was  practised  particularly  by  the  Germans  and  Gauls ;  it  seems  to  be  connected 

with  the  ideas  which  establish  the  existence  of  a  chaos  or  night,  before  the 

zcorld  or  day.    See  **  Recherches  sur  Torigine  et  les  progr^s  des  arts  de  la 

Gr^ce,  par  M.  d'Hankervilie."  l.i.  c.  2.  p.  131. 
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Arch  of 
Marcus  Au« 
relius  Anto- 
ninus,  and 
Lucius  Ve- 


nis. 
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The  narrow  piazza*  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  opens  into 
the  street  called  the  CorsOy  -f  which  was  formerly  part  of  the 
via  Flaminia.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  this  piazza  there  is 
a  palace  now  belonging  to  the  Fiano  or  Ottoboni  family. 
Joining  to  this  palace  there  was  an  arch  over  the  Corso,  com- 
monly called  arco  di  Portugallo,  from  a  Portugueze  cardinal 
who  had  formerly  inhabited  that  palace.  Pope  Alexander  VIL 
in  the  year  1663,  in  order  to  widen  the  Corso,  caused  this 
arch  to  be  taken  down,  and  an  inscription  was  placed,  to  point 
out  where  the  arch  stood.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  an  an- 
cient and  magnificent  arch  :  but  to  whom  it  was  erected  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  antiquaries.  Indeed,  from 
the  remarks  of  Severoli,;|;  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  it  was 

*  By  the  word  piazza^  the  Italians  mean  a  square^  or  any  ^lace  approaching 
to  that  figure^  and  not  a  colonnade  or  portico^  as  this  term  is  generally  used  ia 
England. 

-)-  The  via  Lata  led  from  the  Capitol  to  the  piazza  di  Sciarra,  where  it  joined 
the  via  Flaminia.  These  two  roads,  thus  united  in  a  straight  line^  about  a  mile 
long»  is  now  the  street  called  il  Corso,  from  the  races  there  exhibited^  during  the 
eight  last  days  of  the  Carnival.  These  races  had  sometimes  been  performed  on 
the  plain  at  Monte  Testaccio  (see  page  170),  and  sometimes  in  the  strada  Gialia, 
till  Paul  IT.  a  Venetian^  built  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  and  introduced  them 
into  the  Corso.  Platina^  the  historian  of  that  pope,  says  that  his  holiness,  with 
pleasure,  assisted  at  these  ridiculous  shews,  which  were  then  of  various  kinds.—- 
''  Correvano  i  vecchi,  correvano  i  giovani,  correvano  quelli  che  erano  di  mezza 
et^,  correvano  i  guidei,  e  li  facevano  ben  saturare  prima,  perch^  nieno  veloci 
corresero.  Correvano  i  cavalli,  e  le  cavalle,  gli  asini  e  i  buffali  con  tanto  piacere 
di  tutti,  che  per  le  risa  grand!  potevano  appena  star  legente  in  pi^.'' — Platina, 
sloria  delle  vite  de'  Pontifici,  Tom.  3.  p.  411.  ed.  Venezla,  176S.  4to.  At  pre- 
sent these  races  are  performed  only  by  horses,  who  are  bred  to  run  without 
riders.  -^  Vide ''  Accademiadi  Cortona^  Tom.  1  dissertazione 

xi»  di  Monsignor  Marcello  Severoli.'^ 
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erected  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aarelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Perhaps  it  was  by  order  of  the  senate,  on  suppressing 
the  revolt  and  dangerous  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius.  Bel^ 
lori*  has  published  an  elevation  of  this  arch  ;  the  bas-relieves, 
which  ornamented  it,  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  :  and  two 
of  its  columns,  of  verde  antico,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Corsini 
chapel^  at  St.  John  in  Laterano. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  St.  Laurence  in  Ludna,  is  a  rising  Monte  Ch 
ground,  which  the   modern   Romans  call   Monte  Citorio,  or  amphitfaea- 
Mons  Citorius.     In  ancient  authors  I  find  no  such  name  given   iVus^Tauruil 
to  any  place  in  the  Campus  Martius.     Modern  writers  indeed       ^^*  ^ 
have  given  various  but  unsatisfactory  etymologies  of  this  name, 
with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader,  -f    It  is  on  this  site 
that   Innocent  XIL  erected  the  great  palace,  called  Curia  In^ 
nocenxianUy  for  the  different  courts  of  Justice.     In  digging  for 
foundations  to  this  building,  it  evidently  appeared  that  an  am* 
phitheatre,  from  its  figure,  seats,  and  other  remains,  had  for- 
merly stood  here.     But  what  other  amphitheatre  could  tiiis  be 
than  that  built  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  his  own  expence,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus  ?  J    However,  as  no  part  of  it  now  remains, 
I  can  give  no  description  of  it.     Monte  Cilorio  is  therefore  an 
artificial  height,  and  must  have  been  produced  from  the  ruins 
of  this  amphitheatre,  and   rubbish    brought  there  from   its 
neighbourhoods 

•  Vkle  "  Vetercn  nrcns  Aogiwlorain.** 
f  Vide  Vi^noUtts  de  columiii  Autoniui  Pit. 

'f   Vide  p.  63.  and  p.  159,—'*  Statilius  TauriM  amphithealmm  in   Campo 
Martio  sais  sumptibus  ub^^lviu ' — piotK  Cass.  Hist«  1*  55» 
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Column  of         Q^  ^{^g  ^^g^.  gj jg  ^f  jj^^  C«na  Innocenziana  is  the  convent  of 

Antoninus 

Piu».  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,    In  their  garden  was  discovered  a 

plain  column,  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  sixty-six  palms  and 
eight  inches  high,  and  whose  diameter  is  eight  palms  four 
inches  and  a  half.  Its  square  pedestal,  of  white  statuaiy 
marble,  is  eleven  palms  high,  and  each  side  is  thirteen  palms 
broad.  The  names  of  Trajan  ^nd  Nilus,  an  Egyptian  archi- 
tect, are  inscribed,  in  Greek  characters,  though  now  much 
defaced,  on  the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  rested  on  the 
pedestal.  This  shows  that  it  had  been  brought  to  Rome  by 
Trajan,  who  probably  had  erected  it :  for  may  it  not  be  that 
column,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  an  owl,  as  we  observe 
on  a  medaglion  of  this  Emperor,  published  by  Ficoroni  ?* 
But  it  had  afterwards  been,  as  we  shall  now  see,  dedicated  to 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Clement  XI.  On 
one  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented,  in  bas-relief,  the  apo^ 
tbeosis  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  Faustina  the  elder :  on  two 
of  its  sides  I  observed  decursiones^  or  Pyrrhic,  or  Trojan  dances, 
rites  used  at  funerals  and  on  those  solemn  occasions :  and  on 
the  fourth  side  is  this  inscription  : — 

DIVO    .   ANTONINO   .   AVG    .    PlO 

ANTONINVS   .   AVGVSTVS    .    ET 

VERVS    .   AVGVSTVS   •   FILII. 

•  - 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  immense  column  had  been  dedi- 
cated, by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  to 
Antoninus  Pius. — Benedict  XIV.  caused  this  pedestal  to  be  re- 
paired^ and  placed  before  the   Curia   Innocenziana:    but  the 

* ''  I  piombi  anlicfai/'  p.  5. 
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column  being  much  damaged,  he  was  discouraged  to  erect  it  on 
its  pedestal.  \  saw  this  column  lying  on  the  ground^  between 
Monte  Citorio  and  the  convent  of  the  Mission.* 

■ 

To  the  south-east  of  Monte  Citorio,  the  magnificent  historic  Column  of 

^  Marcus  Au. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  stands  in  the  square,  reiius  Aato. 
from  it,  called  colonna.     It  is  constructed  in  imitation  of  that  ""no.  7. 
of  Trajan.-f— -The  blocks  of  white  marble  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  narrow  staircase  cut  out  of  these  blocks,  the  slits  of 
windows  by  which  it  is  lighted,  and  the  spiral  line  to  conduct 
the  eye  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  sculpture,  being  the 
same  in  both  these  columns.     Indeed  the  sculpture  on  this 
column  is  inferior  to  Trajan's;   that  ingenious   art  having 
visibly  declined  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Besides  the  Aurelian  column  h;is  suffered  much, 
probably  from  lightning,  the  sculpture  in  many  places  being 
much  defaced ;   though  the  whole  was  repaired  by  order  of 
Sixtus  V.  who  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Paul  to  be  placed  on  it, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  St.  Peter  to  be  placed  on  the  Trajan 
column. 

*  Since  the  author  of  these  remarks  left  Rome,  he  is  informed  that  the  pre- 
sent  Pope  Pius  VI.  has  removed  this  pedestal  to  the  Vatican,  and  has  caused,  in  ' 

place  of  it,  the  obelisk,  which  served  for  the  gnomon  to  the  meridian  line,  to  be 
erected.'  Bat  as  this  obelisk,  as  I  remarked,  page  257,  was  broken  into  several 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  hieroglyphics  defaced,  his  holiness  ordered  the  column  of 
Antoninus  Pius  to  be  cut  down,  to  repair  and  case  up  the  parts  of  this  obelisk, 
where  the  hieroglyphics  were  so  defaced.  Part,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  obe- 
lisk must  now  appear  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  part  of  it  plain.  Thus 
Pope  Pius  VL  has  had  the  honour  to  erect  anew  three  great  Egyptian  obelisks. 
See  pages  229  ^^^  ^4^«  t  See  pages  217,  el  seq. 
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The  height  of  the  shaft  of  this  column  is  ninety-seven  feet, 
and  the  pedestal  twenty-^ve  feet  eight  inches;  so  that  the 
whole  height,  exclusive  of  the  statue,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  eight  inches,  English  measure. 

This  column  had  been  erected  by  the  senate  to  Marcuft 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  finished  till  after 
his  death.  •  On  it  is  represented,  in  bas-relief,  the  progress  of 
the  two  wars,  he  carried  on  in  Germany,  against  the  Marco- 
manni  and.Quadi,  assisted  by  the  Sarmatians,  Vandals,  and 
other  nations.  But  I  cannot,  in  my  limited  remarks,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  plates,  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  numerous  and  various  subjects  engraved  on  this  monument. 
I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader,  as  I  did  for 
Trajan's  column,  to  the  spirited  plates  given  of  it  by  Pietro 
Santi  Bartoli.*  In  plate,  No.  15,  we  see  the  grand  representa* 
tion  of.  Jupiter  Pluvius  poetically  ^imagined.  He  extends  his 
right  hand  over  the  Roman  army,  ready  to  perish  of  thirsty 
whom  he  refreshes  with  rain,  whilst  his  left  hand  is  depressing 
and  thundering  their  enemies.  This  seasonable  shower,  rec- 
koned  miraculous,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  the  em* 
,  ^  peror;  but  Christian  writers  say  that  it  proceeded  from  the 

prayers  of  the  Militenium  legion^  called  the  Thunderers^  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  Christians.-f 

I  cannot  but  here  remark,  that  the  hurry  and  danger  of  the 

•  Vide  *'  Columna  cocblis  M.  Aprelio  Antonino  Auguslo  dicata,  notis  Jo. 
Petri  Beilorii  illugtrala,  ei  a  Petro  Sancti  Bartolo  acre  iocisa.*' 
t  Vide  BaroQios. 
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war  did  not  prevent  Marcus  Aurelius  from  pursuing  his  fa- 
vourite philosophical  studies :  for  the  first  book  of  his  Medi^ 
tations^  is  dated  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi^  near  Granua ; 
and  the  second  book  at  Carnutum. 

I  have  observed  that  this  column  was  repaired  by  Sixtus  V. 
The  pedestal  was  so  defaced  that  the  pope  caused  it  to  be  cased 
over  with  marble,  and  inscriptions  to  be  inscribed  on  each  of 
its  sides.  We  cannot,  however,  give  credit  to  the  modem  in- 
dcription,  on  the  west  side,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  column 
was  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
his  adopted  father.^f  Indeed  this  opinion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally,  till  the  plain  granite  column,  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  was  discovered,  in  the  garden  of  the  Mis^ 
siofh  and  which  now  decides  this  question. J  For  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  erected  an  historic 
column  to  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which  none  of  the  actions  of  the 
latter  emperor  were  recorded,  but  only  the  Marcomannic  war 
of  the  former  ? 

^  Vide  page  187.  t  Modern  inscription  on  tbii  column:— • 

M  •  ATBILIVS    IMP  • 

ARMEKIS   PARTHI8 
GERMANISQ  •  BBLLO 

MAXIMO   DEVICTIS 
TRIVMFHALSM   HANG 
GOLVMNAM   RBBV8 

<»B8TI8   INSIONBM 
IMP  •  ANTONINO   PIO 

PATRI    DEDICAYIT  • 

]:  Vide  Vignoliuf  de  columna  Antonini  Pii.  c,  7« 
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Piranesi's  creative  genius  has,  in  his  great  plan  of  the 
Campus  Martius^  given  a  design  of  a  fonim,  which  he  calls 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  and  in  which  he  places  the  historic 
column. 


Basilic  of  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  historic  column 

^^  omnus      .^  ^^^  modern,  custom-house,  called  Dogana  di  Terra ^  erected 


No.  8. 


by  Innocent  XIL  It  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
oblong  building,  each  side  of  which  had  been  decorated  with 
an  open  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  fluted.  It  soems  to 
have  been  one  of  these  buildings,  which  Vitruvius*  calls  Pseu^ 
dodipteros.  The  entry  fronted  east.  Eleven  columns,  of  the 
portico  of  the  north  side,  still  remain.  They  are  thirty-nine 
feet  seven  inches  Roman,  in  height,  and  four  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter:  they  support  a  noble  cornice.  They  now  serve 
as  a  front  to  the  custom-house;  but^as  they  are  much  defaced, 
in  order  to  strengthen  thepi,  it  had  been  judged  necessary  to 
join  the  columns  together  with  a  wall  and  windows,  so  that 
they  Have  only  now  the  effect  of  semicolumns.  This  remark- 
able  piece  of  antiquity  is  mentioned  by  all  the  antiquaries, 
many  of  whom  have  given  engravings  of  it:  but  they  do  not 
agree  whether  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  or  of 
a  basilic.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  and  others  the  ruins  of  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But,  though  I  do  not  decide,  I  own  that  to 
me  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  a  basilic 
than  of  a  temple.  Perhaps  it  was  the  basilic  of  Antoninus  Pius ; 
and  such  I  shall  venture  to  name  it. 

•  Vide  1.  3.  c.  1. 
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Thus  I  hatrc  observed  four  remarkable  monuments  near  to 
each  other,  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius,  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
to  Lucius  Verus^  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

The  Roman  historians  all  agree  that  the  comitia,  or  assem-  The  sepu 
blies  of  the  people,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  were  held  ''"'no.  9. 
in  the  Campus  Martius.*  A  particular  place  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  sheep-folds, 
was  called  septa^  or  ovile.  It  was  divided  into  squares,  and 
«ach  tribe  had  a  square  allotted  to  its  use.  Its  form  is  to  be 
•seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Licinian  family.  The  entry  to  the 
septa  was  by  a  narrow  bridge ;  by  which  means  the  collectors 
of  the  votes  could,  with  more  facility,  ascertain  their  number. 
The  septa  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  inclosed  with  wood 
only,  till  Lepidus  began  to  surround  them  with  a  portico  of 
marble,  which  Agrippa  finished,  and  rendered  more  magnifi- 
cent, and,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  the  adopted  son  of 
Julius  Caesar,  be  named  them  septa  Julia.     But  where  the 

•  See  page  131.— The  Romans  \n  iheir  elections,  or  other  qaestions,  voted 
either  in  their  tribes  or  in  their  centuries.     In  the  first  methed^  ibe  majority  of 
TOles  in  each  tribe  determined  the  general  vote  of  the  tribe^  and  a  u>ajoritv  of 
tribe$  determined  the  election^  in  which  the  meanest  citizen  bad  as  good  a  vote 
as  the  best.    But  in  the  second  method,  the  balance  of  power  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  better  sort,  hy  a  contrivance  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  divided 
the  wboleixxly  of  eitizensinto  an  handfed  and  vnvitiy^ihtet  centuries,  accordincr 
to  a  census  or  valuation  of  their  estatea ;  and  then  rcdnced  these  centuries  into  six 
classes,  according  to  the  same  rale,  assigning  to  the  first  or  richest  class  ninety^ 
seven  of  these  centuries,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  number.    If  the  centuries 
therefore  of  the  first  class  agreed^  the  affair  was  over,  and  the  votes  of  the  rest 
were  rendered  insignificant. 

Nn 
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septa  stood,  and  which  must  have  required  a  considerable 
space,  is  uncertain,  and  the  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  on  this  point.  Biondi  places  the  septa  at  the 
piazza  Colonna;  Donatus  at  the  Font  ana  di  Trevi,  towards  the 
Mons  bortulorum ;  Nardini  between  Monte  Citorio  and  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro ;  Piranesi  makes  two  septa ;  he 
No.  10.  places  the  one,  which  he  calls  septi  Trigarii,  at  the  convent  of 
S.  Silvester  in  capite;  and  the  other,  which  he  calls  septa  Julia, 
where  stands  the  Pamfili  palace  in  the  Corsoi  and  Venuti 
places  the  septa  Julia  where  we  observe  the  palace  of  S.  Mark 
and  the  church  of  S.  Ignatius. — In  such  a  diversity  of  opinions, 
and  when  I  can  discover  no  certain  remains  or  indications  of 
this  celebrated  inclosure,  I  dare  not  venture  to  decide.  It 
was,  however,  too  remarkable  an  article  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.    .  . 

Temple  of  Near  to  the  septa,  wheresoever  they  stood,  the  temple  of 

aiiTthepor-    Neptune,  and  the  poi:tico  of  the  Argonauts,  seem  to  have 

ivTonaute      befen  placed.    Agrippa  added  the  portico,  and  caused  the  expe- 

No,  u.      dition  of  the  Argonauts,  to  be  there  painted,  probably  in  allusion 

to  his  own  naval  victories.*    Though  Agrippa  was  reckoned  a 

rough  soldier  rather  than  a  polished  man,  yet  he  must  have 

had  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  since  he  wrote  an  oration,  now  lost, 

but  highly  praised  by  Pliny ,'f  to  show  the  advantages  that 

taste  would  reap  by  having  pictures  and  statues,  which  should 

be  considered  as  public  property,  exposed  to  public  view,  and 

not  concealed  in  private  habitations. 

*  Die  Cassias,  1.  53.  c.  27*  t  Plin.  !•  55.  c.  4» 
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Of  the  temple  of  Minerva  there  are  no  remains.  We  only  know  Temple  of 
where  it  stood.  On  its  ruins  is  built  the  great  church,  belonging  ^^'^^o^ii 
to  the  Dominicans^  called  Santa  Maria  sopra  la  Minerva. 

» 
-  Conquerors  were  ambitious  to  consecrate  their  glory  to  im- 
mortality, by  building  temples,  or  other  public  monuments. 
Thus  Pompey,  after  he  ended  the  war  of  thirty  years,  built, 
out  of  its  spoils,  a  temple  to  Minerva.  It  had  no  doubt  been 
magnificently  ornamented  :  and  in  its  inscription,  preserved  to 
us  by  Pliny,  he  gave  a  summary  of  his  victories,  viz. 

'  **  That  he  had  finished  a  war  of  thirty  years ;  had  van- 
quished, •  slain, .  and  taken,  two  millions,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  men ;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  ships ;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire  a  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and  fortresses;  and 
subdued  all  the  countries  between  the  lake  Mo^otis  and  the  Red 

Sea.''* 

• 

*  ''  Cn  .  Pompeius  .  Cn  •  F  •  magnns  •  imp  • 

bello  XXX  •  annorum  .  confecto  • 

fusU  •  fugatis  •  occisis  •  in  •  deditionem  • 

acceptis  .  hominum  •  centies  .  vicies  • 

semel  •  centenis  .  Lxxxiii  •  m  « 

^pressis  .  aut  •  capt  •  navibus  •  dcccxlyi  I 

oppidis  •  castellis  •  mdxxxviii  • 

in  •  fidem  .  receptis  • 

0  ienis  .  a  •  Moeoti-Iacu  •  ad  Rubrnm 

^mare  .  subactis  . 
Totum  .  merito  .  MinervaB*" 

Plin.  Hist.  NaU  1 7.  c.  2. . 
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To  a  feeling  mind  how-  shockifig  must  this  pompous  inscrip^ 
tion  appear !  Flattery  calU  Ponapey,  greats  for  having  de* 
stroyed  such  numbers*  of  tiie  human^  race^  and  fol^  having; 
ruined  such  an  extent  of  country !  In  place  of  exterminating^ 
he  would,  have  been  truly  gfeat,  had  he  ins{Hred  tiiem  with 
the  love  of  justice  and  virtue^, and i  thereby  rendered/  them  use-*' 
ful  members  of  society.  But  thoughtless  man,  dazzled  wkh  the 
lustre .  of  their  actions,  gives^  the  ap^lation  of  hero  to.  those^ 
celebrated  ambitious  conqueroris,  who  have  done  most  mischief 
to  mankihd. 

Near  to  the  temi^e  of  Minerva  was  found  a  small  (but.  beau-* 
tiful,  Egyptian  -  obelisk,  covered  .  vnth  hieroglyphics*  It  is^ 
twenty-four  palms  high,  and  its  pedestal  three  palms,  aiid  one-» 
sixth.  Pope  Alexander  VIL  caused  this  obelisk  to  be  erected 
before  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  executed. from  a  design  of  Bernini>by  one  o£ 
his  scholars. 
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.THE<  PANTHEON. 

I  come  to  i^MrPantbeani  the^ pride  of.  Rane,  and  the  admi^-  No.  i3« 
ration  of  every  person  of  taste.  From  its  circular  form,  it  is 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rotonda.  Though 
robbed  of  the  greatest  part  pf  its  precious  ornaments,  and  after 
the  many  alterations  it  has  undergone,  it  still  remains  the  most 
complete  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  ancient  temples  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  The  Romans,  having  adopted  the  gods  and 
superstitions  of  all. the  countries  which  they  conquered,  na- 
turallyerected  a  temple  to  the  whole :  for  such  is  the  mean- 

« 

ing  pf  Pantheon. 


On  the  frieze  of  thepartico,  cor.porcfa^isin&cribedyin  large 
letters:,— 

M  •   AGRIPPA   .   L    .    P   .   cos  t   TERTIW   .   FECIl^  . 

But  whether  Agrippa  built  the  whole  of  this  vast  temple,  or 
only  added  the  portico,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt* 
Palladio*  indeed  thinks  that  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  At  any  rate,  the  addition  of 
the  portico  mwst  have  been  an  after  thought,  for  the  original' 
frontispiece  or  pediment,  of  small  projection,  is  still  to  be  seen 
above  Agrippa's  portiop.. 

« 

That  this  temple  had  been  repaired  by  Septiraius  Severus, 
and  his.scm  M.  Aureiius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  better  known 
by  the  name  o£  CaiacaUa,^baut.two  hundred  years  after  the; 
time  of.  Agrippa,  appears  from  the  following  inscription^  <  ki 
Bmall  characters^  to  be  seen  on  the  architrave.-* 

•  lib.  4.  c.  20. 
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1 
IMF  .  CAS9A&  •  ICmVlVs  .  SXTBETf  .  PITS  .  PERTINAX  .  ARABIC  •  ADIABIlTIC  •  FAKTHIC. 

PONTIF  .  MAX  . — TRIB  .  POT  .  XI  .  COB  .  Ill  .  P  .  P  .  PROC08  .— -BT 

IMP  .  CAE8  .  M  .  AYRELlTt .  ANT0NINT8  .  PITS  .  FELIX  .  AUG  .  TRIB  .  POT  .  T  .  COB  2  PROCOB  i 

PA5TBETM  .  TETTSTATE  .  CORRTPTTM  .  CTM  .  OMNI  •  CYLTT*  REBTITTBRTRT  . 

From  this  inscription^  it  is  evident  that  tWs  temple  is  the 
Pantheon,  and  that  it  had  suffered  from  age.  But  with  what 
propriety  could  such  a  building  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  age, 
had  it  been  all  built  by  Agrippa  !  Is  not  this  an  indication  that 
the  body  of  the  temple  was  constructed  long  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus  ?  But  by  whom  it  was  first  built 
or  to  what  deity  or  deities  it  was  afterwards  dedicated,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Pliny*  indeed  says,  that  Agrippa 
dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger — **  Pantheon  Jovi  ultori  ab 
Agrippa  factum/' — Some  antiquaries  suppose  it  was  built  by 
Scipio  Nasicaj-f  about  the  year  of  Rome  SSS^  in  honour  of 
Cybel6,  and  that,  from  the  mother  of  the  gods,  it  was  called 
Pantheon :  but  I  find  no  suflScient  authority  for  that  opinion. 

But,  supposing  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  yet  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
Agrippa,  when  he  added  the  noble  portico,  renewed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple,  and  decorated  it  with  the  rich  ornaments, 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  ?  May  he  not  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  whole? 

From  Dio  Cassius,  J  it  appears  that  Agrippa  wished  to  place 
the  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Pantheon,  and  to  have  inscribed 
his  name  as  author  of  this  superb  temple,  which  the  emperor 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  15.  f  L»vy,  lib.  £9.  c.  14. 

X  Lib.  63.  c.  2^. 
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modestly  declined.  Agrippa  therefore  placed  the  statue  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Pantheon,  among  the  gods  and  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the  great  niches  under  the  portico. 

The  Pantheon  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  to  Boni- 
face IV.  elected  Pope  in  the  year  608,  who  converted  it  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to 
all  the  martyrs.* 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  tradition  that  the  Pantheon 
was  a  temple,  and  that  it  contains  in  itself  every  indication 
that  it  was  such ;  yet  Father  Lazzari.-f  to  show  his  ability  to 
defend  a  paradox,  pretends  that  it  was  not  a  temple,  but  only 
part  of  Agrippa's  baths.  The  principal  reason  with  which  he 
attempts  to  support  his  singular  opinion  is,  that,  had  it  been 
a  temple,  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians  would  have  de- 
stroyed one  so  remarkable,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ;  espfeci- 
ally  as  they  were,  he  says,  authorised  to  do  so,  by  a  law  of 
Thebdosius  II. ^  But  this  law  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  abo- 
lishing the  superstitious  worship  and  use  of  temples,  and  not 
to  the  buildings  themselves,  many  of  which,  if  their  size  per- 
mitted, §  were  converted  into  Christian  churches.  Indeed, 
Theodosius's  edict  only  renewed  what  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
had  done  before  him :  for  when  they  condemned  sacrificing, 
they  did  not  order  the  buildings  to  be  destroyed,  but  command** 
ed  them  to  be  preserved. — "  Sicut  sacrificia  templorum  pro* 

*  See  Platina's  life  of  Boniface  IV. 

•(-''Delia  consecrazione  del  Pantheoa,  fatta  da  Bonifazio  IV.  discorso  di 
Pietro  Lazzari,  della  compagnia  di  Gesu."  1749i 
i  Codex  Theodos.  1.  16«  tit.  10.  sect.  7»  §  See  page  g. 
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« 

hibemus,  ita  volumus  publicorum  operum  orqamenta  servari/'* 
the  Pantheon  was  no  part  of  Agrippa's  baths,  though  it  stood 
near  to  them :  nor  would  even  this  supposition  of  Lazzari  have 
been  a  protection  to  the  Pantheon,  since  we  know  that  the 
popes,  discouragers  of  public  bathing,  because  of  the  many 
indecencies  there  committed,  contributed  much  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  baths. 

Many  plans  and  elevations  of  the  Pantheon  have,  no  doubt, 
been  publislied,  to  which  I  migh  refer  the  reader.  But,  as 
delineations  of  such  objects  convey  clearer  ideas  than  can  be 
done  by  words,  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  accompany  this 
article  with  a  pUn  and  elevation  of  this  celebrated  building.^f- 

We  have  not  now  so  advantageous  a  View  of  the  Pantheon 
as  formerly  ;  because  the  ground  about  it  has  been  much  raised 
by  the  rubbish  of  buildings  destroyed  in  its  neighbourfiood. 
The  popes,  indeed,  have  caused  the  ground  to  be  cut  down  in 
a  slope,  so  that  we  descend  to  the  portico.  When  the  ground 
was  level  there  were  seven  steps  to  ascend  the  portico ;  whereas 
one  only  remains. 

The  whole  of  the  Pantheon  is  Corinthian,  and  is  reckoned 
a  model  for  the  proportions  of  that  elegant  .order.  J  The  por- 
tico is  suj^rted  by  sixteen  columns  of:  orientsal  granite,  the 
jshaft  of  each  of  which  is  a  single  stone,  about  forty-two  feet, 
English  measure,  high,  without  reckonurg  either  base  os  capi« 
tal.  Eight  of  these  columns  ornament  the  front,  and  the  other 
eight  are  placed  behind,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  plan.§ 

*  Codex  Ju8i;J.  !•  tit.  J  !•  sect,  S.  t  See  plutes  V.  and- VI. 

X  See  page  9«  §  See  plate  V« 
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This  portico  is  surmounted  with  a  pediment^  in  the  tympan  of 
which  I  observed  m^ny  holes,  which  no  doubt  served  to  fijc 
a  bas<-relief,  but  which  has  been  taken  away.  Indeed  the  por- 
tico was  covered,  both  outside  and  inside,  with  brass,  which 
Urban  VIIL  Barberini,  employed  to  make  the  superb  baldoquin 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  some  cannon,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
castle  St  Angelo.  It  was  this  robbery  that  made  Pasquin 
say — **  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari  Romae,  fecit  Barberini,"— 
This  pope  added  the  two  towers,  or  belfries,  which  surely  do 
not  correspond  with  the  majesty  of  the  Pantheon,  and  serve 
only  to  disfigure  it ;  but  for  which,  however,  he  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  placed  in  the  portico. 

The  present  gate,  though  of  metal,  seems  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal one,  which  was  of  sculptured  bronze,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Goths. 

The  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  Pantheon  is  about  149  feet 
English,  exclusive  of  the  waUs,  which  are  about  t8  feet  thick: 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  is  about  185  feet.  The 
l»*icks,  with  which  the  walls  were  built,  must  have  been  made 
of  excellent  materials,  and  well  baked,  to  have  existed  ^tire 
such  a  number  of  years. 

The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  was  the  same  as 
its  l»^dth,  before  the  floor  was  raised,  which  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  portico ;  whereas  formerly  it  seems 
to  have  been  seven  or  eight  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
portjQo,  from  whene  they  descended  into  the  body  of  the 
building  by  several  steps.    Such  ^  construction  was  not  unu- 
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sual ;  for  the  ancients  thought  that  it  added  a  majestic  gravity 
to  their  temples.  In  the  present  case  the  additional  height, 
which  the  ^Pantheon  by  this  means  acquired,  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  for  the  Corinthian  order. 

Round  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  there  were  seven  re- 
cesses or  chapels,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Each 
of  these  chapels  is  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  columns  of 
giallo  antico^  fluted.  Between  these  chapels  there  are  altars  ; 
but  these  have  been  added  since  the  temple  was  converted  into 
a  Christian  church. 

« 

The  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  were  divided  into 
compartments,  and  incrusted  with  precious  marbles.  The 
frieze  is  of  porphyry.  Over  the  great  cornice  there  is  an  at- 
tic, decorated  with  fourteen  niches ;  between  each  niche  were 
four  pilasters,  with  pannels  of  different  marbles  :  but  this  part 
of  the  decoration  was  destroyed  by  Benedict  XIV,  whilst  I  was 
at  Rome.  The  attic  has  an  entablature,  from  which  imme- 
diately springs  the  arch  or  vault  which  covers  the  whole.  This 
arch  for  a  considerable  distance  is  divided  into  compartments, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  covered  with  sculptured 
plates  of  silver,  but  of  which  there  is  no  vestige.  Towards 
the  summit  the  arch  is  plain.  The  Pantheon,  being  one  of 
those  temples  which  Vitruvius*  calls  bypcetbra,  has  no  win- 
dows, and  is  only  lighted  from  the  summit  by  a  circular  open- 
ing, the  diameter  of  which  is  about  twenty-seven  feet ;  it  may 
properly  be  called  its  eye,  and  nobly  is  it  lighted.  Through  this 
opening  the  rain  indeed  falls  into  the  temple ;  but  there  is  a 

*  Lib.  1 .  c,  2. 
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reservoir,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  for  carrying  it  off;  and 
for  this  reason  the  floor  is  not  level,  but  slants  to  this  centre. 

The  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  now  covered  with  lead,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  plates  of  gilded  brass.  These,  however, 
as  well  as  the  silver  and  other  metals  that  enriched  the  inside 
of  the  arch,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Constans  IL 
in  his  visit  to  Rome,  about  the  year  Ggg. 

Among  the  ornafnents  of  the  Pantheon,  Pliny*  mentions 
columns  with  capitals  of  the  metal  which  he  calls  Syracusian^ 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved.  Nor  do  any  of  the  caryatides 
or  statues  executed  by  Diogenes,  the  Athenian  sculptor,  now 
remain. — ^^  Agrippae  Pantheum  decoravit  Diogenes  Athenien- 
sis :  et  caryatides  in  columnis  templi  ejus  probantur  inter  pau- 
ca  operum  ;  sicut  in  fastigio  posita  signa,  sed  propter  altitudi* 
nem  loci  minus  celebrata/'-f  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  where 
the  caryatides  could  have  been  placed,  unless  they  served  as 
columns  to  the.  attic,  and  in  its  niches  stood  the  statues.  Per- 
haps these  figures  being  indecent,  and  improper  for  a  Chris- 
tian church,  were  removed  when  the  Pantheon  was  converted 
into  that  use. 

Fine  statues  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities  had  no  doubt 
been  placed  in  the  Pantheon.  PlinyX  particularly  takes  no- 
tice of  a  statue  of  Venus,  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  made  of  a 
pearl  cut  asunder,  being  the  companion  of  one  which.  Cleo- 
patra, in  a  wager,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to  the  health 

•  Lib,  34.  c.  3.  t  ^^*  lib*  36.  c  5.  J  Lib.  9.  c.  5. 
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of  Mark  Antony,  to  show  her  lover  how  much  she  could  ex* 
ceed  him  in  extravagance.  She  intended  to  have  dissolved 
both ;  but  having  won  her  wager,  she  was  prevented  from 
destroying  the  other.  These  two  pearls,  the  largest  and  finest 
that  ever  had  been  seen,  were  valued  at  an  immense  price,  viz* 
about  j^8o,ooo  of  our  money. 

Fabio  Devoti,  my  late  ingenious  and  learned  friend,  ocm* 
templating  the  circular  opening,  or  eye^  by  which  the  Pan- 
theon is  enlightened,  thought  that  it  presented  to  him  an  easy 
solution  of  the  celebrated  enigma,  which  Virgil*  makes  Da-- 
msetas  propose  to  Menalcas — 

"  Die,  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 
Tres  pateat  coeli  spatium  non  amplius  ulnas  ?'* 

Looking  through  this  opening,  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the 
heavens  presents  itself  to  us ;  and  indeed  any  deep  pit  would 
produce  the  same  effect.  Devoti,  therefore,  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  CybeM,  the  JBerecynthian  goddess^ 
makes  Menalcas  answer  thus — 

'•Ingrederein  templum,  quod  habet  Berecynthia  Romae: 
Coelum  ibi  ab  impluvio  ternas  arctatur  ad  ulnas."^ 

r 

-firamante,  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  captivated  with 
•the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon,  wished  to  raise  a  monument  still 
•more  surprising.  He  therefore  took  it  as  his  model  for  the 
dome  of  St.   teeter,  and  placed  it  in  the  air.     But  the  great 

•  Eclog.  3.  V.  V.  104.  and  105. 

t  "  Fabii  Devoti  in  -flEnigma  DamsetSB  de  Coeli  Spatio  in  terris  quibusdan 
Ires  non  amplius  ulnas  patenle  CommentariiM.'*    Romae,  1763.  l«oio. 
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artist  gave  such  a  |MX)portion  to  the  four  pilars  that  support  it, 
that  this  immense  pile^seems  to  be  equally  light  and  solid.     It 
is  true  that  this  dome  is  now  considerably  damaged;   but  it 
has  tMt  proceeded  from  ignorance  in  the  artist,  but  from  causes 
whioh  are  fordgn  to  my  subject  to  examine.*    Although  my 
remarks  are  limited  to  antiquity,  and  consequently  I  am  not 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  greatest 
temple  perhaps  ever  erected,  yet,  from  the  connection  between 
its  dome  and  the  Pantheon  its  model,  I  cannot  but  observe 
here,  the  effects  it  produced  oa  me.    When  I  entered  this  mag- 
nificent cathedral  nothing  at  first  surprised  me.     I  saw  not 
immediately  its  greatness.     Its  length,  breadth,  and  height 
are  so  nicely  proportioned,  that  they  exactly  fill  the  eye :  and 
the  oftener  that  I  examined  it,  its  grandeur  and  my  asto- 
nishment  increased.     The   exact   proportions,  every   where' 
observed,  easily  impose  on  the  eye.    Thus  when  we  enter 
the  gate,  and  look  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  hand,  we  ob- 
serve the  basons  containing  the  boly  water  supported  by  sta- 
tues that  seem  to  be  of  the  size  of  nature;  but,  when  we 
approach  them,  they  are  gigantic.     This  is  the  test  of  art. 
How  different  are  the  efiects  of  Gothic  cathedrals!   these, 
indeed,  at  first  surprise  us ;  but  when  we  examine  them  at- 
tentively our  surprise  diminishes,  and  we  perceive  that  it  is  a 
want  of  proportion  that  produced  it.    A  want  of  breadth 
makes  the  length  appear  immense :  or  want  of  length  gives 
the  same  effect  to  their  breadth :  or  if  it  is  height  we  admire^ 
it  generally  proceeds  from  want  of  breadth.     But  persons  of 

•  <'  See  '^  Parere  sopra  i  danni  e  risarcimenti  della  Cdpola  di  S.  Pietro,  per  i 
Padri  Jjesieur,  Jacquier  e  Boscpvich."   Roma^  1743, 4tOf 
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refined  taste  will  no  doubt  prefer  the  Grecian  to  the  Gothic 
architecture.  However,  as  these  are  fe^,  compared  with  man- 
kind at  large,  perhaps  a  Gothic  cathedral,  its  awful  height, 
its  vast  length,  added  to  its  dim  religious  light,  as  Milton  ex- 
presses it,  may  imprint  more  veneration,  and  inspire  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  higher  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  than  even  the 
wonderful  church  of  St.  Peter^  with  all  its  superior  beauties^ 
can  produce. 

Agrippa's  Immediately  behind  the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa's  baths. 

No.  14.  They  are  now  so  demolished  that  I  can  give  no  description  of 
tbem.  Many  houses  are  built  on  their  foundations.  I  in- 
deed observed  a  semicircular  building  of  great  thickness,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  arco  della  ciamhella;  but  what  part  of 
'  the  baths  this  was  I  cannot  ascertain.  These  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  the  first  public  baths  constructed  at  Rome :  but 
they  were  eclipsed  in  extent,  and  perhaps  in  beauty,  by  these 
afterwards  built  by  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  other  emperors. 
Agrippa  bequeathed*  his  baths,  along  with  his  gardens,  to  the 
people,  where  they  bathed  gratis.  From  Pliny -f  we  learn 
that  these  baths  were  elegantly  decorated  with  enamel  paint- 
ings— "  Agrippa  certe  in  thermis,  quas  Romae  fecit,  figlinum 
opus  encausto .  piiixit :  in  reliquis  albaria  adornavit.'' — ^The 
historian!  observes,  that  these  baths  were  built  before  the 
luxury  of  ornamenting  houses  with '  glass  vitrifications,  or 
what  we  call  pastes,  was  introduced  at  Rome,  otherwise 
Agrippa  would  have  employed  them  in  his  baths«-<<  Non 

•  Dio  Cass.  1.  56.  Ann.  749.  f  Plin.  1.  d6.  c.  £5. 

X  Plin.  ib. 
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dubie  vitreas  factuhis  cameras^  si  pruis  inventum  id  fuisset/'-s- 
Many  fine  statues  had  no  doubt  stood  in  these  baths.  Pliny* 
mentions  particularly  one,  by  Lisippus,  which  was  placed  be- 
fore the  baths,  which  Tiberius  so  much  admired,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  his  own  bedchamber,  and  caused 
another  statue  to  be  placed  in  its  stead.  But  the  people,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  their  favourite  statue,  made  such  clamour 
in  the  theatre,  that  even  the  tyrant  Tiberius  found  it  prudent 
to  restore  it  to  them. — "  Plurima  ex  omnibus  signa  fecit, 
(Lisippus)  ut  diximus,  fecundissimae  artis,  inter  quae  distrin- 
gentera  se,  quem  Marcus  Agrippa  ante  thermas  suas  dicavjt, 
mire  gratum  Tiberio  principi:  qui  non  quivit  temperare  sibi 
in  eo,  quanquam  imperiosus  sui  inter  initia  principatus,  trans- 
tulitque  in  cubiculum,  alio  ibi  signo  substituto:  cum  quidem 
tanta  populi  Romani  contumacia  fuit,  ut  magnis  theatri  cla- 
moribus  reponi  Apoxyomenon  (nomen  signi)  flagitaverit,  prin- 
cepsque,  quanquam  adamatum,  reposuerit/' 

Agrippa's  gardens  and  ponds  (stagna)  were  probably  ad-  Gardens  and 
joining  to  his  baths.     It  was  at  these  ponds  that  Nero  gave  ^^^' 
the  obscene  festival,  described  by  the  energetic  pen  of  Tacitus.f 
The  beauty  of  these  gardens,  ponds,  canals,  and  the  aqua  Vir^ 
gints,X  made  the  unfortunate  Ovid,§  after  a  four  years'  exile, 
ardently  wish  to  see  them : 

"  Nee  tu  credideris  urbanae  commoda  vitae 
Quaerere  Nasonem,  quaerit  et  ilia  tamen. 


♦  PliD.  1. 34.  c.  8.  t  Ann.  J.  }5.  c,  37.  t  See  page  55. 

%  De  PontO;  !•  1.  epist.  8. 
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Atque  doma  rursus  pulchrae  loca  vertor  ad  urbis, 
Cunctaque  mens  oculis  pervidet  ilia  suis. 


Gratnina  nunc  cam  pi  pulchros  spectantis  in  hortoSf 
Stagnaque  et  Euripi,  Virgineusque  liquor/' 

Nero's  baths.       The  palace  of  the  governor  of  Rome,  which  was  formerly 

that  of  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Pantheon.  On  this  situation  Nero  built  his  baths ;  but  of 
jivhich  no  part  remains.  Indeed,  while  at  Rome,  I  saw  some 
considerable  walls  of  these  baths  taken  down,  when  the  stables 
and  offices  for  the  governor  were  built.  I  can  therefore  give 
no  account  of  these  celebrated  baths.  That  they  were  elegant, 
we  may  conclude  from  Martial's  contrasting  their  beauty  with 
the  worthlessness  of  Nero — 


M* 


."  Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 


Quid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  ?"* 

Alexander  Whether  Alexander  Severus  only  enlarged  Nero's  baths,  or 

baihr'*        whether  he  built  new  baths,  adjoining  to  them,  has  been  a 

question  among  the  antiquaries.  But  it  plainly  appears  from 
LampridiuSj-f  that  this  emperor  built  baths  of  his  own — «  Ipse 
nova  multa  constituit:  in  his  thermas  nominis  sui  juxta  eas 
quae  Neronianas  fuerunt,  aqua  inducta,  quae  Alexandrina  nunc 
dicitur. ' — It  is  not;  howev»,  improbable  that  the  baths  of 
Alexander  Severus  were,  from  their  contiguity,  incorporated 
with  those  of  Nero ;  and  that,  from  the  public  esteem  of  the 

•  Mart.  1.  7.  ep.  34,  f  Lamp.  Vita  A.  Seven,  c.  >*• 
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former,  and  the  contempt  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  they 
came  both  to  be  named  Tbemue  AlexanAitKe. 

The  Agonal  games  were  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  said  Circus  Ago* 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus.  The  °  ^o.  16. 
piazza  Navona  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  circus  where  these 
shows  were  exhibited.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  and  consequently 
proper  for  tliat  purpose.  But  it  is  now  built  on  all  sides,  nor 
could  I  trace  any  vestiges  of  its  ancient  form ;  though  many 
parts  of  its  foundations,  we  were  told,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  cellars  and  substructions  of  the  modern  buildings.  When 
this  circus  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened, the  Agonal  games  were  performed,  as  I  Jiave  mentioned,* 
in  the  circus  at  the  Porta  Salara. 

Pompey, — ^*'  spoliis  orientis  onustus,"^-added  much  to  the  Pompey's 
splendour  of  the  Campus  Martius.     After  he  had  finished  the      no^V.^ 
Mithridatic  war,  he  built,  at  a  vast  expence,  a  theatre,  colon^ 
nades,  or  porticos,  a  curia,  &c.  in  that  part  now  called  the 
Campo  di  Fiori,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.     A  considerable 
extent  of  ground  was  necessary  for  these  various  objects. 

Before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  had  meditated  to  build  a 
theatre:  for  which  reason,  when  at  Mitylene,  he  was  so 
pleased  .with  the  form  of  its  theatre,  that  he  caused  a  plan  of 
it  to  be  made,  to  serve  as  a  model  fqr  the  one  he  projected, 
but  which,  in  the  execution,  he  made  larger  and  more  magni- 
ficent.-f 

*  See  page  44.  t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompeyi 
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Though  Pompey's  great  buildings  have  long  adnce  been  de-* 
stroyed,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  covered  with 
streets  and  houses,  yet  part  of  the  walls  and  seats  of  the 
tiieati*e  may  still  be  traced  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace  of  Prince 
Fjo  in  the  Campo  di  Fior^,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Orsini 
family,  and  in  other  houses  in  its  vicinity. 

However,  on  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,*  I  find  (Tab.  15.)  an  entire  theatre, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  that  of  Pompey*  As  this  is  a 
curious  fragment,  though  not  sufficiently  detailed,  I  shall,  from 
Bellori,  present  an  engraving  of  it  to  the  reader,  since  it  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  Roman  theatre.-f  Indeed  Vitruvius^  that 
great  master  in  architecture,  has  particularly  treated  this 
subjectj 


A  semicircular  building  was  the  best  forth  that  could  haVe 
been  adopted  for  theatrical  representations.  It  was  the  half  of 
an  amphitheatre.  The  circular  part  se^ed  for  the  seats  and 
orchestra,  and  the  straight  line  for  the  stage*  By  this  means 
the  spectators  saw  and  heard  equally  well. 

Here  we  observe  two  fracincttones^  which  separated  the  cHf- 
ferent  seats,  rising  from  the  orchestra  to  the  summit  of  the 
building.  Under  the  seats  were  corridors,  or  passages,  which 
by  various  staircases,  led  to  the  sttkts.    These  corridors  were 

called  vomitorii.  - 


*  See  page  159- 
c»  d«  to  t»  9*  inclusive. 


t  See  pkie  VIL 


%  Vitruyias,  I.  5. 
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The  proscenium  had  been  richly  ornamented  with  columns, 
tnd  represented  a  magnificent  hall,  terminated  with  two  semi- 
circular recesses  or  niches,  for  statues. 

The  celebrated  /orw,  preserved  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clemen- 
tino  at  the  Vatican,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  It  was  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti  that  it  is  known  by  his  name.  If  this  fragment  was 
found  in  the  Campo  di  Fior^,  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.  as  men- 
tioned by  Mercati,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  had 
ornamented  Pompey's  theatre.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  torso,  which  has  been  done  by  the  learned  pens  of  Wlnc- 
kelmann,  Mengs,  and  Visconti. 

Behind  the  proscenium  was  the  postscenium^  which  was  a 
covered  portico,  to  which  the  actors  retired,  either  to  change 
their  dresses,  or  to  prepare  the  temporary  decorations  of  the 
stage.  To  this  portico  the  spectators  could  retire  in  case  of 
rain,  as  well  as  to  the  vomitorii :  for  the  great  Roman  theatres 
had  no  roofs,  but  were  covered  with  awnings,  as  I  shall  more 
fully  remark,  in  my  account  of  Vespasian's  amphitheatre. 
That  Pompey's  theatre  had  such  a  portico  we  learn  from  Vi- 
truvius  * — <'  Post  scenam  porticus  sunt  constituendas,  uti  cum 
imbres  repentini  ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  populus,  quo 
ae  recipiat  ex  theatro :  choragiaque  laxamentum  habeant^  ad 
chorum  parandum :  uti  sunt  porticus  Pon^eiana.'*— And  such 
porticos  are  marked  on  the  marble  plan  of  this  theatre. 

^  Vitruyius,  1.  5.  c«  9*  ed.  Galiani^  1758.  fol. 
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Though  I  observed  no  doors  marked  on  this  plan,  there  must 
have  been  many  entrances,  in  the  semidrcular  part  of  the 
building,  like  these  in  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  that  the  people 
might,  without  confusion,  enter  to  and  retire  from  the  diflfe- 

■ 

rent  seats  appropriated  for  them;  especially  as  this  theatre, 
according  to  Pliny,*  could  contain  forty  thousand  spectators. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  size  of  the  orchestras  and  stages. 
In  Greece  the  orchestra  was  appropriated  for  the  dancers  and 
chorus,  and  therefore  required  to  be  large;  and  the  stage  was 
narrow,  because  it  served  for  the  declaiming  actors  only: 
whereas  at  Rome  the  stage  was  larger,  because  the  whole  re- 
presentation was  performed  on  it;  and  the  orchestra  was 
smaller,  because  it  served  only  for  the  seats  of  the  senators  and 
great  magistrates.  The  seats -f  nearest  to  the  stage,  or  pul- 
pituntf  were  the  most  honourable. 

In  these  vast  theatres,  where  every  thing  required  to  be 
exaggerated,  perhaps  the  use  of  masks  was  necessary.  These 
masks  were  adapted  to  the  characters  to  be  represented,  and 
their  mouths  were  so  formed  as  to  serve  as  trumpets  to  extend 
the  voice  of  the  actor  to  a  great  distance.  Hence  they  were 
called  persona  a  personando.X  Ficoroni,§  from  ancient  monu- 
ments, has  published  a  great  variety  of  them.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  sudden  changes  of  the  countenance,  and  the 

•  Plin.  1,  36.  c.  15.  f  Vitruvius,  1.  5.  c.  6.  %  A.  Gellias, 

L  5.  c.  7.  §  ''  Le  Maschere  sceniche  e  le  Figure  comiche  d  antiche 
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Une  expression  either  of  the  strong  or  gentle  passions,  which 
give  such  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and  distinguish  our 
great  actors,  could  never  be  so  wdl  imitated  by  masks  ;  which 
could  only  express,  in  all  parts,  the  same  cast  of  counte- 
nance; and  the  voice  alone  left  imperfectly  to  notify  the 
changes  of  passion  which  the  audience  were  to  hear  repre- 
sented, as  the  mask  was  always  the  same,  utterly  incapable  of 
variation. 

« 

I  shall  not  here  trace  the  progress  of  the  Roman  theatre ; 
for,  curious  as  the  subject  is,  it  would  extend  my  remarks  be- 
3rond  what  I  intend.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  theatrical  en- 
tertainments were  early  introduced  in  Rome  from  Tuscany.* 
But  the  theatres  were  temporary :  they  remained  only  during 
the  particular  show  given  ;  and  were  constructed  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  made  Ovid-f  call  them — ^'  nemorosa 
palatia." — Indeed  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  these  temporary  theatres  surpass  our 
imagination,  as  may  appear  from  the  wonderful'  description 
Pliny;};  gives  of  those  of  Marcus  Scaurus  and  Caius  Curio. § 

•  lavy,  1.  7.  c.  2.  t  De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  1.  v.  105. 

X  Pliny,  K  S6;  c.  15.  thus  describes  the  theatre  of  M.  Scaaru8« — ^Tbe  scene 
was  three  stories  high,  ornamented  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  columns. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  scene  was  of  marble  ;  the  second  part,  by  an  auheard 
of  piece  of  luxury,  was  of  glass ;  and  the  upper  part  was  of  tabula  iruiuratm, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  difficult  to  determine  :  it  literally  signifies  gilded tablcf 
or  pictures.  The  lowest  row  of  columns  were  forty-two  feet  high|  and  there 
were^hree  thousand  brazen  statues  between  the  columns.  This  theatre  con* 
tained  eighty  thousand  spectators* 

§  C.  Curio's  theatre  was  of  wood;  and,  after  having  served  for  the  dramatic 
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Pompey  was  the  first  who  built  a  permanent  theatre  of  stone 
at  Rome.— "  Quippe  erant,"  says  Tacitus^  "qui  Cn.  quoque 
Pompeium  incusatum  k  senioribus   ferrent^  quod  mansuram 
theatri  sedem  posuisset :  nam  antea  subitariis  ^^radibus,  et  scena 
in  tempus  structd,  ludos  edi  solitos :  vcl  si  vetustiora  repetas, 
stantem  populum  spectavrsse;  ne,  si  consideret,  theatro  dies 
totos  ignavid  continuaret."— But  when    the  emperors  politi- 
cally encouraged  idleness,  to  prevent  the  people  from  consi- 
dering their  degraded  situation,  they  often  entertained  them 
with  shows  of  every  kind :  then  a  permanent  theatre  became 
an  economy.-*^"  Sed  et  consultum  parsimoniae/'  adds  the  sa- 
gacious historian,*!*  "quod  perpetua  sedes  theatro  locata  sk, 
potii^s  qu^m  immenso  sumptu,  singulos  per  annus  consurgeret 
ac  strueretur/' 

To  procure  permanency  to  this  theatre,  and  to  prevent  the 
censor,  that  formidable  magistrate,  from  causing  it  to  be  de- 
molished, after  he  had  there  exhibited  his  expensive  and  mag- 
nificent shows,  Pompey  erected  a  temple  to  Venus  Fictrix^ 
which  projected  into  the  circular  part  of  the  theatre,  probably 
as  Adrian  afterwards  did  at  his  theatre  in  his  villa,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  account  of  Tivoli.;);  He  therefore  pretended 
that  his  theatre  was  a  temple,  and  that  the  seats  for  the  spec*^ 
tators  were  the  steps  that  led  to  it. 

Pompey,  in  the   inscription  he  writ  to  record  his  titles  on 

entertainments,  Inmed  upon  an  ax»,  with  the  spectators  in  their  seats^  aoct 
formed  an  antphiiheatre. — Plin,  ib.  *  Tacit.  An.  1   J4.  c.  ^. 

t  Taca.  lb.  c.  21.  X  See  Appendix,  JNo.  IX, 
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this  temple  of  Venus,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  his  third 
consulship ;  whether  it  should  be  by  consvl  tertivm,  or 
TERTio.  He  therefore  referred  it  to  the  principal  critics  of 
Rome,  who  differing  in  their  opinions,  he  then  begged  Cicero 
to  decide  this  grammatical  difficulty.  But  the  orator,  either 
doubtful  himself,  or  unwilling  to  ofiend  any  of  the  critics,  ad«< 
vised  Pompey  to  ablH-eviate  the  word,  and  to  write  Tert.*— 
Yet  we  find  that  Agrippa  afterwards  in  his  inscription  on  the 
Pantheon,  used  the  word  TERXiuM^-f 

Pompey  at  the  dedication  of  his  theatre  exhibited  to  the 
people  entertainments  of  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts,  wherein  five  hundred  lions  were  slain.  But 
what  gave  the  greatest  astonishment  and  terror  was  the  com- 
bat of  elephants.  J  Cicero,§  who,  out  of  compliment  to  Pompey, 
was  present  at  these  shows,  says  that  the  huntings  were  mag- 
nificent ;  but  he  asks,  what  pleasure  is  it  to  a  man  of  taste  to 
see  a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast,  or  a  • 

noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear  ?  Indeed,  adds  he,  the  last 
day's  show  of  elephants,  instead  of  delight,  raised  compassion, 
from  an  opinion  of  some  relation  between  that  sagacious  ani- 
mal and  man.  The  great  orator  and  philosopher  ||  justly  ob- 
serves, that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting  honour  in  these 
shows ;  that  they  satiate  while  they  please,  and  are  forgotten 
as  soon  as  over. 

This  theatre  having  suffered  from  fire,  Tiberius  undertook 

•  A.  Gellius,  1.  10.  c.  1.  f  See  page  «??•  %  Plutarch's  Life  of 

Pompej.  I  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  1.  7*  ep.  1.  |  Cic,  de  Offic.  1. 2.  c.  16. 
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to  repair  it  at  his  own  expence^  because  there  was  no  descendant 
of  Pompey's  illustrious  family  sufficiently  rich  to  do  so.*  It  had 
afterwards  been  repaired  at  various  times. 


Colonnades 
andparterrest 


The  Mons  Janiculum  was  opposite  to  Pompey's  theatre, 
and  might  have  been  easily  seen  from  thence :  but  Horace 
seems  to  consider  it  and  the  Mons  Vaticanus  as  the  same :  'for 
the  poet  says^  that  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  and  banks  of  the 
Tiber^  echoed  back  the  praises  given  .to  Maecenas  by  the 
people  in  this  theatre  :-^ 

— — — ."  Datus  in  theatro 


cum  tibi  plausus^ 
Care  Maecenas  eques  ;  ut  paterni 
Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
montis  imago/'-j- 

In  front  of  the  pgstscenium,  as  we  observe  on  the  marble 
plan,  were  Pompey's  magnificent  colonnades  and  parterres, 
which  served  for  public  walks.  The  colonnades  were  richly 
decorated  with  pictures,  statues,  and  expensive  ornaments. 
Their  beauty  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  poet  Pro- 
pertius,J  who  mentions  them  to  Cynthia  as  more  engaging 
than  the  walks  she  would  find  either  at  Tibur  or  Praeneste, 
where  she  intended  to  retire. 


♦  Tacit.  An.  1.  3.  c.  72.   ' 
X  Propertint,  ].  £,  eleg.  82. 


t  L.  l.od.  90^ 
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Btatue, 


^  Nam  quid  Promestis  dubias,  6  Cynthia,  sorte  s. 
Quid  petis  iSQei  moDnia  Tetegoni  ? 

Scilicet  umbrosfts  sordet  Pompeia  columnis 
Porticus,  Aula^s  nobilis  attalids  V 

That  these  porticos  and  gardens  were  much  frequented  ap- 
pears from  Martial,*  who  satirising  the  parasite  Selius,  for 
going  from  one  public  walk  to  another,  in  quest  of  persons  to 
invite  him  to  dinner  or  supper,  leads  him  here ; — 

"  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis ; 
lUinc  Pompeii  dona,  nemusque  duplex." 

Contiguous  to  his  theatre  Pompey  built  his  curia  or  hasiUc^  Pompey'§ 
Although  I  cannot  fix  its  exact  situation,  as  no  part  of  it  re-  ^""*  ^^ 
mains,  yet  it  is  too  remarkable  in  the  Roman  history  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  was  in  this  curia  that  Julius  Cassar 
assembled  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  a  day  so  fatal  to 
him.  Attacked  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, and  covered  with  wounds,  he  expired  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  which  was  stained  with  his  blood.'f  Shak- 
speare,  %  the  immortal  father  of  the  English  theatre,  has  seized 
this  drumstance,  when  he  makes  Antony  poetically  say  to 
the  people— 

•*-«*-  <^  Even  at  Ae  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fdU/' 

This  curia  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up,§  and  the  senate  never 

*  Martial,  1.  2.  ep.  14.  t  Plutarch^  Life  of  J.  Cstar. 

I^^Shakspeare,  J.  Caesar,  act  S.  sc.  2.       *    §  Suet.  Life  of  J.  Caesar,  c.  88. 
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Circus  of 
Jlaminius. 
No.  18. 


again  assembled  in  it :  but  Augustus  caused  the  Statue  to  be 
removed  from  thence,  and  placed  it  over  against  his  theatre, 
upon  a  marble  gate.*  The  noble  colossean  figure  of  Pompey^ 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Spada  palace  at  Rome,  was 
found  here,  and  probably  is  the  very  statue  in  question.  Con- 
trary, indeed,  to  the  modesty  of  a  Roman  citizen,*!-  it  is  naked> 
with  the  cblamys  only  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
heroes^  or  deified  emperors.  It  must  therefore  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  Pompey's  lifetime,  and  not  after  his  death,  and  his 
party  extinguished^ 

Another  remarkable  object  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  the 
Flaminian  circus*  It  was  built,  according  to  Festus,  by  that 
C.  Flaminius  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  on  xheprata 
Flaminiay  formerly  given  to  the  republic  by  that  family.  It 
stood  to  the  south-east  of  Pompey's  theatre.  But  is  so  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  covered  with  buildings,  that  I  can  give 
no  description  of  it.  I  only  know,  that  on  part  of  its  sitestand- 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  Mattei,  and  the  church  and  convent  of 
the  nuns  of  St.  Catherine  di  Funari.  In  digging  in  the  garden 
of  these  nuns,  while  I  was  at  Rome,  some  vestiges  of  this  circus, 
were  discovered,  but  soon  concealed  again.  As  this  circus,  in- 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  without  the  walls,  we  find  assemblies- 
of  the  people  held  there,  to  give  opportunities  to  generals  to- 
assist  at  them  :  for  when  a  general  was  invested  with  a  mili» 
tary  command,  he  could  not  appear  within  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

*  Suet.  Aug  c.  30.  t ''  Graeca  res  est,  nihil  yelare ;  ac  contrai 

Somana  ac  niilitaris,  ihoiacas  adder^."'— Plin.  h  34.  c.  5*. 
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Several  temples  and  other  buildings,  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  stood  near  to  this  ci^cus^  but  none  of  them  are  now  to 
be  traced. 


The  theatre  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of  Baibu«'« 
Augustus,*  was  likewise  in  the  Campus  Martius.  But  where  no.  ij^. 
it  precisely  stood,  I  believe  is  uncertain.  The  antiquaries  ge-- 
nerally  pl^ce  it  near  to  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fabriciar)  bridge.  A  fragment  of  a  theatre,  on  the  marble 
plan  of  Rome  (Tab.  12),  is  probably  part  of  the  proscenium 
of  this  theatre.  Because,  we  know,  there  were  only  three  per» 
manent  theatres  at  Rome,  viz.  those  of  Pompey,  Balbus,  and 
JMarcellus,  which  made  Ovid-f  say— 


^^  Visite  conspicuis  tema  tkeatra  lods. 


»» 


Now,  as  we  plainly  trace,  among  the  fragments  of  this  an- 
cient plan,  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus,  we  may 
Qonclude  that  this  third  belongs  to  the  theatre  of  Balbus. 

Titus,  having  taken  Jerusalem^  brought  numbers  of  Jews  xheGhetto* 
<:aptives  to  Rome.  He  employed  them  in  working  in  the  <»J«wiy. 
buildings  he  constructed.  Their  descendants  are  lodged  in  a 
quarter  called  the  Ghetto :  a  wretched,  dirty,  confined  place, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  north  (^  the  entry  to  the 
Fabrician  bridge.  May  not  this  be  the  same  site  mentbned 
by  Juvenal? J 

•  Suet.  Aqg.  c.  28.  t  De  Arte  Amandi^  1.  S  T«  S94» 

±  SaU  S.  y.  13. 
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Judaeis :  quorum  oc^hmus,  foermmque  supeilex/^ 

These  people  still  remain  here  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Ten 
thousand  of  them  are  every  night  locked  up,  in  this  narrow 
quarter,  by  order  of  government.  They  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  are  often  forced  to  hear  sermons  preached  to  them  for 
their  conversion.  They  support  themselves  by  exercising 
every  low  profession.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  these  Jews  are  now  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
whose  families  can  with  certainty  be  traced;  and  whoscruw 
pulously  practise  the  customs  and  rites  rof  their  foi^fatherso 

Portico  of         Augustus*  was  politically  anxious  to  embellish  Rome :  it 
No.  20  and    was  to  amuse  the  people,  to  obtain  their  love,  to  make  them 

forget  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the  cruelties  he  committed 
during  his  detestable  triumvirate.  He  therefore  not  only  en- 
gaged rich  persons,  such  as  Agrippa,  Taurus«  Balbus,  &c.  to 

•  It  V9M  saidof  AiTgiisttra>  ilmthe  should  never  hav^beenborn^  or  never  died. 
For  the  first  part  of  his  life  was  stained  with  such  vices  and  cruelties,  and  the 
latter  part  of  it  breathed  siieh  biunanity  and  love  of  the  people,  thai  he  was  theo 
considered  as  the  tutelar  deitj  of  the  empire.  Hence  statues^  altars,  and  temples 
were  erected  to  him  in  his  lifetime.  But^  whether  this  absurd  flattery  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  poets,  or  that  they  only  re-echoedthe  vorct  of  the  people,  ic  it 
now  difficult  to  protionncev-    Virgil  invokes  him  as  a^  deity — 

' ^  I>nis- nobis  httcotia  fecit; 

Nam^ie  eritr^ili^  mihi  semper  deus :  illhia  aram 
S»pe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus."    EcU  K 
and  Horace  says^- 

-— '*  prfesens  divus  habebitur 

Augustus*'——  L;  3.  od,  5$ 
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do  SO  at  their  own  efxpence ;  but  he  hitnafelf  likewise  erected 
magnificent  buildings,  without  assuming  the  praise^  having 
ascribed  them  either  to  Lim,  to  Octavia,  to  MarcelluSj  or  to 
Cftrus  and  Lucius.*  Thus  he  built  an  elegant  portico,  to 
which  he  g^ve  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia.  It  stood  be* 
tween  the  Flaminian  circus  and  Marcellus'  theatre.  In  it 
were  inclosed  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  said  to  have 
been  buHt,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  by  Metettus  Macedo-* 

» 

nrcus,  but  which  ]Hx>babIy  had  afterwards  been  embellished  by 
Augu^us.    The  form  of  this  portico  and  those  temples  is  pre- 
served on  the  ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome.^  (Tab.  «.)    Con- 
siderable remains  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Pescheria 
(the  fish^market)  and  the  church  of  «S/.  Angielo^  called  in  Pes^ 
cberia.    Piranesi  has  traced  these  beautiful  remains,  which  are 
of  the  Corinthian   order,  and  given  engravings   of  them.-f 
From  an  inscription  remaining  on  the  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Juno,  it  appears  to  have  suffered  from  fire — incenoio  con- 
sVMPTAM — and  to  have  been  restored  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla.     It  is  indeed  singular  that  such  solid  buildings,  of 
stone  and  marble,  should  so  frequently  have  suffered  from  fire : 
but  this  fact  is  so  established  by  inscriptions,  and  by  many  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  it. — Pliny  J  informs  ^ 
us  that  these  temples,  included  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  were 
executed  by  Scaurus  and  Betrachus,  two  wealthy  Lacedemo- 
nian artists,  who  offered  to  build  them  at  their  own  expence^ 

•  Saet.  Life  of  Aug.  c,  29.  t  Piran«  Ant.  Rom.  Tom*  4.  tab.  39* 

to  tab»  45.  ioclosiire.  t  Plio.  K  36.  c,  S. 
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provided  they  were  allowed  to  inscribe  them  with  their  nanie»r 
but  this  honour  having  been  refused  them,  they  preserved 
their  names  by  an  ingenious  hieroglyphic  or  symbol,  viz.  by 
engraving — "  in  spiris  columnarum"* — 3,  lizard  and  a  frog— 
XKuvpo^  and  BccTpaxog — ^being  the  Greek  names  of  those  archi- 
tects as  well  as  of  these  animals*  That  these  buildings  had 
been  richly  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture,  appears 
from  the  Venus,  known  by  the  name  of  Medicis,  because  now 
preserved  in  the  Medicean  gallery  at  Florence,  having  been 
found  at  the  Pescheria.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  statue,  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  and  mentioned  by  Pliny-^ — "  Et  ipsum  Phi- 
diam  tradunt  scalpsisse  marmora,  Veneremque  ejus  esse  Rome 
in  Octavise  operibus  eximia  pulcbrHudinis." — Ovid|  may  have 
alluded  to  this  statue  when  he  said — 

"  Ipsa  Venus  pubem,  quoties  velamlna  ponit, 
Protegitur  lasvd  semireducta  manu." 

— ^The  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  model  of  female  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, is  too  universally  known  and  justly  admired  to  need  the 
aid  of  my  feeble  pen  to  add  to  its  celebrity. 

MarccUus's  •     Augustus,  among  his  many  great  works  to  embellish  Rome, 
^^^  M*'%o       ^"^^'  between  the  portico  of  Octavia  and  the  Capitol  hill,  a 

magnificent    theatre,   on    the   ground   where   Julius    Csesar 


*  PliD.  t.  S6.  c.  5. — Vide  WiDckelmaoD's  Monamenti  antichi  inediti,  p.  ^69* 

t  Pl'm.  ib. — Pausanias,  U  1.  c.  14.  mentions  a  statue  of  Fenus  Urania  of  P»* 

.rian  marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  :|:  De  Arte  Amandin  1.  2.  v.  61 9L 
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fntended  to  have  erected  one,*  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his 
nephew  Marcellus,  though  then  dead.     Its  remains  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  piazza  called  Montanara :  and  on  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  marble  plan  of  Rome  (Tab,  is.)  I  observe  part  of 
the  orchestra,  the  pulpitum,  the  proscenium,  and  postscenium  of 
this  theatre.    Piranesij-f  with  much  labour^  has  traced  and  de- 
lineated what  remains  of  Marcellus's  theatre,  and  to  his>plates( 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader.    This  theatre,  like 
Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  was  four  stories  high :  but  the  two 
tipper  stories  are  entirely  destroyed,^  and  by  their  fall  have 
buried  in  their  ruins  the  seats  that  were  below  them,  as  well 
as  the  orchestra  and  stage.     However,  almost  one  half  of  the 
elevation  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  of  the  circular  part  of 
the  theatre,  remains,  and,  though  in  many  places  much  de- 
faced, IS  a  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  this  building.    The 
portico  of  the  ground  story,  which  led  to  the  different  passages 
and  staircases,  is  Doric,  and  is  reckoned  a  model  for  the 
proportions  of  that  order-J   These  columns  are  placed  without 
bashes,  which,  it  was  thought,  gave  a  gravity  to  the  building,. 
and  did  not  impede  the  access  to  the  theatre.    The  second 
story  is  Ionic.    Three  steps  went  round  the  whole,  by  whicb 
the  spectators  entered  into  the  lower  portico,  but  which  are 
now  concealed,  as  well  as  half  <rf  the  Doric  order,  by  the  mo* 
dern  street  having  become  so  much  higher  than  the  leviel  of  the 
ancient,. 

*  Suei.  Vita.  J.  Ciaesaris,  c.  44. 

f  Ant.  Rom.  Toin^4.  tab.  £5  to  tab.  37/  inclasive. 

X  See  page  5^ 
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As  the  Roman  theatres  were  all  constructed  on  the  same 
principles,  it  is  unnecessary,  after  what  I^  have  remarked  on 
Pompey^s  theatre,*  to  enter  into  a  further  detail  of  this  of 
Marcellus. 

In  the  precincts  and  on  the  ruins  of  this  theatre,  the  Savelli 
&mily-f  built  a  great  palace,  which  now  belongs  to  the  tstmily 
of  Orsini,  Dukes  of  Gravina. 


Prison  of  ibe 
Decemvirs, 
and  temple 
of  filial  piety« 
No.  23. 


Near  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  stood  the  prison  of  the 
Decemvirs.    On  its  foundations  is  built  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholaSy  called,  from  this  circumstance,  in  carcere.    In  this  pri- 
son was  confined  a  man,  according  to  Festus  and  Solinus,  but 
according  to  Pliny;};  and  Valerius  Maximus,§  a  woman,  con- 
demned to  be  starved  to  death.    A  daughter,  however,  lately 
brought  to  bed,  got  access  to  the  prison,  but  was  always  care- 
fully searched  by  the  jailer,  lest  she  should  carry  in  provisions, 
and  with  her  own  milk  long  privately  nourished  her  parent. 
At  last  when  discovered,  life  was  not  only  granted  to  the  pri« 
soner  and  daughter,  but,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  great 
though  natural  virtue  of  filial  duty,  a  pension  also  was  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  state :  and,  to  commemorate  this  pious 
action,  a  temple  was  there  erected  to  JiliaL  piety.    This  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  the  604th  year  of  Rome.    A  similar 
story,  from  Grecian  history,  is  related  by  Hyginus.|J     He  says 

•  See  page  289,  &c.  f  See  page  11.  %  Pliny,!.  7-  c.  3(5. 

§  Val  Max.  1.  5.  c.  4.  sect.  ?•  it  Fab.  254.— See  abo  Val.  Max. 

' « ^.  c.  4.  ex.  1.  sect.  1. 
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that  Xantippe  thus  saved  the  life  of  her  father  Oimon»  con- 
f  demned  to  be  starved  in  prison.     Hence  the  painters,  who 

have  often  represented  this  subject,  call  the  one  the  Roman, 
and  the  other  the  Grecian  Charity.  They  have  generally  and 
properly  assumed,  contrary  to  the  narration  of  Pliny,  and  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  man ;  an  old  man 
and  a  young  woman  giving,  no  doubt,  a  greater  contrast  to 
their  pictures,  than  the  mother  and  the  daughter  would  have 
done. 


« L/  *    « 
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Porta  Flu- 
mentana, 
and.  Porta 
Carmentalis. 
No.  24. 
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Having  ithus  examiaed  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
Campus  Martins^  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  interesting 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence  to  be  seen  in  the  plain  that 
surrounds  the  Palatine  hill. . 

Before  Aurelian  added  the  Campus  Marti  us  to  the  city^  here 
the. ancient  walls  of  Rome  ran  between  the  Capitol  hill  and  the 
river^  a  little  below  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  ^scuUpius ; 
and  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river  was  the  Porta  Flumentana.  The 
Porta  Cannentalis  seems  to  have  been  behind  the  Tarpeian  rock. 


Velabruro. 


When  Rome  was  confined  to  the  Palatine  hill,  all  the  plain 
around  it  was  a  sort  of  marsh ;  and  that  part  which  extended 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  towards  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
called  Velahrum.  The  etymology  of  Felahrum  is  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  derived  from  velatura,  the  name  given 
to  the  passage  boats,  in  which  people  and  goods  were  carried 
over  this  plain,  when  it  was  overflowed,  which  frequently 
happened,  by  the  Tiber  : 

^  Qu^  Velabra  suo  stagnabant  flumine,  quoque 
Nauta  per  urbanas  velificabat  aquas.'** 

Others  derive  this  name  from  velum,  a  veil,  because  those  who 
exhibited  public  shows  in  the  Circus,  generally  making  their 
•  processions  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus,  hung  the  space 
between,  which  was  the  Velahrum,  with  veils  or  hangings. 


Cloaca  maxi- 
ma. 
No.  25. 


It  was  to  drain  these  grounds,  and  to  preserve  the  city  in 

*  Propertius,  I.  4.  el*  10* 
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general  clean,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  constructed  the  clodca 
maxima.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Roman 
buildings;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  an  infant  state 
should  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  work»  in  which  much  art 
and  great  expence  are  so  conspicuous.  It  is  constructed  with 
huge  stones,  regularly  placed  without  cement,  and  forming 
three  rows  of  arches.  Its  height  and  breadth  were  the  sam^^ 
viz.  about  eighteen  palms  Roman.  It  entered  the  Tiber  be-' 
tween  the  Pons  Senatorius  and  the  temple  of  Vesta:  and  when' 
the  river  is  low  its  mouth  is  easily  seen.  .  It  was  reckoned,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  among  the  wonders  di  the 
world.^  Although  the  greatest  part  of  this  useful  and  magni* 
ficent  work  is  now  choked  up  or  destroyed,  still  there  remains 
enough  of  it  to  show  its  ibnaer  greatness.  When  these  com- 
mon sewers  came  to  be  obstructed  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
the  censors  contracted  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  them  :*f  and  the  doing  so  anew,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  is  reckoned  among  the  great  works  of  x\grippa. 

**  Hie,  ubi  nunc  fora  sunt,  udas  tenudre  paludes ; 

Amiie  redundatis  fossa  madebat  aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  ara$. 

Nunc  sotida;  est  tellas,  seA  lacus  ante  fuit. 
Qua  Vdabra  solent  in  Circum  dacere  pompas ; 

Nil  praeter  salices  cassaque  csmna  fuit.'^;];  * 

In  the  Velahrum  were  several  market-places,  viz.  the  Forum   Forum  Boa* 
Boarium,  the  Forum  Olitorium,  and  the  Forum  Pescatorium ;  Forum  oii- 


♦  Livy,  1. 1.  c,  38, — See  page  7< 
^  Ovid.Fast.  1.  6.  Y.  401. 


tcrium. 

t  Dion.  Halic  I.  3.  c  80.  f"'"?'  P*^ 

caturium. 
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besides  many  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  now  destroy- 
ed, and  several  streets,  viz.  the  vicus  Jugarius,  Argiletus,  Tus- 
cos,  &c.  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers;  but  the  exact 
situations  and  extent  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. 

Arch  erected       An  arch  erected  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  Forum 
,    ,    . 

gentarii,  &c.    Boarium,  to  Septimius  Severus,  to  his  empress  Julia,  and  to 
No.  26.      ^Y\e\r  son  Caracalla,  still  exists,  and  is  thus  inscribed : — 

IMP.  CABf.  L.  fBVTIlIlO  .  8BTBE0  .  TIO .  PSBTIHACI  .  AT6.  ABABIC .  ADIABEVlC  .  PARTH.  MAX.  FOETISf  IMO .  FBLICIBSIMO  . 

.  PORTIP.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTBfT  •  XII.  IMP.  XI.  COf .  III.  PATBI  .  PATRIAB  .  BT  . 

rFBLIClSSIMOQTB  .  PEIHCIPI  .  BT  • 
IMP.  CABS.  M.  ATRBUO  •  ABTOHIKO  .  PIO  .  FBLICI  .  ATO.  TBIB.  POTBBT  •  Til*  COS.  III.  P.  P.  PBOCOS  .  FOBTISSIMO  •  « 

«  [PII  .  FBLICI8  .  AT«. 

ITLIAB  .  ATG.  MATBI  .  ATO.  V.  BT  .  CASTBOBTM  .  BT.  SBVATTS  .  BT.  PATRIAB  .  BT .  IMP.  CABS.  ATRBL^.  ABTOBIHI .  „ 

PAETICI  .  MAXIMI  •  BRITANHICI  .  MAXIMI  . 

ABOBHTArI  .  BT  .  HBO0TIANTB8  .  BOARI  .  HTITS  J^^^^Juflt  '^■^^'*  *  "▼>■'•'  •  BOBTM. 

Engravings  of  this  arch  have  been  published  by  Bellori,* 
and  by  other  antiquarians.  From  inspection  it  appears,  that 
the  original  words  in  the  third  line  of  this  inscription,  from 
the  word  co?.  had  been  erased,  and  in  their  place,  in  the  hoi- 
low  left  by  the  erasure,  were  inscribed — iii.  p.  p.  procos  .  for- 
tissimo .  FELicissiMOQVE  .  PRiNciPi  .  ET  . — Now,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Geta, 
as  well  as  of  Caracalla,  and  that  this  last,  after  he  murdered 
•  his  brother  Geta,  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  from  this  inscrip- 

tion, as  he  did  from  every  inscription  in  which  it  was  found. 
Bellori  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  place  of  the  words  engraved  on  this 

'*'  Vide  **  Veteres  arcus  Augustorum  triumphis  insignes  ex  reliqtiiis  quas  Ro- 
maeadhucsoperaant.cumimaginibustriamphalibusi'estitutjyantiquisnumiiiis  no- 
tisque  Jo.  Petri  Bellorii  iilustrati.*'    Tab.  SO  and  ^l.-^Desgodelz,  c.  19*  p*  90. 
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Erasure,  it  stood  originally — et  .  p  .  septimio  .  getae  .  nobilis- 
siMO  ;  CAESARK — And,  in  the  fifth  line, — partici  .  maximi  . 
BRITANNIC! .  AfAXiMi — are  likewise cngraved  on  an  erasure:  the 
original  inscription  seems  probably  to  have  been — et  .  p.  septi- 
Mii  .  GETAE  :  NOBiLissiMi  .  CAESARis.^ — It  was  long  after  this 
monument  was  erected,  that  Caracalla  took  the  appellation  of 
Parthicus  and  Britannicus.  The  sculpture  on  this  arch,  though 
in  piauy  places  much  defaced,  resembles  that  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  I  shall  afterwards  examine. 
Here  I  saw  sacrifices  and  Various  objects ;  but  Bellori's  plates 
will  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subjects  represented 
on  this  monument  than  I  can  do  by  words.  This  arch  now 
serves  for  a  portico  to  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Velabro 
supposed  by  the  antiquaries  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 

,       .,.        ^  f,  .  Basilic  of 

.basilic  of  SemproniUS.  Sempronius. 

Numa  built  a  temple  to  Janus,  the  shutting  or  opening  the 
doors  of  which  was  a  signal  of  peace  or  war:  Livy*  places  it  Janus. 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  called  Argiletum,-f  which  was 
in  the  Velabrum,  towards  the    river;  but  of  this  celebrated 
temple,  which  had  been  often  renewed,  there  are  no  vestiges.  *  . 

Indeed  temples,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  had  been  dedi- 
cated  to  Janus. 

However,  there  is  a  singular  building,  commonly  but  im-  Janus  Quar 
properly  called  a  temple  of  Janus,  near  to  the  arch  erected  by     "no?s7. 

•  LWy,  I.  I.  c.  19.  t  Tills  quarter  seems  lo  have  been  much 

frequented.     It  wfts  fall  of  shops,  particularly  of  booksellers:  here  too  the 
persoDH  beloogiDg  to  the  Circus,  and  the  prostitutes  had  their  habitatiotis. 
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the  Argentarii,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This  buildings 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  temple,  probably  served  for  an 
exchange't  where  merchants  and  money  dealers  assembled  to 
transact  their  business^  k  is  called  Janus  QuadriJronSf  znd, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  same  Janus  mcntio^d  by  Ovid,*  where  the 
debtor,  afraid  to  meet  his  creditor,  regretted  the  q^ick  return  of 
the  term  of  payment— • 

''  Qui  Puteal  Janumque  timet,  celeresque  kalendas/'     • 

This  Janus  Quadrifpons  is  publ«ihed  by  Piranesi,^  and'  by 
Scrlio-X  It  is  a  square  building,  each  front  being  los  palms 
long;  and  a  gate  in  the  centre  of  every  front,  makes  it 
a  thoroughfare  on  all  sides.  It  is  constructed  with .  large 
blocks  of  marble,  and  .each  front  is  ornamented' with  two  sto* 
ries  of  niches,  viz,  three  above  and  three  below  the  other, 
which  make  six  on  the  side  of  every  gate,  and  consequently 
twelve  on  each  front.  It  had  been  decorated  with  columns, 
but  these  have  been  taken  away.  Above  the  cornice  I  ob- 
served a  constri'^tion  of  brick,  which  had  been  added  by  the 
Frangipani  family,  when,  in  the  middle  age,  they  converted 
^         this  monument  into  a  small  fortress, 

Lacus  Ju-  Below  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  and  opposite  to  the  Palatine 

turnus.  j^jjj^  there  is  a  little  canal  of  limpid  water,  which  after  turning 

a.  paper  mill,  and' serving  for  a  washing  place,  discharges  itself 
into  the  cloaea  maxima.     I  shall  not  waste  time  to  tiiaoeout 

•  Remedia  Amoris,  v.  561.  t  Ant.  Rom.  Tom  1.  tab.  2 J.  fig.  %. 

%  Serlio,  ArchileUura,  1. 3.  p.  cii.— Vide  Mariiauus,  p.  54* 
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the  source  of  this  water ;  I  shall  only  remark,  that  tradition 
makes  this  canal  the  lake  of  Juturna,  where,  as  the  mytholo- 
gists  pretend,  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  to  water  their 
horses,  after  tlie  battle  at  the  Lacus  Regillus,^  and  then  dis- 
appeared. 

Near  to  the  Palatine  or  Senatorial  bridge,  now  known  by  House  of 
the  name  of  the  Ponte  Rotto,  I  observed  the  remains  of  a  build-  cres^cSs. 
ing  called,  by  some  authors,  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and      No.28. 
by  others  that  of  Cola  di  Bienzo,*f  the  cd^brated  tyrant  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  VI.    But,  by  a  barbarous 
inscription,  of  the  tenth  century,  still  remaining,  and  published 
by  Abbot  Nerini,|  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Crescens  and  Theodom.     This  is  pro-* 
bably  that  Crescens,  buried  at  St.  Alexis,§  whom  Baronius|| 
supposes  to  be  the  son  of  Pope  John  X.  who  was  the  son  of 
Pope  Sergius  and  Marozia*    An  account  of  the  amours  and 
infamous  lives  of  these  pontifis  is  transmitted  to  us  in  liv^y 
colour?  by  the  historian  Luitprandus,  f  Bishop  of  Cremon9« 

f  See  page  6I. 

'f  CoU  di  RieDzo  h  i^q  abbreviation  of  Nicolas  the  son  of  Laarence.*-*  Cle- 
ment VI.  was  elected  Pope  in  the  year  Y342« — See  Vita  Nicolai  Laurentii  apud 
Muratorium^  Ant.  Itah  medii  «vi^  Tom.  3.  p.  Sg9. — See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist. 
Tom.  6.  in  4to.  p.  572,  8cc.-— See  also  conjuration  de  Nicolas  de  Rlenzi,  par 
le  Per^  Oerceau. 

:|:  D«  iBelictsNerimid&TeoiplQetCc»QobioS«St  8onif#oii  et  Alexii  Hi^tpria 
MonuiiH!ftt§.  R.  JJ18. 

§  Neriniasj  ib.  p.  83,  &c.  J  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  annam  gg6.  sect.  U. 

^  Apud  Muratorium,  Rer.  Ital.  Script*  Tpiii«  9.*— ^e  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist. 
Vol.  5.  in  4to.  p.  U3^  tkc. 
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Though  this  building,  published  by  Pirancsi,*  cannot  be^. 
called  a  Roman  antiquity,  yet  as  it  is  constructed  with  ma-, 
terials  taken  from  ancient  monuments,  and  is,  in  itself  singular, 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Temple  of  Fortune  could  not  but  have  many  votaries :  under  various 
riiis.  '  appellations  temples  were  often  dedicated  to  this  inconstant 
^^'  ^5*  deity.  Servius  Tullius,  in  gratitude  for  his  prosperous  fortune, 
built,  near  to  the  Tiber,  a  temple  to  Fortuna  Firilisi\'  which  is 
now  converted  into  the  church  of  *S1  Maria  Egyptiaca,  belong- 
ing to  the  Arminians.  The  elegant  fluted  Ionic  columns 
which  ornament  this  temple,  and  which  served  as  models  for 
the  proportions  of  this  order,  J  show  that  it  was  not  the 
original  temple  built  by  Servius,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
rebuilt  at  the  time  when  architecture  was  in  great  perfection 
at  Rome.  It  seems  to  have  suffered  from  fire.  The  body  of 
the  temple  is  built  with  that  stone  which  the  Romans  call 
peperino  and  the  portico  with  travertino :  but  to  render  the 
whole  uniform,  and  to  conceal  what  had  been  defaced  by  firei 
it  was  covered  with  a  fine  stucco.  This  temple,  like  manjP 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  now  appears  to  great  disad^ 
vantage,  because  the  high  basement,  on  which  it  stands,  and 
even  part  of  the  columns,  are  covered  with  the  ground,  which 
U  so  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  street.— The 
form  of  this  temple  is  a  parallelogram :  ^ts  exterior  l^ngth^ 
including  the  portico,  is  about  78  palms  Roman,  and  its  breadth 
48  palms :  the  interior,  or  cella,  of  the  temple  was  about  4^ 

ft 

'*  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  tab.  21.  fig,  1^ 
t  Dipo.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  1*  4*  %  Sqe  page  $# 
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palms  long,  and  32  palms  broad.  But,  to  enlarge  the  nave  of 
the  present  church,  the  wall  which  separated  the  cella  from  the 
portico  was  taken  down,  and  the  beautiful  little  portico,  which 
was  open,  is  now  walled  up.  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  for  me 
to  describe  particularly  this  building,  since  Palladio,*  Dcsgo- 
detZj-f  and  Piranesi  J  Tiave  done  so,  and  to  whose  plates  I  te^ij 
leave  to  refer. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  below  tha  temple  of  For-  Temple  of 
tuna  Firilis,  I  observed  a  small  rotonda,  which  tradition  makes  no,3o. 
a  temple  of  Vesta;  but  some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Hercules ;  Nardini,§  indeed,  seems  to  tliink 
that  it  was  that  oiVoluptas;  and  Piranesi||  calls  it  that  of 
Cybeli.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  that  too  often  attends  our 
inquiries  into  Roman  antiquities !  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
church  called  S.  Maria  dell'  Sole,  or  S.  Stephana  delle  carozze. 

This  is  onfe  of  these  temples  which  Vitruvius  ^  names ^^- 
ripteri.    Of  these  spherical  temples  some  had  no  particular 

porch  to  mark  the  front,  but  were  entirely  surrounded  with 
an  open  colonnade ;  such  is  the  temple  in  question,  as  well  as 

that  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  ;**  others  had  only  a  porch  in  front, 

but  no  colonnade  round  the  body  of  the  temple ;  such  is  the 

superb  Pantheon  in  the  Campus  Martius.-f-f 

^  Delt'  Architetlura,  1.  4.  c.  13.  t  Les  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome, 

c.  6.  p«  41.  X  ^"^-  Kom.  Tom.  4.  tab.  49;  i,0,  51,  and  52. 

§  Rom.  Ant.  L  7*  c.  3.  H  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  p.  £2.  and  lab.  2£.  fig.  ]# 

fl  L.  4.  c.  7.  ••   See  Appendix.    No.  II. 

ft  See  page  £77. 
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Though  this  temple  of  Vesta,  for  such  I  reckon  it,  is  much 
defaced,  enough  of  it  remains  to  show  its  former  elegance. 
The  interior,  or  cella,  is  very  small^  its  diameter  being  only 
the  length  of  one  of  the  columns,  including  the  capital  and 
base,  which  is  the  proportion  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  for  such 
temples.  The  wall  of  the  cella  is  built  with  white  marble,  the 
blocks  of  which  are  so  nicely  joined  that  it  seems  to  be  formed 
of  one  block.  The  twenty  columns  of  the  same  marble,  which 
form  the  colonnade,  are  placed  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
wall.  The  abacus  of  the  capitals  of  these  columns  have  their 
angles  acute,  that  is,  they  are  not  cut  ofl^  as  is  genecallyr 
practised. 

So  much  of  this  temple  remains^  that  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  restored  and  preserved  for  ages  this- 
monument  of  Roman  ^taste.  But  in  place  of  doing  so,  and. 
repairing  the  cornice  and  frieze,  which  are  entirely  destroyed,, 
beams  have  been  laid  over  the  columns,  on  which  is  raised  an 
ugly  roof,  like  that  of  a  windmill.  The  open  colonnade  is 
now  shut  up,  by  building  walls  between  the  intercolumniation,. 
so  that  only  about  a  third  of  each  column  is  now  seen.  The 
space  between  the  colonnade  and  the  cella,  on  the  left  hand 
as'we  enter,  serves  for -a  sacristy  to  the  little  church ;  and  the 
space  on  the  right  Iiand  is  degraded  into  a>  farrier's  shop*. 
Delineations  of  this  temple  have  been  often  published,  parti- 
cularly by  Palladio*  and  by  Desgodetz  ;'f'  and  PiranesiJ  has. 
given  what  remains  of  it,  stripped  of  its  modern  additions, 

•  L.  4.  c.  14.  t  C.  4^  J  Ut  supra. 
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The  worship  of  Vesta^  or  that  of  fire,  had  been  early  intro- 
duced int    Italy.     Virgil*  makes  ^neas,  amidst  the  confla* 

•    

gration  of  Troy,  carry  away  with  him  the  statue  of  Vesta^  and 
the  perpettml  fire  consecrated  to  her -.7^ 

————•'  Vestamque  potentem, 


iEternumque  adytis  effert  penetralibus  ignem. 


» 


Numa  PbmpiUus  built  .a  temple  to  ^Vesta  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitol  hills,-f  but  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  At 
the  same  time,  this  great  legislator  of  Rome,  instituted  a  so- 
ciety of  vestals,  or  noble  virgin  priestesses,  to  perform  all  the 
sacred  rites  to  the  goddesa,  and  particularly  to  watch  over  the 
fire,  that  it  might  always  continue  burning.  If  it  happened  to 
go  out,  it  was  reckoned'  to  presage  some  dreadful  calamity  to 
the  state,  and  severely  were  the  vestals^  chastised  for  this 
negligence. 

But  besides  the  temple  built  by  Numa,  at  the  side  of  the 
Palatine  hill,   Vesta  'had  another  erected  to  her  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.     Virgil  seems  to  point  out  these  two  temples 
^when  he  says— • 

."  Vestaque  raater,J 


Quae  Tuscum'  Tiberim,  et  Romana  palatia  servas/' J 

The  Tiber  was  anciently  the  boundary  between  Tuscany  and 
Latium :  hence  the  poet  gives  the  epithet  of  Tuscum  to  that 

•  ^n.  2.  V.  i^.  t  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  c.  17.  sect  S.— and  Flatarch'a 

Life  of  Numa.  $  Georg.  1.  ▼.  498. 

^  Sss 
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river.     Tolomeus*  says — **  Tuscia  in  oriente  habet.Latiunr 
et  Tiberim. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  I 
am  now  examining,  must,  from  its  elegant  Greek  architec- 
ture, have  been  built  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
Numa.  By  whom  it  was  built  we  cannot  discover:  but 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Horace,  we  may  conclude  from 
his  verses,  when  describing  an  inundation  of  the  river  he 
says  -f — 

"  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis, 
Templaque  Vestae/' 

The  poet  using  the  plural  templa,  may  have  had  in  view  botfo 
the  temples  dedicated  to  this  favourite  deity • 

Plutarch,  J  mentioning  the  temple  of  Vesta,  says  that  it. 
was  of  an  orbic  ular  form,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire;  intending  thereby  to  express  not  so  much  the  earth- 
or  Vesta,  as  the  whole  universe,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  Pythagoreans  placed  fire,  which  they  called  Festa  and 
Unily. 

In  my  account  of  Tivoli,  §  I  observed  that  the  temples  of 

*  Geographia,  1.  3.  t  L.  1.  od.  fi. 

X  De  Iside  et  Osiride  §  Appendix^    No.  lU 
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Vesta  were  round,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  of  our  earth :  it 
seems,  however,  probable  that  the  worship  of  Vesta  or  fire 
had  been  borrowed,  though  not  rightly  understood,  from  Asia, 
and  that  it  was  properly  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  a  more 
ancient  and  a  more  improved  astronomy  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe;  and  from  which  Pythagoras  had  taken  hi* 
system :  *  a  system  revived  by  Copernicus^  and  demonstrated 
by  the  immortal  Newton- 

The  church  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedtn^  opposite  to  Temple  of 

Pudicitia 

the  temple  of  Vesta,  is  no  doubt  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ai>-  Patricia, 
cient  temple.    The  antiquaries  generally  reckon,  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Pudicita,  or  chastity,  belonging  to  the  Patrician 
matrons,  and  from  which  the  plebeians  were  excluded.'f    For 
such  was  the  distinction  of  ranks,  during  the  consular  state  of 
Rome,  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  ladies,  that  the 
former  would  not  allow  the  latter  to  be  present  with  them  at 
their  sacred  rites.    They  even  excluded  Virginia^  of  noble 
birth,  because  she  had  married  the  consul  Volumnius,  a  ple- 
beian.    This   gave  rise  to  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  Plebeia, 
which  Virginia  erected  in  her  own  house,  in  Vico  longo,'^  but  of 
which  I  can  trace  no  remain..    Indeed  the  temple  of  Pudi- 
citia Patricia  is  so  defaced  and  altered  by  the  modern  build- 
ing, that  I  cannot  decide,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  it^ 


No.  3]»» 


•  Hisloire  de  rAslronomie  Ancienne,  par  Bailly,  1.  8.  sect.  3.  et  Eclaircisse- 
mens.  f  T.  Livius,  1.  10.  c.  23.— See  a  curions  medal  of  Magnia. 

Urbica,  the  wife  of  Cariiius,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  Pudicitia.    Kcoroni 
Rom.  Anl.  L  1.  c.  6*  %  Livius^  ib. 
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former  state.  But,  from  marble  columns  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  this  church,  the  ancient  form  of  the'teniple  seems  to  have 
been  square;  and  we  may  presume  tHat  it  was  spacious  and 
magnificent. 

From  a  tradition  that  S.  Augustin,  before  his  conversion, 
taught  rhetoric  here,  this  church  of  S.  Maria  is  sometimes 
called  in  Scuola  Greca.  But  the  vulgar  and  general  appellation 
of  Bocca  delta  veritd  has  been  given  to  it,  from  a  large  and 
hideous,  marble  mask,  placed  on  the  wall  of  its  porch.  This 
mask,  by  some  writers,  is  supposed  to  represent  Jupiter,  into 
whose  mouth'  those  who  were  to  make  oath,  before  a  judge, 
put  their  hand^ — "  Jovem  lapidem  jurare;*'* — and  if  they  swore 
falsely,  it  was  believed  that  the  idol  miraculously  shut  its  pon- 
derous jaws,  and  crushed  the  hand  of  the  perjurer*  But  who- 
^ver  examines  this  mask  attentively  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
,^ither  represents  some  river-god,  or  that  it  served  for  an  orna- 
jnent  to  a  fountain  or  aqueduct* 


*  Cicero,  when  his  friend  Trebatius  became  an  [Epicurean,  asks  him-^ 
*^  Quomodo  auteui  libi  placebit  Jovem  lapidem  jnrare,  cum  scias  Jovem  iratana 
4«s8e  nemini  posse  ?" — Ep.  Fam.  U  ?•  ep,  12. 

it  Vide  Pabretti  de  Columna  Trajani  Syntagma,  p.  d05«4..  9* 
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I  proceed  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  so  named  from  its  The  circus 
being  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  circuses  in  and  about  Rome.  ^^^^^2. 
It  is  situated  on  the  plain,  which  was  called  Vallis  Murcia^ 
and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Valid  di  Circbi,  between  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  But  so  few  fragments  of  it  re- 
main, I  cannot  give  its  exact  delineation:  the  ground  on* 
which  it  stood  being  now  divided  into  and  employed  for  kitcheni 
gardens^ 

« 

This  circus  was  overlooked  by  the  imperial  palace,  from 
the  height  of  which  the  emperors  had  such  a  full  view  of 
it,  that  they  could  even  there  give  signals  to  begin  the* 
races. 


The  games  of  the  circus,  in  which  religion^  politics,  and 
amusement  were  combined,  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with 
Rome.  Such  probably  were  the  games  which  Romulus  pro- 
claimed, *to  attract  his  Sabine  neighbours  to  Rome,  when  he 
meditated  to  carry  off  their  women,  to  increase  the  population^ 
of  his  infant  state.*  These  games,  simple  no  doubt  in  the  be- 
ginning, came  at  last  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  art  andl 
splendour. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first  who  gave  a  form  to  the* 
Circus  Maximus.^  He  surrounded  it  with  covered  seats,  for 
till  then  the  spectators  stood  on  scaffolds  supported,  by  beams.* 
But,  from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  embellished,  particularly 

*  Dk)n,  Hal.  1.  3.  c.  £0.  sect.  4. 
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by  the  emperors,  it  became  a  most  superb  building,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome. 

Julius  Cassar  added  to  the  extent  of  this  circus,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  euripus  or  canal,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  rivulet  Crabra  or  Marana/^  which  runs  between  the  Aven- 
tine  hill  and  the  circus,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber 
between  the  Palatine  and  Sublician  bridges.  This  euripus, 
ten  feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad,-f  was  no  doubt  a  defence  to 
the  spectators  against  the  chariots,  but  must  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  the  latter  and  their  conductors. 

The  Circus  Maximus,  thus  improved  by  Julius,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,J  three  stadia  long,  and  one  stadium  broad,  and 
could  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  spectators.  But 
these  measures  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  given  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus.§  The  great  extent  of  this  circus  made 
Juvenal  say — 

'*  Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  cagit."|J 

Mr.  Addison^  applied  this  poetical  exaggeration  to  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre — 

^*  That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome/' 


*  See  page  73«  t  Dion.  Hal.  ].  3.  c.  £0.  sect.  4. 

X  Lib.  36.  c.  15.— A  stadium  contained  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet^  and 
eight  stadia  was  reckoned  equal  to  an  Italian  mile.  §  lb.  sect.  5* 

y  Sat.  11.  V.  195.  9  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 
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The  circus  no  doubt  contained  more  spectators  than  the  am- 
phitheatre could  have  done. 

Claudius  rebuilt  the  carceres  with  marble,  and  gilded  the 
metay  which  had  formerly  been  of  common  stone  and  wood ; 
and  assigned  proper  places  for  the  senators,  who  till  then  seem 
tx}  have  mingled  promiscuously,  with  the  people.* 

The  carceres  were  placed  at  the  north  end  of  this  circus. 
But  they  are  so  destroyed  that  I  cannot  with  certainty  dedde, 
whether  they  and  the  meta  were  constructed  on  the  same  in- 
genious principle,  which  I  remarked  in  those  of  the  circus  of 
Caracalla,*f  by  which  the  horses  and  chariots  all  entered  the 
course  with  equal  advantage.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  construction  was  observed  here,  especially  after 
that  Claudius  renewed  the  carceres.  I  find  circuses  delineated 
on  various  medals,  but  these  are  too  small  to  preserve  their 
exact  proportions,  to  allow  me  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion 
from  them. 

* 

As  no  part  of  the  exterior  of  this  circus  remains,  I  cannot 
describe  its  decoration.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  end  where  the  carceres  were 
placed,  with  three  open  porticos,  above  each  other,  which,  like 
those  of  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  led  to  the  different 
passages,  vomiiorii,  and  seats ;  and  thus  served  for  an  easy  ac- 
cess and  retreat  to  the  numerous  spectators. 


Sueton.  ¥•  Tib.  Claudii  C«s.  c.  ai.  i  See  page  99^  et  seq, 
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Some  antiquaries  reckon  that  ni^ny  of  the  lower  arches  of 
the  circus  served  for  shops  to  merchants,  but  from  which  they 
were  obliged  to  remove  their  goods,  before  the  exhibition  of 
the  games.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  a  regular 
but  lower  range  of  buildings,  between  the  circus  arid  Palatine 
hill,  called  tabemcej  which  with  the  circus  formed  a  street 
These  tabema  served  not  only  for  shops  to  merchants,  but 
for  brothels  to  licenced  prostitutes.  From  the  fomices,  in* 
.which  these  last  were  lodged,  is  derived  fomicatio.  These 
prostitutes  paid  a  tax  to  the  state :  Alexander  Severus  *  forbad 
the  money  arising  from  this  disgraceful  tax  to  be  paid  into  the 
tr^usury,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  repairing  the 
buildings  for  public  shows,  viz.  theatres,  amj^ltheatres,  ciiv 
cuses,  Scc't  It  was  chiefly  about  these  places  of  public  resort 
the  prostitutes  assembled.  Thus  Lampridius|  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  the  debauches  of  the  infamous  Heliogabalus—- ^ 
<«  Omnes  de  drco,  de  theatro,  de  stadio,  et  omnilnis  locis,  et 
balneis  meretrices  collegit  in  aedes  publicas,  et  apud  eas  oon^ 
cionem  habuit  quasi  militarem,  dicens  eas  iommiliUmes :  dis- 
putavitque  de  generibus  schematum  et  voluptatum.'' — Knd. 
Juvenal  say8§^-» 

-  I  I      **  et  ad  circum  jussas  prostrare  puelks/* 

From  my  remarks  on  Caracalla's  circus,J|  and  the  plan  of 
them,  added  to  the  present  observations,  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  circuses  in 
general. 

*  Lampridias^B  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,  c.  24.  f  Ibid. 

%  life  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  26.        §  Sat.  3.  v.  65.        |[  See  page  99^jet  seq. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  mentioning  the  two  Two  obelisk*. 
great  Egyptian  obelisks  that  formerly  ornamented  the  spina  of 
the  Circus  Maximus, 

w 

\ 

The  obelisk  placed  here  by  Augustus*  b  covered  with  hie* 
TOglyphics,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of 
Psammiticus  or  SemneserteuSj'f  who  began  to  reign  in  Egypt 
408  years  before  Christ,  and  governed  that  country  twelve 
yters.  The  length  of  its  shaft,  or  ray,  without  the  pedestal^  . 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  palms.  Sixtus  Quintus  employed  Fon« 
tana,  his  architect,  to  remove  this  obelisk  from  the  circus,  and 
to  place  it  in  the  piazza  deV  Popolo,  where  it  serves  as  a  mag- 
nificent ornament  to  that  beautiful  entry  to  the  city.  The 
height  of  the  whole  obelisk,  including  the  base,  and  the  cross 
with  which  it  is  surmounted,  is,  according  to  Fontana^  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  palms. 

The  other  obelisk,  placed  likewise  on  the  spina  of  this  circus^ 
was  the  highest  of  these  wonderful  monuments  of  Egyptian 
;art  brought  to  Rome.  It  was  first  removed,  by  order  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  with  an  ia^ 
tention  to  have  sent  it  to  his  new  city  of  Constantinople :  but, 
some  years  after  his  death,  it  was  conveyed  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome,  by  his  son  Constantius.  It  was  after  he  had  visited 
Rome,  in  the  year  358,  that,  struck  with  its  magnificence^ 
which  he  found  greater  than  even  fame  herself  had  announcedt 
he  resolved  to  add  this  extraordinary  obelisk  to  its  3plenidour# 

*  See  page  861.  f  M.  Mercati  de  gli  Obelischi  di  Roiilb,««  )9r 
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The  reasons  given  by  Monsignor  Mercati*  leave  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  obelisk  executed  by  Ramises  or  Ramses> 
•  the  sixth  king  of  that  name.     Its  shaft  or  ray  was  one  hun- 

dred and  forty-eight  palms  high,  exclusive  of  its  pedestal  of 
red  granite,  composed  of  different  pieces ;  but  these  pieces  were 
so  broken,  that  Mercati,  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sixtus 
Quintus,  could  with  much  difficulty  unite  them,  and  copy  the 
twenty-four  hexameter  verses,  six  lines  of  which  were  inscribed 
on  each  side  of  the  pedestal,  and  which  this  learned  preljtte 
published,  with  observations.-f 

This  is  the  obelisk  which  the  celebrated  pontiff,  Sixtus 
Quintus,  ordered  Fontana  to  erect  at  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran.  The  architect  was  obliged  to  give  it  a  new  pe- 
destal,  and  to  cut  off  four  palms,  much  defaced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  its  ray :  yet  the  height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  placed  on  it,  is  two  hundred  and  four  palms 
Roman. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  %  has  recorded  a  translation  in  Greek 
of  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on  an  obelisk.  Mercati  §  thinks 
it  is  the  interpretation' of  part  of  Augustus's  obelisk,  now  placed 
at  the  piazza  del'  Popolo  :  but  some  antiquaries  apply  this  in- 
terpretation  to  Constantius's  obelisk  at  St.  John  of  Lateran. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Ammianus  copied  this  interpretation  from 
Hermapion,  supposed  to  have  been  an  Egyptian.  It  seems  to 
contain  little  more  than  some  flattering  titles  to  Rhamestus: 

*  Mercati  de  gli  Obeliscbi  di  Roma,  c.  31.  t  lb.  c.  32 

t  L>i>*  17.  §  Mercati,  ih.  c.  19. 
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but  the  text  is  so  corrupted,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its 
meaning)  and  perhaps  the  whole  is  a  forgery  by  some  Egyp- 
tian. However,  Mercati*  has  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
it^  which  he  has  accompanied  with  remarks. 

At  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  opposite  to  the  church  and 
convent  of  St  Gregoryj-f  stood  the  Septizonium  of  Septimius 
Severus.  It  is  reckoned  to  have  beeen  a  sepulchral  monument 
of  that  emperor.  From  its  vast  height,  seven  stories,  it  pro- 
bably took  its  name.  No  vestige  of  it  now  remains ;  but  it  is 
said,  part  of  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus, 
which  he  removed,  and  employed  thirty  eight  of  its  columns 
to  ornament  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Delineations  of  what 
remained  of  this  monument,  immediately  before  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  Sixtus  Quintus,  show  that  it  had  been  magnifi- 
cent. Claudius  Duchetus,  in  the  year  1582,  which  was  prior 
to  the  reigh  of  Sixtus  V.  published  an  engraving  of  it,  in 
which  we  observe  part  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories^ 

Near  to  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Celian  hills,  stands  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino, 
which  is  the  most  entire  of  all  these  proud  monuments  erected 
by  flattery.  His  victory  over  Maxentius;};  procured  him  this 
honour  from  the  senate,  and  the  protection  he  gave  to  the 
Christian  religion,  the  appellation  of  great  from  the  church. 
We  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  superior  preservation  of  this  arch 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  popes,  and  particularly  to  Clement  XII. 


S«J 


.•  Mercali  de  gli  Obeliscbi  di  Roma,  c.  19  €t  20* 
J  See  page  38. 


t  See  page  181. 


SeptisoAiuia 
of  Severos. 
No.  39. 


Constan- 
tiue's  trium* 
phal  arch. 
No.  34* 
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T^o  repaired  it,  and  rest(»«d  the  beads  of  the  statues^of  the  eight 
Dacian  captives,  placed  on  the  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  stolen  and  carried  to  Florence  by  LaiH^nce  of  Medici  * 

This  monument  consists  of  three  arches  or  passages,  viz.  a 
great  arch  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side ;  and 
the  whole  is  richly  ornamented  with  fine  columns,  and  sculp- 
tured marbles 

The  following  inscription,  published  by  Gruter,f  and  other 
authors^  is  repeated  above  the  centre  arch^  on  both  sides  of  the 
monument 

IMF   .  CAES  ^  TL    •  CONSTANTINO  •  MAXIMO 

P   .   F   .  AVGVSTO  •  S   •  P   .   g   .   R  . 
42VOD   .    INSTINCTV    .    DIVINITATIS  •   MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE  •  CVM   .   EXERCITV  .  SVO 
TAM   •  D£   .   TTRANNO  •   QVAM   •   D£  «  OMNI   •  £IVS 
FACTIONE   .   VNO    .    TEMPORE   IVSTIS 
REMPVBLICAM   •  VLTVS   .   EST   .   ARMIS 
ARCVM  .   TRIVMPHIS  •  INSIGNEM  .   DICAVtT  « 

Within  the  centre  arch,  on  one  side,  I  read — ^iberatori 
VRBis— and  on.  the  other — ^fvndatori  .  ^vietis  . — 

Over  the  small  arch^  on  the  left  hand  going  from  the  circus^ 
I  observed*— SIC  .  x  .  — and  over  the  small  arch;  on  the  right 
hand  sic  .  xx. — On  the  side  towards  the  amphitheatre^  over 
the  same  arches,  is  marked — votis  .  x  . — and  votis  •  xx«-~ 

*  Venuti^  Ant,  di  Roma,  page  13.  ed«  in  4to,  f  Page  888.  No»  8. 
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This  triumphal'  arch  seems  to  have  been  erected  three  years 
after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius :  but  we  find  no  mention  in  the  ' 
inscription  of  the  celebrated  vision  of  tbf  cross,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  ambiguous  expression — ^^  Instiactu  divinitatis'' 
~«and  even  these  two  words  have  been  thought^  by  some 
critics,^  to  be  a  superinduction. 

In  this  arch  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  decline  of 
sculpture  from  the  time  of  Trajan^  when  that  ingenious  art 
was  in  great  perfection  at  Rome,  to  that  of  Constantine.  Ar- 
chitecture, indeed,  had  not  declined  so  fast,,  for  the  form  of 
this  arch  is  elegant. 


*»r 


The  senate,  desirous  to  erect  a  magnificent  monument  to 
Cbnstantine,  and  not  finding  artists  capable  to  do  so,  ordered 

« 

the  superb  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  to  be  taken  down,  and 
its  beautiful  bas-relieves,  and  rich  materials,  to  be  employed  to 
ornament  this  of  Constantine.-f  Besides  the  barbarity  of  de- 
stroying a  monument   belonging  to  so  great  an  emperor  as 
Trajan,  they   did  not  perceive  the  absurdity   of  employing 
sculptures  that  recorded   the  actions  of  the  latter   only,  and 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  history  of  Constantine. 
This  arch  may  therefore  be  still  more  properly  called  Trajan's 
than  Cons  tan  tine's*   But  it  is  easy  to  distinguish,  the  superior 
elegance  of  the  bas-relieves  of  Trajan,  preserved  on  this  arch, > 
from  the  half  Gothic  ones  added  to  celebrate  the  actions  o£ 
Constantine. 


Venuti,  Ant.  di  Roma,  p*  19. 


t  See  page  217; 
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Sensible  that  I  could  not^  without  the  assistance  of  plates^ 
give  a  proper  description  of  this  triumphal  arch,  and  the  va- 
rious subjects  represented  on  it,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli's  engravings,  published  by  Bel- 
lori.*  But  those  who  examine,  on  the  arch  itself,  the  bas- 
relieves  executed  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  ingenious  Bartoli  has  improved  them  in  his  prints^ 

*  Veleres  Areas  Augustorum^  &c«  tab.  23.  ad  tab*  47>  iQclusive* 
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VESPASIAN'S  AMPHITHEATRE. 


The  next  object  that  attracts  the  eye,  event  of  the  most  in- 
attentive observer,  is  the  amphitheatre,  commonly  called  the 
Colosseoif  begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by  Titus.J  This 
stupendous  building,  considering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  was  the  most  complete  that  ingenuity  ever  img^ned, 
or  art  executed.  If  with  wonder  we  still  view  it,  in  its 
ruinous  state,  what  must  have  been  our  astonishment  to  have 
seen  it  entire,  and  above  eighty  thousand  spectators  con- 
veniently placed  on  its  seats  !§  Indeed  Martial  might  justly 

sayll— 


No.  35. 


€€ 


Omnis  Caesareo  cedat  labor  amphitheatro : 
Unum  prse  cunctis  fama  loquatur  opus/* 


•  -  .         .  * 

Although  the. terms  theatre  and  amphitheatre  have  been  often 

used  without  distinction,  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modern, 

yet  the  difference  of  their  form,  as  well  as  their  use,  is  well 

t  In  the  Ioi¥  ages  it  was  called  CoHsaum  or  Colossee,  from  the  vaslness  of  the 
bnilding^  ancf  not  from  a  Colossean  statue  of  Nero,  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
it.    See  Scipio  Maffei  degU  Anfiteatri,  1.  1.  c.  4.' 

:{:  Suetonius,  V.  Titi,  c.  7«  §  Besides  a. vast  number,  who  coold  not 

find  seats,  stood  on  the  prtmnctiones  and  other  parts  of  the  building.    . 

II  De  Spectaculis,  ep.  K         ' 
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known.     The  first  was  hajf  of  a  circle  or  oval,  and  served  for 

the  representation  of  dramatic  compositions ;  whereas  the  se- 

cond  was  an  entire  circle,  or  oval,  and  appropriated  for  exhi- 

I  biting  the  combats  of  gladiators,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 

and  sometimes  for  those  naval  fights  called  naumacbia.  Hence 
the  amphitheatre  was  a  double  theatre.  Both  were  admirably 
contrived  for  these  different  uses.* 

The  bloody  combats  of  gladiators  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  th^  Hetrurians,  from  whom  the  Romans  copied  them, 
as  well  as  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  We  find  on 
H^truscan  monuments  representations  of  such  combats,  arid 
men  in  attitudes  of  killing  one  another,  with  various  weapons, 
Qladiators  fought  both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  Such  com- 
bats were  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  and  diverting 
to  the  living.  They  were  no  doubt  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
inspire  them  with  courage.  Indeed,  a  savage  patriotism,  which 
produced  a  relentless  heroism,  and  an  ardent  attendance  on 
these  sanguinary  shows,  could  not  but  steel  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans,  and  render  them  callous  to  the  finer  feelings  of  na- 
*  ture.'  Hence  my  amiable,  ingenious,  and  worthy  friend,  George 
Keate,  Esq.  in  his  elegant  poem.  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome, 
well  observes — 

•  Dio  Cassias  describes  the  amphitheatre  tbas*— ''  Theatram  qooque  ad  ve- 
nalioaem  aptum  aediBpavit,  quod,  qaia  UDiquaque  haberet  sedes,8ccenaque  carets 
am  phi  theatram  cognonoinatum  eat/'  Hist.  Rom.  1.  43. — Heqce  Cassiodoras 
calls  an  amphitheatreT— ''  Theatram  veDatorium."    Var.  1.  5.  42. 


->  .  ^   * 
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»*'  The  pursuit  of  arms 


Had  checked  each  softer  impulse,  and  forbad 
To  call  compassion  virtue." 

When  the  Athenians  were  deliberating,  whether  they  should 
have  gladiators  as  well  as  the  Corinthians,  the  Philosopher 
Demonax  advised  them  not  to  vote  for  it,  till  they  had  pulled 
down  the  altar  of  mercy. — Though  Cicero*  does  not  approve 
of  these  bloody  shows,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  of  the  Roman  writers  who  have  expressly  condemned 
them,  except  Seneca.-f 

Man  can  methodize  even  his  prejudices.  Thus  colleges  were 
instituted  for  the  education  of  gladiators.;|;  They  were  claiised 
into  different  kinds,  and  distinguished  by  their  dress  and 
weapons.  This  variety  increased  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator. 
The  retiarius  commonly  attacked  the  secutor^  and  sometimes 
the  myrmillo :  the  myrmillo  was  matched  with  the  tbrax,  &c. 
But  it  would  lengthen  my  remarks,  beyond  my  intention,  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  gladiators, 
their  arms,  and  manner  of  fighting.  I  shall  therefore  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  curious  r^der  to  the  learned  dissertation  of 
abbot  Vitale§  on  this  subject,  I  shall  only  here  observe,  that 
the  Romans  carried  the  luxury,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  these 
combats  so  far,  that  the  instructors,  named  lanista,  of  the  gla- 
^tors,  not  only  taught  them  the  art  of  attack  and  defence^ 

*  See  page  295.  f  £pi8t.  I.  7.  ep.  95.  %  See  page  60. 

^Seepage  61. 
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but,  when  wounded,  to  throw  themselves  into  elegant  attitudes, 

and  to  die  gracefully. 

« 

These  barbarous  combats  were  exhibited  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Before  the  construction  of  amphitheatres, 
they  were  commonly  given  either  in  the  forum  or  circus.  The 
first  public  exhibition  of  this  sort,  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
490th  year  of  Rome  ;  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bruti,  three 
couples  of  gladiators  fought,  in  memory  of  their  deceased 
father,  and  to  do  honour  to  his  obsequies.*  Afterwards,  to 
flatter  the  people,  great  personages,  and  whoever  were  elected 
into  certain  offices,  particularly  that  of  aedile,  presented  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  favour 
conferred  on  them.  They  were  called  munerat  donatiyes  or 
gifts. 

From  Pliny-f  we  learn  that  the  first  show  of  wild  beasts, 
brought  into  the  circus,  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  502.    They 
were  the  elephants   taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Lucius   Metellus,  in  Sicily.     But  the  making 
them  fight  was  only  introduced  about  the  middle  of  that  age. 
However,  luxury  increasing  with  riches^  Marcus  Scaurus,  in 
his  aedileship,  exhibited  one  hundred  and  fifty  tigers,  five  cro- 
codiles, and  an  hippopotamus.     But  Pompey,  on  dedicating  his 
theatre,  as  I  have  observed,  J  exceeded  all  the  shows  hitherto 
given  to  the   people.     He  presented  four  hundred  and  ten 
tigers,  five  hundred  lions,  a  number  of  elephants,  the  lynx, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  beasts,  many  of  which  were 

*  T.  Liv.  c.  42. 1.  16.  t  Nat.  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  7.  J  See  page  295. 
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brought  from  ^Ethiopia.  Julius  Caesar,  when  aedile,  gave  the 
people  a  combat  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  couple  of  gla- 
diators :  but,  after  he  ended  the  civil  war,  he  divided  his  hunt- 
ing  games  so  as  to  last  five  days.  In  these  shows  five  hundred 
men  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on  horseback,  were  made  to 
fight  with  twenty  elephants,  on  whose  backs  turrets  were 
placed,  and  defended  by  sixty  men. 

The  huntings  of  wild  beasts,  having  become  so  magnificent, 
it  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  building  where  they  5iight  be 
performed  more  conveniently  than  in  the  circus.  Because  the 
length  of  the  circus,  proper  for  the  chariot  races,  was  improper 
for  these  combats;  the  distance,  as  well  as  elevation  of  the 
spina  and  meta,  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  see. 
And,  indeed,  no  form  of  building  could  be  better  calculated 
for  such  shows  than  an  amphitheatre,  which,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  is  two  theatres  joined  together.  Here  the  spectators, 
placed  round  a  circle  or  oval,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  their 
view,  and  secured  from  the  danger  of  the  wild  beasts,  could 
fully  enjoy  the  sight  of  these  favourite  shows. 

^  The  amphitheatres  at  first  were  only  temporary,  and  built 
of  wood.  The  first  built  of  stone  was  that  erected  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned;*  and  which  was  probably  con- 
structed after  the  death  of  Vitruvius,  since  he  takes  no  notice 
of  such  a  building.  But  the  most  magnificent  ever  erected 
was  this  of  Vespasian.    Nor  did  Martial  without  reason  assert, 

•  See  page  267 
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that  the  pyramids  and  mausoleums  of  Egypt  ought  to  yield  to 
.  it  in  grandeur.^    He  caused  the  ground^  which  Nero  had  ap- 
propriated for  his  ponds^  adjacent  to  his  golden  bouse^  to  be 
drained,  and  there  built  his  amphitheatre : 

^^  Hie,  ubi  conspicui  venerabilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  stagna  Neronis  erant/'-j* 

When  Vespasian  destroyed  the  buildings  of  that  tyrant,  he 
and  Titus,  no  doubt,  employed  many  of  their  materials  for 
constructing  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  placed  between  the 
Palatine,^Celian,  and  Esquiline  hills. 

A  ddineation  of  this  vast  building  will  convey  to  the  reader 
a  juster  idea  of  it,  than  I  can  do  by  words.  I  might  indeed 
refer  to  the  plans,  elevations,  and  measures  given  by  the  archi* 
tect  Cavalier  Carlo  Fontana :  \  but  as  this  splendid  book  is  not 
common,  I  shall  copy  his  general  plan  and  elevation,  on  which 
I  shall  of!er  some  remarks. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  marked  on 

the  plan  §  with  a  black  tint,  remains  entire,  but  the  interior  is 

much  defaced.    Indeed  the  state.x)f  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona 

is  the  reverse  of  this :  little  of  its  exterior  remains,  but  its  in- 
o 

terior,  having  been  from  time  to  time  repaired,  is  entire.    By  a 

careful  examination  of  these  two,  we  may  form  a  just  idea  of  an 

amphitheatre^lj 

*  De  Spectaculby  ep^  I.  f  lb.-  ep.  £• 

^:  L'AofileafeCiO  Flayib  deserilto  e  delioeato,  dal  Cavaliere  Carlo  Fontanat 
Ner  Haia  appresso  Vaiilant,  17^5,  fol.  §  See  plate  VIII. 

P  Vide  Scipio  Maffei  degli  Anfiteatri^  e  singolartnente  del  Veronese, 
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From  the  plan  and  elevation,  it  appears  that  this  amphi* 
theatre  is  an  oval,  whose  greatest  diameter,  or  length,  between 
wall  and  wall,  is  about  845  palms  Roman,*  its  breadth  700 
plilms;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  building  is  about  230 
palms. 

The  cavea^  on  arena,  which  served  for  the  field  of  battle,  is, 
according  to  Fontana,;|;  about  410  palms  long,  and  260  broad  ; 
but  Nolli,§  who  published  the  accurate  plan  of  Rome,  makes 
it  450  palms  long,  and  305  broad.  It  was  called  arena  from 
the  sand  with  which  it  was  covered,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
combatants  from  slipping,  as  well  as  to  absorb  the  blood  there 

■ 

shed.  Hence  the  gladiators  were  often  named  arenarii.  The 
pavement  of  the  arena^  greatly  covered  by  the  rubbish,  was 
much  loww  than  at  present. 

The  external  elevation  of  the  amphitheatre  forms  four 
stories  or  flats. ||  An  open  portico,  divided  into  eighty  arches, 
surround*}  each  of  the  three  first  flats.  The  arches  are  de^ 
corated  with  columns  of  different  orders  of  architecture; 
viz.  the  first  is  Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third  Co- 
rinthian. The  fourth  flat,  which  is  not,  like  the  others, 
an  open  portico,  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian,  or,  as  sohie 
writers  call  them,  composite  pilasters.  There  are  forty  win^ 
dows  round  this  upper  flat;  that  is,  a  window  over  each 
second  arch  of  the  lower  flats.  On  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
these  windows,  there  are,  between  each  pilaster,  three  mo- 

•  See  AdverUsement,  page  \v,  \  See  page  64.  {  L.  2.  c.  I. 

'    f  See  Marangoni  deli'  AodteaUo  Flavio,  sect.  52.  |  See  plate  IX. 
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dillions  or  projections,  each  of  which  supported  a  beam,  that 
passed  through  the  great  cornice  of  the  building,  and  which 
served  for  extending  the  awning,  which  I  shall  afterwards 
mention.  Three  broad  steps,  surrounding  the  whole  building, 
by  which  the  spectators  entered  the  lower  portico,  could  not 
but  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  But  these  steps  are  now 
covered  with  earth  and  rubbish.  ^ 

The  eighty  arches  of  the  ground  flat,  served  for  so  many 
'  entrances  to  the  amphitheatre.  Each  arch  was  numbered 
thus — ^I.  II.  III.  IV.  &c.  Thirty-one  of  these  arches,  so 
numbered,  still  remain,  viz.  from  No.  XXII L  to  LIIIL  By 
this  means  the  people  could  enter  into,  and  retire  from  the 
amphitheatre  in  a  short  time,  without  any  confusion.  For 
each  curia,  or  division  of  the  people,  had  their  entrances  allotted 
to  them.    The  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  circus« 

Some  authors  say  that  there  were  four  entrances  which  led 
to  the  arena:  but  I  think  there  were  only  two,  viz»  at  the  east 
and  west  extremities,  and  which  remain,  and  serve  for  the  pre- 
-sent  entrances.  By  these  the  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and 
machines,  used  in  their  shows,  were  introduced  into  the  arena. 
The  walls  of  the  podium,  still  remaining,  show  that  there  were 
no  entrances  to  it  from  these  sides. 

'  The  amphitheatre  is  distant  frdm  the  Esquiline  hill  the 
breadth  of  the  road  only.  On  one  of  the  arches,  viz.  between 
No.  XXXVIII.  and  XXXIX,  th^e  is  no  number  marked. 
Put  over  this  arch  I  observed  a  little  projection,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  that  the  emperor  proba- 
bly, caused  to  be  thrown  over^  from  his  palace  and  baths  on  this 
hill,  and  by  which  he  and  his  suit  entered  the  amphitheatre. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  the  arena^ 
and  four  circular  corridors,  called  vomitoriu  Each  of  these 
corridors  led  to  the  staircases  of  the  different  flats,  and  to  the 
seats. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  about  twelve  or 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  high,  on  which  were  placed  rails  and  other 
conveniences,  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  springing  on  the 
spectators;  and  to  render  them  still  more  secure,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  ditch  or  euripus,  full  of  water,  between  the 
arena  and  the  wall. 

On  the  top  of  this  wall  was  a  platform,  called  the  podium : 
and,  being  nearest  to  the  shows,  it  was  reckoned  the  most 
honourable  place.  Here,  therefore,  were  seated  the  emperor, 
the  high  magistrates,  senators,  and  all  those  entitled  to  cu^ 
rule  chairs^  as  well  as  the  priests  and  vestal  virgins.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  but  express  my  surprise,  that  these  ladies,  esteemed 
for  their  purity  and  virtue,  should  have  witnessed  spectacles 
so  offensive  to  chastity,  and  so  shocking  to  humanity!  how 
difierent  were  the  manners  of  the  Grecians,  who  would  not 
permit  a  woman,  under  pain  of  death,  to  assist  at  the  Olympic 
games,  where  no  blood  was  shed,  in  order  only  to  preserve  their 
modesty,  because  the  actors  were  all  naked!* 

*  Pausanias,  K  5.  c*  6« 
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From  behind  the  podium,  the  seats  arose  to  the  summit  of 
the  building.  They  were  divided  into  four  divisions,  called 
pracinctiones  or  halteij  corresponding  to  the  four  corridors,  or 
vomitoriif  that  led  to  them.  On  these  pracinctiones  many  spec- 
tators, as  I  have  observed,  placed  themselves,  when  they  could 
not  procure  seats. 

The  patricians  and  plebeians  seem  to  have  sat  promiscu- 
ously at  the  public  games,  till  Scipio  Africanus  obtained  sepa-. 
rate  seats  for  the  senators.*  But,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  L. 
Otho  procured  fourteen  seats,  next  behind  the  senators,  for 
the  equestrian  order,  who  till  then  mingled  with  the  people. 
Such  distinctions,  however,  in  a  popular  state,  are  always  dis- 
agreeable, and  often  disturb  the  public  peace.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  Rome,  where  the  peo{^e  thought  it  an 
indignity  to  be  removed  farther  than  formerly,  from  the  sight 
of  plays  and  shows,  in  which  they  took  so  much  delight. 
This  innovation  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
authors : — 

<*  Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques, 
Othone  conterapto,  sedet.^-f 

The  seats  of  the  fourth,  or  higher  division,  which  served 
for  the  lower  class  of  people,  were  entirely  of  wood :  and  un- 
less they  had  been  so,  how  could  the  amphitheatre  have  so 
often,  as  we  are  told,  suffered  from  fire  and  lightning  ?  Indeed 
the  seats  of  the  lower  divisions,  though  of  stone,  were  covered 

»  T.  Livius,  1.  34.  c.  54.  t  Hor.  epodon.  4.  v.  15. 
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with  wood,  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  spectators;  and  the 
great  personages  had  even  cushions. 

In  case  of  a  sudden  heavy  rain^  the  spectators  could  retire 
under  the  covered  galleries,  or  vomitorii.  But  to  protect  them 
from  the  scorching  sun,  or  from  a  slight  shower,  the  amphi- 
theatre, from  the  walls  to  the  arenaj  was  covered  with  an  awn* 
ing.  I  have  observed,  that  modillions  or  projections  are  placed 
round  the  exterior  of  the  fourth  story,  and  over  them  holes  are 
cut  through  the  great  cornice  of  the  building.  On  these  mo-* 
dillions  were  placed  240  masts,  or  beams  of  wood,  or  bars  of 
metal,  to  which,  passing  through  these  holes,  the  awning  was 
fixed.  Fontana,*  and,  after  him,  Maflei,-f  have  given  draw- 
ings to  show  how  this  might  have  been  done.  This  curious 
awning,  in  imitation  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  was  commonly 
of  purple ;  but,  by  some  of  the  extravagant  emperors,  it  waa 
richly  ornamented. 

Curiosity  will  naturally  ask,  where  the  vast  numbers  of  wild 
beasts,  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre,  were  kept?  Lipsius| 
and  other  authors  suppose,  that  they  were  preserved  under 
the  podium^  la  dens  or  rooms,  with  doors,  from  which  they 
issued  into  the  arena.  But,  in  digging  along  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  podium^  no  vestiges  of  such  dens  or  doors  seem  to  have 
been  found.    The  opinbn  therefore  of  Scipio  Maffei  §  is  more 
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probable,  viz,  that  these  animals  were,  kept  at  the  vharium* 
an  extensive  place  constructed  for  that  purpose,  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  near  to  the  praetorian  canap,-f-  from  which 
they  were  brought,  in  cages  or  other  machines,  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  were  first  discouraged 
by  Constantine.;!;  However,  they  seem  to  have  been  tolerated 
till  the  reign  of  Honoriu^,  which  was  the  last  time  the  amphi- 
theatre was  polluted  with  human  blood.  But  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts  continued  much  longer. 

I  shall  not  waste  time  to  trace  here  the  many  devastations 
the  amphitheatre  has  undergone  at  various,  periods.  Many 
indeed  of  the  great  palaces  of  modern  Rome,  have  been  built 
with  the  stones  taken  from  it.  But  what  remains  of  this  superb 
monument  may  now  long  continue :  for  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
considering  it  as  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  number  of 
Christians  here  martyred,  during  the  different  persecutions  of 
the  emperors,  assigned  to  it  all  the  privileges  of  a  church; 
and  caused  stations  or  altars  to  be  placed  round  the  arena, 
where  devotees  go  to  sing  the  litanies,  and  perform  their  de- 
votions. 

Meta  fu-  Near  to  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  corner  of  the  road  that 

^*No.  z6.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^  *^^  ^^^  sacra,  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  fountain^ 

^  Procopius  de  Bel.  Got.  U  1.-— and  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  1. 4.  c.  ^. 
*t  See  page  £15.  %  Codicis,  1.  1 1.  tit.  43. 
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which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  meta  of  a  circuSy  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Meta  sudante.  It  supplied  the  spectators 
who  assisted  at  the  Ahows  with  water;  and  perhaps  it  was 
used  for  filling  the  arena  for  the  naumacbia.  That  this  foun- 
tain had  been  magnificent,  we  may  conclude  frdm  its  having 
been  introduced  on  the  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alexander  Severus,  and 
Gordianus  Pius.  On  the  satne  medals  we  observe  arches,  in 
form  of  a  portico,  which  were  probably  the  a((ueduct  that 
conveyed  the  water  to  the  fountain.  These  works  had  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  ;  otherwise  Titus  would  not 
have  placed  them  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  he  caused 
to  be  struck  in  honour  of  his  father,  about  six  months  after 
bib  death.  Vespasian  died  in  summer  79,  and  Tituii  dedicated 
the  amphitheatre,  and  published  the  medal,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  80.  But  whether  this  watet  was  brought  ftom  the 
Celian  hill,*  or  from  the  Sette  sale  f  oA  the  Esqiiiline  hiU,  or 
from  both,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

■ 

,     Going  from  the  amphitheatre,  the  first  monument  I  ob-  Titus's  tri- 

1  I         .  r»^       A         •  11  1  m.     -^    umphal  arch. 

served,  on  the  via  sacra,  was  Titus*s  triumphal  arch.     And      no.  37. 
whether  we  consider  the  elegance  of  the  sculpture,  or  the  in* 
teresting  subjects  hetk  ret)resented,  it  no  doubt  deserves  our 
particular  attention. 

This  monument  consists  Of  orie  gHeSt  arch,  over  Which  is 
an  attic  story;    and  each  front  was  ornamented  with  four 

•  See  page  183.  +  See  page  19 1. 
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elegant  flated  composite  columns,  from  which  the  revivers  of 
architecture  took  the  proportions  of  that  order.* 

On  the  attic  story,  fronting  the  amphitheatre,  I  read  the 
following  inscription — 

SENATVS 
J>OPVLVSQVE   .   ROMANY  S 
DIVO   .    TITO    .    DIVI    .   VESPASIANI    •    F    • 
VESPASIANO    .    AVGVSTO. 

From  the  appellation  divo,  here  given  to  Titus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  arch  wais  erected  to  him  after  his  death :  for, 
absurd  as  this  title  is,  it  was  never  given  to  the  living,  but 
only  to  the  dead  emperors.  And,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  I 
observed  the  deification  of  Titus  represented  on  the  roof  of 
the  inside  of  the  arch,  where  an  eagle  is  carrying  hi^i  to  hea- 
ven, which  could  not  have  been  done  had  he  been  alive.^ 

Along  the  frieze  is  represented  Titus's  triumphal  procession 
over  the  Jews ;  with  the  victimariifflamines,  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, altars,  &c.  Here  I  remarked  the  image  of  a  river  god, 
carried  on  a  bed,  intended  probably  to  express  the  river  Jordan. 

Under  the  arch,  on  one  side,  is  the  emperor,  seated  in  a 
triumphal  chariot,  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses,  conducted 
by  the  genius  of  Rome;  and  behind  him  is  a  winged  Victory 
crowning  him  with  a  laurel. 

*  See  page  5.  t  Tacitus  Add.  1.  15.  c.  74. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  I  saw  the  t)maments  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem^  viz.  the  table  of  the  shew  hread^^tbe  seven^ 
branched  golden  candlestick^^^nd  the  silver  trumpets,  &c.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  copied  from  the  originals  brought  from  the 
Jewish  temple  to  Rome  by  Titus,  who  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  peace,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
therefore  is  a  most  interesting  bas-relief,  being  the  only 
faithful  representation  that  exists  of  these  sacred  Jewish 
antiquities. 

For  the  exact  view  of  this  arch,  and  the  noble  sculptures 
on  it,  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli's 
plates,  published  by  Bellori,*  and  to  Desgodetz.-!- 

Vespasian  and  Tilus  have  recorded  their  conquest  of  Judea 
on  their  medals,  as  well  as  on  their  public  monuments.  Judea 
IS  always  represented  as  a  woman  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity. — **  The  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground.'*-f — ^Thus 
y^e  see  her  on  a  bas-relief,  cut  on  a  pedestal,  preserved  at  the 
Capitol.  Mr.  Addison§  fancies  that  *^  the  Romans  might  have 
had  an  eye  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  their  own  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow 
they  have  set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews 
lamenting  their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture — by  the 

.  *  Veteiett  Arcns  Aogustoriim  triimpbis  iosignes^  be.  Tab.  8, 4,  5,  ^  !• 
and  8.  f  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome,  p.  78. 

X  LaiMDtations,  cb« }  1.  y«  10*  §  On  Midols^  dial.  &  fig  13. 
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waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept ;  when  we  remembered 
thee,  O  Sion/'^ — And  he  adds,  •*  that  we  find  Judea  repre-^ 
sented  as  a  woman  in  sorrow,  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  pas-^ 
sage  of  the  prophet,  that  foretells  the  very  captivity  recorded 
on  this  medal" — of  Titus — ivdea  .  capta.  But  the  learned 
and  elegant  Bishop  Lowth  f  observes,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  to  which  Addison  seems  to  refer,  did  not  foretell  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  under  the  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Nero's  gold-        Although  no  vestige   remains  of  Nero's  celebrated  golden 

House,  domus  aurea,  I  cannot  pass  it  over  in  ^lence.  This  ex- 
travagant monster  constructed  this  immense  building,  which 
joined  to  the  imperial  palace,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  considered 
by  him  as  too  little,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Es- 
quiline  hill.  These  buildings  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Vespasian,  who,  on  their  site,  erected  his  amphitheatre,  as 
Titus  did  his  ]baths  and  palace.  The  domus  aurea  must  have 
required  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  its 
exact  limits :  nor  can  I  convey  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 
its  luxuries,  than  by  transcribing  the  account  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  historian  Suetonius.;]; — "  There  was  nothing,"  says 
he,  **  in  which  Nero  was  more  expensive  to  others  than  in  his 
buildings  :  he  enlarged  his  house  from  the  Palatine  to  the  £s- 
quiline  hill.  He  first  called  it  his  thoroughfare ;  but  being 
burnt  down,  he  rebuilt  and  named  it  his  golden  house.  To  give 

*  Psahn  137*  v.  1.  f  New  traaslatioQ  of  Isaiah,  note  on  ch.  3.  v.  £6. 

]:  Life  of  Nero,  c.  3  ]  • 
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an  idea  of  its  extent  and  beauty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in 
its  vestibidum*  was  placed  his  colossean  statue,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  It  had  a  triple  portico,  sup-- 
ported  with  a  thousand  columns,  with  a  piece  of  water  like  a 
sea,  and  surrounded  with  buildings  that  resembled  cities.  It 
contained  fields,  vineyards,  pasture  ground,  and  woods,  in 
which  were  a  variety  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  Its  interior  shone  with  gold,  gems,  and  mother-of-pearl. 
In  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating  rooms  were  ivory  tables  that 
turned  round,  and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and  perfumes 
on  the  guests.  But  the  principal  eating  room  was  a  rotonda, 
and  so  constructed  that  it  turned  round,  night  and  day,  in 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  His  baths  were  supplied 
either  with  sea  water,  or  with  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Al- 
bu]se.*f  However,  having  finished  and  dedicated  this  house,  he 
only  said,  "  that  now  he  should  begin  to  live  like  a  man.'* 

Joining  to  Titus's  triumphal  arch,  in  the  garden  of  the  con-  Temple  of 
vent  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  which  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  venus,  or 
site  of  Nero's  golden   house,  I  observed  an  elegant  ruin,  of  ^^^^  3^^ 
which  Bianchini  has  given  an  engraving.;];    The  antiquaries 
generally  reckon  that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  double  temple.     It 
had  two  fronts,  one  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
Cach   had  a   porch  ornamented  with  six  columns.     These 
temples,  of  equal  dimensions,  were  separated  by  two  great 
niches,  or  tribunes,  fronting  the  porches.  Some  writers  call  it  a 
temple  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  Serapis  and  Isis,  others  that  pf 

*  See  page  16.  t  See  Appendix^  No.  IL 

^  Palazzo  di  iCesari,  tab.  16. 
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Venus  and  Rome:  but  Piranesi*  supposes  that  it  was  a  double 
triclinium-f-of  Nero's  golden  house;  the  one  fronting  the  east 
having  served  for  a  summer,  and  the  other  to  the  west  for  a 
winter  eating  room,  agreeable  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  Vitru- 
yius^X  for  the  construction  of  such  buildings:  But  if  this  ruin 
is  admitted  to  haVe  been  a  temple,  may  it  not  be  that  which 
Hadrian  built  to  Rome  and  Pales  ?^  On  the  aist  of  April 
there  was  a  festival  observed,  for  time  immemorial,  in  honour 
of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  husbandry,  who  perhaps  was  the  same 
as  Venus.  But  as  this  was  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
called  nalalis  urbis,  Hadrian  changed  the  name  into  that  of 
Romana ;  and  thus  not  only  instituted  a  solemn  festival,  but  at 
the  same  time^  erected  a  temple  to  the  capital  of  the  world. 
However,  as  the  porches  of  this  ruin  wei^,  acc9rding  to  Bian- 
chini,  ornamented  with  six  columns  each,  it  is  diifereiit  from  a 
temple  we  observe  oa  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  published  by  Buo* 
narotti,  ||  which  has  ten  columns  in  front. 

Temph  of         Near  to  the  /church  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana^  and  oppo- 

*'**Nu39.      ^**®  *^  '^^*  P^^*  ^^  *^^  Palatine  liill  that  fronts  the  via  sacra, 

the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Peace  could  not  escape  my  at- 
tention. 

^  After  ihe  Germans  were  beat  back  by  the  Generals  of  Ves- 

pasian,  and  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  TituSt 
both  father  and  son  triumphed  in  the  year  of  Christ  71,  when 

•  Ant.  Rom.  Tom   1.  page  35.  No.  9S5.  t  See  page  I7. 

:|:  Lib.  6.  c.  7.  ^  AlhenssQs,  Deipnosoph.  1. 8.  c.  16«         ||  Oiaervasioni 

ifttoriche  sopra  alconi  MedagUoni  Antichi,  tab.  1.  fig.  5 ;  and  pi^e  17. 
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peace  became  universal.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  then  pro- 
bably shut,  because  Vespasian  was  very  ohsorant  of  ancient 
customs.  It  was  in  contemplation  of  this  blessing  that  Vespa- 
sian built  the  temple  of  peace,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
faced by  fire,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  in 
the  year  191.  Its  ruins,  however,  still  give  an  high  idea  of 
Roman  grandeur,  and  correspond  with  the  account  given  of 
this  temple  by  Pliny* — «  Tcmplum  pacis,  Vespasiani  impera- 
toris  August!,  pulcherrima  operum,  quse  unquam/' 

This  was  the  largest  of  the  Roman  temples ;  and  as  much 
o^it  remains  as  may  enable  architects  to  give  not  only  its  plan» 
but  an  elevation  of  one  side  of  its  interior ;  which  Palladio*f 
and  De^odetz  X  have  done,  and  engraved.  Piranesi,^  how- 
ever, contrary  to  tradition,  contends  that  this  was  not  the 
temple  of  peace^  but  part  of  Nero's  golden  house;  and  in  his 
plan  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  has  placed  the  temple  of  peace 
behind  this  building.  This  ruin  has^  indeed,  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  basilic,  or  court  of  justice. 

Its  form  was  quadrangular ;  and  afoQ^t  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  two  hundred  feet  broad^  It  consisted  of  three  naves 
with  three  niches  or  tribunes  on  each  side,  and  one  opposite 
to  the  gate.  The  eight  immense  fluted  Corinthian  columns^ 
of  white  marble,  that  decorated  ithe  inside  of  this  temple,  per- 
haps belonged  to  Nero's  golden  house.  One  of  these  columns 
still  remains  entire,  whose,  shaft  without  base  or  capitoU  is 

.  •  Hist.  Nal.  1.  36.  c.  15.  t  lab.  4.  c  6.  %  Les  Edifices 

Antiques  de  Rome,  page  45.  §  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  !•  p.  34.  No.  fi83. 
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about  forty-eight  English  feet  high.  It  was  removed  from 
the  temple  of  peace  by  Pope  Paul  V.  who  erected  it  before  the 
church  of  S,  Maria  Maggiore^  on  the  Esquiline  hill,*  and  placed 
on  its  top  a  brazen  statue  of  the  Vii^,  with  a  young  Christ 
in  her  arms. 

Besides  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  a  noble  library  was  preserved  herej-f  as  well 
as  some  of  the  finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  mas- 
ters:   particularly  the  celebrated    picture,  painted  by  Proto- 
genes  for   the  Rhodians,  representing  the    story  of  Jalysus, 
which  Cassius   brought  to    Rome,  J  and  Pliny  §  places  here 
the  statue  of  the  Nile,  with  sixteen  children,  of  basalte,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  now  preserved  at  the  Belvidere  of  the 
Vatican.     I  shall  transcribe   the  words  of  the  naturalist.— 
•'  Invenit  eadem  iEgyptus  in  iEthiopia,  quern  vocant  basalten^ 
ferrei  coloris  atque  duritise.     Unde  et  nomen  ei  dedit.     Nun- 
quam  hie  major  repertus  est,  quam  in  templo  pacis  ab  impera- 
tore  Vespasiano  Augusto  dicatus  :  argumento  Nili,  xvi  liberis 
circa  ludentibus,    per  quos  totidem  cubita  summi  incrementi 
augentis  se  amnis  intelliguntur/' 

Temple  of         Near  to  the  temple  of  peace,  on  the  same  side  of  the  via 
aiiirRemus.     sacTd,  is  the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano.   There  is  no 

doubt  that  this  is  the  remain  of  an  ancient  temple.  But  here 
I  am  again  at  a  loss,  for  various  are  the  opinions  of  the  anti- 
quaries, to  whom  it  was  erected.     Donatus  ||  calls  it  that  of 

•  See  page  196.        f  Auli  Gellii  Nodes  Auicae,  I.  16.  c.  8.      J  Platarch'i 
Life  of  Demetrius.        §  Lib.  36.  c.  7.        |  Roma  vetus  ac  recens^  I  3.  c.  4. 
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Romulus;  Nardini^  supposes  it  to  have  been  that  of  Remus, 

m 

^nd  places  the  temple  of  Romulus  at  the  side  of  the  Palatine 
hill :  some  reckon  this  to  have  been  the  temple  of  the  brothers 
Romulus  and  Remus;  whilst  others  call  it  the  double  temple 
of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  I  have  just  men* 
tioned;*f-  and  they  ascribe  to  Rome  the  rotonda  by  which  we 
enter,  and  the  oblong  part  to  Venus.  But  whoever  examines 
this  building  with  attention  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  the  work  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  time  architecture  was  in 
high  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  at  different  pe- 
riods :  the  rotonda  has  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  but 
the  square  part  of  a  more  modern  date.  Amidst  such  a  va- 
riety of  opinions,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ascertain  to  whom  this 
temple  was  dedicated.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  one,  since  here  was  found  the  curious  plan 
of  Rome,  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  cut  on  white  marble,  of  Rome. 
and  probably  executed  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Sever  us  and  his 
son  Caracalla,  whose  names  I  find  inscribed  on  a  fragment  of 
it, J  This  plan  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  HI. 
and  the  fragments  removed  to  the  Farnese  palace,  where  they 
remained,  till  the  Kmg  of  Naples,  heir  of  that  family,  gave 
them  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  caused  them  to  be  placed 
on  the  walls  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Capitolean  museum, 
where  they  are  now  to  be  seen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that,  in  removing  this  plan  from  the  temple,  the  workmen  had 
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not  regularly  marked  each  fragment,  so^as  to  have  enabled 
others  afterwards  to  have  united  them,  which  cannot  now  be 
done.  Had  this  been  attended  to,  we  might  have  seen  the 
entire  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus ;  which  would  have  saved  antiquaries  much  conjecture : 
whereas,  as  it  now  stands,  we  can  only,  from  mutilated  inscrip* 
tions  on  a  few  of  the  fragments,  know  some  particular  build*- 
ings,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  where 
they  stood.  And  though  this  plan  may  not  have  been  mea* 
sured  with  mathematical  exactness,  or  drawn  with  architect 
tural  nicety,  yet  it  would  have  conveyed  to  us  the  real  forms  of 
the  buildings.  The  learned  Bellori  published  twenty  plates  of 
these  fragments,  to  which  six  plates  have  been  added  in  a  late 
edition  of  this  work.^ 

Next  to  the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  or  sh^ll  I 
say  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus^  I  observed  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  inscription,  on 
the  frieze  of  the  portico,  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom  this  temfde 
was  dedicated : 

DIVO  ,  ANTONINO  •  ET 
DIVAE  .  FAVSTINAE  •  EX  .  8  ,  C  • 

Though  Antoninus,  after  the  death  of  Faustina,  entreated 
the  senate  to  bestow  on  her,  infamous  as  she  was,  divine 


^  ''  Ichnographia  veteres  Romae  xx  labulis  comprehensa,  cnm  notis  Jo.  Petri 
Bellorii,  accesaenint  alia  ti  tabulao  ioediUe,  cam  notis.  Rom»,  1764^  ex 
Calcographia  R.  C.  A," 
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honours,  and  to  build  her  a  temple;*  yet  this  inscription  must 
have  been  put  on  the  temple  after  his  death. -f*  Whatever 
marks  of  honour  might  have  been  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
virtuous  Antoninus;  yet  never  could  such  honours  have  been 
more  misplaced  than  in  conferring  them  on  Faustina* 

This  portico  is  indeed  magnificent,  and  serves  for  the  entry 
to  the  modern  church  of  S.  Laurence  in  Miranda.  It  is  deco-» 
rated  with  ten  Corinthian  columns,|  viz.  six  in  front,  and  two 
on  eac|^  side:  these  columns  are  of  that  marble  which  the 
Romans  call  cipollinoj or  lapis pbrigius^ and  are  the  largest  to  be. 
seen  at  Rome  of  that  kind  of  marble.  The  sides  of  the  portico, 
built  with  Tiburtine  stone,  had  been  incrusted,  as  was  pro- 
bably the  whole  temple,  with  marble,  but  of  which  it  is  now 
stripped.  However,  a  noble  frieze  of  white  marble  still  remains, 
on  which  are  elegantly  cut  griffins,  candelabra,  and  other  or- 
naments. 

s 

Towards  the  Capitol  hill,  on  the  same  line  with  the  temples  Temple  of 
I  have  just  mentioned,  is  the  church  of  S.  Adriano.    The  an-      no.  42. 
tiquaries  generally  agree  that  this  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,^ 
built  in  the  time  of  the  republic:  but  so  little  of  the  ancient 
building  remains,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  description  * 
of  it.     In  this  temple  was  kept  the  public  treasure,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  called  the  treasury.     It  was  pillaged  by  Julius 
Caesar,  to  supply  the  expence  of  his  war  against  Pompey.jj.^. 

•  Capitolini  V.  M.  Antonini,  c.  20.  t  See  page  342. 

^  See  Palladip^  U  4.  c.  9« — and  Desgodetz,  c.  8.     .        §  Plutarch's  Life  «f 
Poplicoia.  I  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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Pope  Alexander  VII.  carried  away  its  brazen  gate,  with  which 
he  ornamented  the  church  of  S.  John  of  Lateran. 

Forum  of  Extent  of  conquest  having  multiplied  business,  the  Roman 

Julius  Cae- 

Bar.  Forum  became  too  little  for  transacting  it,  and  could  not  be 

enlarged  without  destroying  the  many  buildings  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  To  flatter  therefore  the  people,  Julius  Caesar, 
out  of  the  spoils  he  had  acquired  in  Gaul,*  built  a  new  Jorums 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  It  stood  near  to  the  old 
forum,  behind  the  temples  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  on  what  is  called  the  Carini :  but  no 
vestige  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  From  ancient  writers  we  learn 
that  its  length  was  twice  its  breadth.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been 
elegantly  ornamented. 

Here  Julius  Cassar  built  a  basilic,  or  court  of  justice,  and  a 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  Genitrix,  which  he  had 
vowed  to  her  just  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,*f  and  from 
whom  the  Julian  family  pretended  to  be  descended.^  In  this 
temple  he  placed  a  statue  of  Venus,  presented  to  him  by 
Cleopatra,  and  by  it  another  of  this  celebrated  Egyptian 
queen.§  He  likewise  deposited  here  his  collection  of  engraved 
gems — «  Caesar  dictator  sex  dactyliothecas  in  aede  Veneris 
Genitricis  consecravit."(| — Much  value  has  always  been  put  on 
these  learned  and  beautiful  works  of  art. 

Plinyf  and  Suetonius**  both  agree  that  the  dictator  paid  for 

•  Soet.  ViU  Cass.  c.  26.  t  Appiao,  de  Bell.  Cir.  1. «. 

X  See  page  113.  §  Appian.  de  Bello  Cn.  1. 2.  |  Plin.  I.  37.  o.  I. 

f  lb.  1.  36.  c.  15.  ••  Suet.  V.  J.  C«b».  c.  26. 
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the  ground,  on  which  he  built  his  Forum — w  millies — ^which  sum, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,*  was  equal  to  807,291/.  13^.  4^. 
sterling.  But  this  must  certainly  be  a  mistake:  for,  by  this 
calculation,  an  acre  of  Caesar's  forum  would  have  been  twenty 
shillings  a  foot  of  yearly  ground  rent,  a  price  that  exceeds  our 
imagination. 

The  same  motives  that  engaged  Julius  Caesar  to  build  a  new  Forum  of 
Forum,  induced  Augustus  to  erect  another.-f  It  stood  behind  "no?43. 
the  churches  of  St.  Adrian  and  Su  Luke,  and  was  almost  pa- 
rallel with  the  dictator's  forum.  But  as  no  part  of  it  remains, 
I  shall  not  attelnpt  to  trace  its  limits.  It  had  no  doubt  been 
magnificent,  and  worthy  of  Augustus,  who  built  here  a  temple 
to  Mars  Ultor^  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  god  of  war  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi. J  The  porticos  of  this  forum  were  orna- 
mented with  the  statues  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  who  by  their 
achievements  had  raised,  from  small  beginnings,  the  Roman 
empire  to  such  height.  By  contemplating  these  venerable 
forms,  Augustus  thought  that  it  inspired  him  with  a  desire, 
and  hoped  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  succeedihg  princes, 

to  imitate  tlieir  actions,  and  thereby  acquire  the  love  of  the  ^ 

people. 

\ 

Another  forum  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but,  having  been   Forum  of  i 
finished  by  Nerva,  it  was  called  Forum  Nerva.^     It  was  al-   ^*no.  44. 

most  adjoining  to  that  of  Augustus.     Considerable  remains  of  ^ 

this  forum  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  the  church  of  the  Nunziatina  j 

*  TaUes  of  ancient  Coins,  p.  157*  ed.  London,  1727*  4lo. 

f  Suet*  y*  Augosti,  c.  29*  %  lb.  §  Suet.  V.  Domitianii  c*  5. 

Zz 
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Basilic  or 
temple  of 
Nerva. 


and  arco  de'  Patitani.  It  w^s  smalU  dnd  npt  quadrangular  like 
the  other /ora^  as  appears  from  a  vast  circular  wall  still  retnain-p 
ing,  in  which  is  the  gate  known  by  the  name  of  the  arco  de' 
Pantani.  Perhaps  this  *  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  to 
destroy  ancient  buildings,  or  to  encroach  on  the  then  streets^ 
This  forum  was  called  Transitorium^  or  the  thoroughfare^  be- 
cause it  led  to  the  other  forcL  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Whether  the  three  magnificent  fluted  composite  columns, 
over  which  is  built  a  belfrey  to  the  church  of  the  Nunziatina, 
bebnged  to  the  basilic,  or  to  the  temple  of  Nerva,  I  cannot 
decide.  But  surely  these  columns,  as  Desgodetz  advances,* 
did  not  belong  to  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  forum  of  Augustus.  And  to  show  that  this  ele- 
gant building  was  not  erected  by  Augustus,  but  by  Nerva,  I 
have  only  to  observe,  that  the  antiquaries  have  recorded  the 
following  inscription,  somewhat  defaced,  which  was  on  the 
frieze.of  this  building :  hut,  on  account  of  the  marble,  Pbpe 
Paul  V.  took  it  away,  and  employed  it  to  omam^it  his  fountain, 
on  the  J^niculum  hill.*f 


IMP  .  NERVA  .  CAESAR  .  AVG  .  PONTIF  . 
MAX  .  TRIB  .  POT  .  II  .  IMP  .  II  .  PROCOS  . 


Temple  of 
Pallas. 


Opposite  to  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Pallas.  Over  the  cornice  is  the  figure  of  this  goddess  in  alto- 
relievo;  and,  along  the  frieze,  her  domestic  arts  or  labours, 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  elegantly  cut  in  basso-relievo :  they 

*  Lei|  Edifices  Antiques  die  Rome,  c.  W.  t  See  page  129« 
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are  now  considerably  defaced;  but  they  have  been  engraved 
by  Pietro  Santo  Bartoii^  and  published  by  Bellori.*  This 
temple  was  probably  built  by  Domitian,  who  was  a  devotee  to 
this  deity  ;'f  and  from  her  it  was  called  Forum  Palladium, 
before  it  was  named  Forum  Nerva. 

I  must  observe  that  these  beautiful  ruins  are  now  seen  to 
great  disadvantage,  being  much  buried,  with  the  increase  of 
earth  above  t)ie  level  of  the  ancieAt  pavement :  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  extended  to  all  the  ruins  on  the  plain^  round  the 
Palatine  hill. 

-  Let  me  now  take  a  view  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  What  an  Forum  Ro- 
object  of  contemplation,  to  see  this  celebrated  spot,  where  the  "**"*""• 
conquerors  of  the  World  assembled)  to  transact  the  business^  pot 
only  of  Rome  but  of  e^^ty  country,  reduced  to  a  few  scattered 
columns,  fragments  of  temples,  and  half«-buried  ardiesi  In* 
atead  of  the  orators  haranguing  the  people  from  the  rostrum^ 
to  engage  them  to  enact  the  laws  they  proposed,  or  to  concur 
in  their  political  measures,  to  see  this  field  converted  into  a 
oow^*market,;{;  and  reduced  almost  to  the  same  state  in  which, 
according  to  the  poet,  i^neas  saw  it,  when  he  came  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Evander  against  Tumus  1 

*  Admiraoda  Romanaruni  antiquilatum^  tab.  S5  to  tab,  42.  inclusive. 

*t-  Suet.  v.  DomitiaDi,  c.  15.  The  author  of  these  remarks  has,  in  his  col- 
lection, a  spirited  drawing  of  these  ruins,  by  the  lale  ingenious  artist  Zocch^  of 
Florence.  \  The  Forum,  from  this  circumstance;  is  now  called  Campo 

vacdnom 
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"  Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 
Pauperis  Evahdri ;  passimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis."  * 

The  Forum,  no  doubt,  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitol 
hills :  but,  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  I  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty fix  its  limits.  However,  having  often  examined  it,  with 
much  attention,  I  think  it  probably  extended  in  length,  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  church  of  the  Consolation  to  that  of 
S.  Adrian;  and  in  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  from  the  three 
columns,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^ 
to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  under  the  entrance 
to  the  Capitol. 

Here  I  am  much  bewildered :  -nor  have  I  sufficient  classical 
authority  where  to  place  the  different  buildings  that  surrounded 
the  Forum.  Such  as  I  can  trace  I,  shall  mention,  and  place 
some  others  where,  to  me,  they  seem  most  probably  to  have 
stood. 

V 

Temple  of  The  first  object-  that  draws  our  attention  is  the  three  fluted 

Jupiter  bta-  ^  CQ^nthian  columns,- with  part  of  their  frieze  and  cornice,  at  the 
No.  45.  side  of  the  via  sacra,  towards  the  north  corner  of  the  Palatine  hill. 
These  elegant  columns,  of  white  marble,  are  generally  reckoned 
to  have  been  part  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Stator: 
a  temple  vowed  by  Romulus  to  this  deity,  on  the  place  where 
he  rallied  his  men  flying  from  the  Sabines,  and  there  repulsed 

♦  Virg. -En.  1.  8.  V.  359. 


^. 
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them,*  If  this  was  the  temple  of  JupiUsr  Stator,  mentioned 
by  VitruviuSj-f-  it  had  been  of  that  construction  which  he  calls 
peripteros.  But  these  remains  are  too  magnificent  to  be  the 
work  of  Romulus ;  the  temple  must  therefore  have  been  rebuilt 
at  a  period  when  architecture  was  in  high  perfection  at  Rome. 

PiranesiX  thinks  that  these  columns  are  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Other*  antiquaries  make  them 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Augustus,  over  which  Caligula  threw  a 
bridge,  as  I  have  mentioned,§  to  join  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitol  hills  ;  but  the  temple  of  Augustus,  if  it  served  for  this 
purpose,  could  not  liave  stood  here ;  it  must  have  stood  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  which  answers  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Forum.  At  any  rate  these  beautiful  columns  serve 
for  an  useful  study  to  architects,  and  as  such  have  been  pub* 
lished  by  PalladioJ]  by  Desgodetz,^  and  other  authors, 

« 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  on  the  side  of  the  Pa-   Temple  of 
latine  hill,  behind  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  is  generally  ^*^**  ^ 
believed  to  be  built  on  the  ground,  where  the  original  temple 

of  Vesta,  erected  by  Numa,  stood.     No  vestige  of  it  remains.  | 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  perpetual  sacred  fire  was  pre- 
served ;   and  Numa  gave  his  house,   which  the  poets  have 

*  Livjr,l.  1.  c.  Id.  It  was  in  ihis  temple  that  Cicero  first  assembled  the 
Benate,  and  communicated  to  them,  in  presence  of  Cataline,  the  conspiracy 
which  obliged  him  to  abandon  Rome. — See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero.- — See  also  ^ 

page  1£9«  t  Lil>*  3.  c.  5.  %  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  1.  p.  84.  tab.  dS« 

fig,  1.  §  See  page  I61.  |  Lib.  4.  c.  18.  %  Les  Edifices 

Antiques  de  Rome,  c.  10. 
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dignified  with  the  name  of  royal,  to  the  vestal  virgins,  for  tBeir 
habitation.  But,  having  had  occasion  ♦  to  say  so  much  of  the 
temples  of  Vesta,  and  her  worship,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
more  on  this  subject.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  when  this 
temple  was  in  flames,  Cecil  i us  Metellus  courageously  entered 
it,  and  saved  some  of  its  precious  effects,  abandoned  by  the 
thnid  vestals.  This  action  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
statue,  which  was  placed  in  the  Capitol.-f 


Temple  of 
Romulus. 
Vo.  47* 


I 

1 


Side  of  the 
Forum,  to- 
wards  the 
Palatine  hill. 


On  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  hill,  immediately  behind 
the  Forum,  I  saw  the  church  of  St.  Tbeodorus,  vulgarly  called 
Santo  Toto.  This  small  rotonda  is  commonly  reckoned  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Romulus :  but  it  is  so  modernized  that 
little  of  the  antique  remains.  Here  was  found  the  brazen 
wolf  suckling  the  twin  brothers,  preserved  at  the  Capitol, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  J  Dlo  Cassius§  informs  u^ 
that  the  senate,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey's  sons,  caused  a 
statue  of  Julms  Caesar  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Romulus, 
with  this  inscription — dbo  .  invicto — Such  absurd  flattery 
had  been  formerly  paid  to  some  of  the  Roman  governors,  by 
the  slavish  Asiatics ;  which  no  doubt  facilitated  the  admisdon 
of  this  profanation  at  Rome.  A  people  capable  of  thus  ador- 
ing  the  conqueror  of  his  country  were  surely  ripe  for  servitude. 

I  shall  now  examine  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Forum. 
As  I  couljd  trace  no  remains  of  the  buildings  that  ornamented 


*  See  page  313,  et  seq. 
cieos^  c.  3«  seconde  partie. 


t  Guasco,  de  l^sage  des  Statiie«  chez  lea  An* 
X  See  page  145.  $  Lib.  43. 
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this  side  of  the  Forum,  unwilling  to  mislead  the  reader^  I  can 
only  offer  conjectures  on  this  subject — Here  probably  stood 


the  curia  of  Hostilius-^the  basilic  of  Porclus — the  temple  of  Curia  of 

Augustus — and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PolluXt — It  is  also  Basilic  of 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rostrum,  or  stage,  was  placed  in  Temple  of 

the  centre  of  this  side,  that  the  orator,  who  declaimed  from  it,  ;^"8"'*^\ 

Temple  of 

might  be  better  seen  and   heard  by  the  numerous  audience  Castor  and 
there  assembled.  Rostrum. 

The  open  Forum  long  served  for  the  Comitium  :  at  last  a  co-   s^uth  side 
vered  building  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose.    No  part  of  ^^  *^*  ^^' 
it  remains  ;    and  the  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood.    Comitium. 
It  must  have  required  a  considerable  extent  of  ground ;  nor 
can  I  find  a  more  convenient  situation  for  it,  than  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Forum,  where  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Consola- 
tion.    Perhaps  I  may,  not  totally  without  probability,  venture 
to  place  the  Comitium  here. 

On  the  side  of  the  Forum  towards  thd  Capitol,  I  found  no  Side  of  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings,  till  I  came  to  the  temple  of  Gjn-  wards  the 
cord.    This  temple  was  built,  in  view  of  the  Forum,  in  cottSe-  Temp^i'^of' 
quence  of  a  vow  of  the  great  Camillus,  when  he  conciliated   c^Jf^rd. 
the  differences  between  the  senite  and  people,  whereby  the 
latter  came  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  former : 
an  important  event  in  the  Roman  history,  that  happened  irt 
the  s87th  year  of  Rbme.*     But,  the  original  temple  harhtg 
been  consumed  by  fire,  it  had  been  rebuilt ;  I  know  not  at 

*PIatarch,  Life  of  Camillas,  ad  fin. 
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what  period,  by  the  senate  and  people,  as  appears  from  this 
inscription  on  the  frieze. — 

.      SENATVS    .    POPVLVSQUE    .   ROMANVS 
INCENDIO   .   CONSVMPTVM   .    RESTITVIT. 

But  as  the  temple  of  Concord  is  not  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription, some  antiquaries,  contrary  to  tradition*  have  doubted 
if  this  was  it. 

The  portico  of  this  building  only  remains.  It  consists  in 
front  of  six  Ionic  columns,  of  a  light  coloured  granite,  whose 
bases  and  capitals  are  of  white  marble,  with  a  column  on  each 
side.  This  remain  has  been  often  published,  particularly  by 
Palladio,*  by  Desgodetz-f  and  by  Piranesi.  J 

Here  the  senate  used  frequently  to  assemble.  But  the  di- 
visions that  constantly  reigned  in  the  Forum^  show  how  little 
influence  the  sight  of  [this  temple  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  seem  to  have  sacrificed  oftener  to  discord  than  to 
concord. 

Opimius,  after  the  illegal  murder  of  Caius,  the  younger 
Gracchus,  likewise  built  a  temple  to  concord.  Where  it  stood 
is  uncertain.  The  people,  who  could  not  behold  this  monu- 
nument  of  tyrannical  rage  without  indignation,  secretly  caused 


*  lib.  4.  c.  so* 
fig.  h 
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the  following  ironical  inscription,  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,*  to 
be  fixed  on  it,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

"  The  works-ofyary  erect  a  temple  to  concord." 

Between  the  temple  of  Concord  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Or»c<ntatU. 
Septimius  Severus,  I  observed  a  solitary  column  standing, 
like  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  To  what  building 
this  column  belonged  I  cannot  say.  Some  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  the  Gracostasis  stood  here,  whilst  others  place  it 
behind  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Forum.  The  Gracostasis 
seems  to  have  been  a  building,  where  sucli  ambassadors  as 
were  received  into  the  city,  remained  till  the  senate  gave  them 
audience.  Varro,  mentioning  the  Gracostasis,  says—"  sub- 
dextra  hujus  k  comitio  locus  substructus,  ubi  nationum  subsis- 
terent  lega6,  qui  ad  senatum  essent  missi.  Is  Gnecostasis  ap- 
pellatur  a  parte,  ut  niulta.  Senaculum  supra  Gnecostasin,  ubi 
aedes  Ccmcordife,  et  basilica  Opimia."-!- 

The  senate  and  people  erected   a   magnificent  triumphal  Triumpb»i 
arch  to  Septimius  Severus,  and  to  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  *"!'  of  Sep. 

'  timius  Sa- 

lt Stands  just  below  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum,  ""ni*.  ^ 

Like  that  of  Constantine,  X  ^^  consists  of  a  great  arch  in  the 
centre,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side.  The  fronts,  towards  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  are  each  decorated  with  four  fluted  com- 
posite columns;  and  on  the  attic  the  following  inscription  is 
repeated  on  both  sides. 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  C.  Gracchaa.  t  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  p.  383  «d. 

H.  Stephani.  li7S.  %  See  page  325. 
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IMP.CAEI .  LTCIO  •  SEPTimO  .  W.  VII«.  8ETBJ10  .710  .  PBBTIIIACI  .  ATG.  PATRl^  .  PATRIAB  .  PAftTHiCO  .  A  BABIC^.IV 
PABTHICO  .  ADIABBHICO  .  PONTIFIC  .  MAXIMO  .  TRIBTIfIC  •  P0TB9T  .  ZI.  IMP.  ZI.  COS.  III.  PROCOS  .  KT 
IMP.CAES.M.  AVRBLIO  •  L.  FIL.  AlfTONIlfO  .  ATG.  PIO  .  FBLICI  .  TRIBTVIC  •  POTBIT.  VI.  JCOI.PBOCOI  •  P.  Wm 

OPTIMIS  .  rORTI88IHI8QUE  •  PBINCIPIBT8. 
OB  .  BEMPVBLIOAM  i  BB8TITYTAM  .  XMPBRIVMQTX  .  POPTLI  .  BOMANI  •  PROPAOATTK 
IN SIGNXBT8  •  TIETTTIBTS  .  EOBTH  .  DOHI  .  F0RI8QTB  .  8.  P.  Q.  B. 

% 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  were  first  cut  on  the  marble, 
and  afterwards  filled  up  with  plates  of  brass.  Though  long 
since  robbed  of  the  brass^  the  inscription  is  still  legible. 

The  same  remark,  made  on  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
erected  to  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons,    in  the   Forum 

« 

Boarium,  *  will  apply  to  this  arch.  For  here,  in  the  fourth 
line,  an  erasure  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
marble,  as  well  as  from  marks  where  the  original  brass  letters 
were  fixed.  This  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
after  he  had  barbarously  murdered  Geta.  The  inscription 
thus  erased  seems  to  have  been — et  .  pvblio  .  beptimio  . 
GE'i  AE  •  CAES.  PONTiF. — in  place  of  which  the  following 
words  were  substituted— opti mis   •    fortissimis^^ue  .  prin- 

CIPIBVS. 

On  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Septimius  Severus  we  find 
this  triumphal  arch.  Above  the  attic  we  observe  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  are  placed  two  personages, 
probably  the  two  brothers,  because  an  attack  of  the  gout  pre- 
vented the  father  from  assisting  in  the  tiiumphal  procession. 
On  each  side  of  the  car  is  a  foot  soUIier^  and  on  each  extre» 

*  See  page  808. 
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naty  of  the  attic  a  soldier  on  horseback.  Whether  thdse 
figures  woe  of  marble  or  metal,  I  cannot  say,  for  they  have 
been  long  since  taken  away. 

This  arch  had  been  erected  to  Septimius  Severus  after  his 
Parthian,  Arabian,  and  Adiabenian  conquests ;  and  the  history 
of  these  wars  is  preserved  on  it  in  basso-relievo.  Though 
sculpture  had  already  declined,  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  we 
must  not  examine  too  critically  the  sculpture  on  this  arch,  be- 
cause it  is  now  greatly  defaced,  having  been  built  with  a  softer 
marble  than  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  Trajan's  co- 
lumn, and  Constantine's  arch.  However,  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli, 
in  his  spirited  engravings,  published  by  Bellori,  *  has  made 
out  and  preserved'  to  posterity,  the  sutgects  represented  on 
this  monument. 

By  the  increase  of  the  ground  here,  almost  a  third  of  the 
height  of  .this  arch  is  now  concealed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  temple  of  Saturn-fstbod  North  mH« 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum ;  but- 1  cannot  ascertain  what 
other -buildings  may  have  been  placed  there,  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  are  now  to  be  seen. 

*  Vetem  Arcua  Aogustoniin,  fee.  Tab.  9  lo  tab.  15,  JDclusive  ;  to  which  ii 
added — Josephi  MariK  Sunreaii  apparalu*  hiitoricas  ad  explicationem  Arcui  L. 
Septiniii  Severi  Aug. — ^The  reader  may  likewiee  see  this  arch  as  pablished  by 
Petigodelz,  c.  1 8.  from  plate  8S  to  plate  gt,  inclusive. 
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The  Miliarium  aureum^  according  tp  Tacitus,*  stood  near  to 
the  temple  of  Saturn: — "Inde  ad  miliarium  aureum,  sub 
aedem  Saturni,  pergit." — But,  to  what  I  formerly  said*f  of 
this  celebrated  column,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more. 

I 

The  many  statues  of  heroes  and  illustrious  personages,  tro- 
phies, and  other  ornaments,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
with  which  the  Forum  was  decorated,  must  have  rendered 
it  both  magnificent  and  interesting. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  here  the  variety  of 
extraordinary  events  that  happened  in  this  Forum,  yet  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  the  gulf  into  which  M.  Curtius  generously 
precipitated  himself  to  save  his  country.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Forum,  and  from  him  it  was  called  Lacus  Curtius.  Livy J 
has  recorded  this  heroic  action.  But  whether  there  might  have 
been  some  foundation  for  this  story,  or  whether  it  was  a  pure 
fiction  to  embellish  the  Roman  annals,  I  shall  not  decide.  It 
has  served,  however,  as  a  fine  subject,  to  employ  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Thus  I  saw  an 
alto-relievo,  at  the  villa  Borghese,  in  which  it  is  represented, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  where  the  Lacus  Curtius 
stood.  Here  the  self-devoted  hero  plunges,  with  his  horse,  into 
the  abyss  :  his  determined  air  shows  that  he  is  led  on  to  die 
by  a  noble  motive.  What  an  instance  of  courage,  supported 
by  superstition !    Indeed  the  Roman  history  affords  us  seve- 

•  Hist,  1.  I.e.  £7.  t  Sec  page  88. 

*  t  Lit.  L  7.  c.  6»— Vide  Valerius  Mazimus,  L  5.  c.  6.  sect.  2. 
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ral  examples  of  such  courage,  particularly  in  the  Decii  and 
Fabii. 


8% 


On  this  classic  spot  I  could  not  but  recollect  the  history  of  Virginia. 
Virginia.  Her  death  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  restored  the  republic,  in  the  year  of  Rome  304.  It  was 
in  this  Forum  that  the  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  unjustly 
condemned  to  slavery  by  the  lascivious  decemvir  Appius,  was 
sacrificed  to  chastity  and  liberty  by  her  father,  in  whom  cruelty, 
paternal  fondness,  and  the  love  of  his  country  were  singularly 
blended. 


S^6 
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THE  TIBER., 

Having  examined  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the  circumjacent 
plains,  before  I  proceed  to  the  Transtyberim,  now  called  U 
Tfastevere^  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
different  bridges  that  lied  to  that  quarter. 


The  Tiber  takes  its  rise  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  above 
Borgo  St.  Sepulchro,  and  is  increased  by  many  streams  be- 
fore it  reaches  Rome.  At  Ort6,  below  Perugia,  it  receives 
the  Nera,  and  becomes  navigable.  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
minutely  to  trace  all  the  course  of  this  celebrated  river.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  running  through  a  rich  country,  it 
carries  along  with  it  much  earth,  which  gives  it  that  muddy 
dark  colour,  which  Horace  properly  caWs^^avus  ;* — an  epi* 
thet,  I  think,  juster  than  caruleus — given  to  it  by  Virgil  :-f— 

'*  Caeruleus  Tiberis,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis.'' 

The  muddy  state  of  this  river,  at  Rome,  makes  it  unfit  for 
the  general  uses  of  life;  but  properly  filtered,  it  is  good,  light, 
and  wholesome.  However,  Rome  is  so  happily  and  plentifully 
provided  with  excellent  water,  from  its  different  aqueducts,  as 
well  as  from  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  that  the  people 
rarely  make  use  of  the  water  of  the  Tiber,  except  for  washing 
of  linen,  or  such  purposes. 


*  Lib.  1.  od.2. 
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The  fall  or  declivity  of  this  river,  from  Ort^  till  it  loses  itself 
in  the  Mediterraneail  sea,  is  very  little ;  the  computation  being 
not  above  half  a  foot,  in  the  length  of  six  thousand  feet.* 

•  This  gentle  descent  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  moderateness  of  its  current  from 
Rome  to  the  sea^  mea9uring,  with  its  windings,  about  twenty  Italian  miles,  pro- 
duced in  that  river  a  degree  of  depth  which  coald  not  have  consisted  with  a  greater 
lapiditj;  and  afforded  the  itnportaDt  beneSt  of  a  navigation  to  that  city,  which 
wottid  have  been  otherwhie  impracticable  without  the  aid  of  expensive  locks,  as 
the  Mediterranean  does  not  yield  the  advantage  of  tides,  sufficiently  perceptible. 

The  depth  of  the  bed  of  tlie  Tiber  is  probably  diminished,  from  what  it  was 
formerly,  occasioned  by  many  of  the  ruined  edifices  of  the  city,  8lc.  having 
been  thrown  iqio  it  However,  it  still  serves  for  the  navigation  of  large  vessels, 
calledl  tartanSj  drawn  by  buffaloes,  which  bring  goods  to  Rome.  But  that  this 
river  cottld  not  hare  been  less  considerable  formerly  than  it  is  at  present,  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  ships,  or  lesser  vessels  of  burden,  which 
bad  been  used  not  only  in  supplying  Rome  with  cargoes  of  foreign  productions^ 
but  iko  for  importing  to  it  the  huge  and  ponderous  obelisks  of  granite,  brought 
from  Bgypt*  But  Phny,t  partial  to  Rome,  sorely  exaggerates,  when  he  makes 
this  fiver  as  considerable  as  the  Mile— '^  Quo  experimento  {ac.  bringing  an  ob^-^ 
lisk  to  Roaie)  patuit,  non  minus  aquarom  huic  amni  (sc»  Tiberis)  esse,  quam 
Kilo/' 

Here  it  oiay  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  flatness  of  bottom,  used  in 
constructing  of  ships  for  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  con&ned  to  the  make  of 
vessels  of  faurden,  but  was  equally  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  navts  longa, 
or  war  galleys  of  all  rates,  thereby  fitting  them  to  go  into  very  shallow  water, 
from  want  of  tide,  this  construction  was  necessary,  both  for  launching  vessels 
from  the  shore  into  the  sea,  and  for  hauling  them  up  from  it  to  the  land,  which 
was  frequently  practised— fifecftic^ioites,^  et  $ubdutiione$%  natium^  . 

Thus  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  crediting,  that  Paulus  Emilias,  as  related 
by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  that  great  man,  was  carried  up  the  Tiber  in  the  royal 
galley  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  captive,  having  no  less  than  sixteen 
ranks  of  oars  on  each  side,  and  decorated  with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

t  Hist.  Nat.  lib«  36.  c*  9*       %  Virgil.  iEn.  4.  v.  397 •        §  lb.  JEn.  1 .  v.  655. 
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Rome,  and  the  country  about  it,  suffers  much  from  time 
to  time  from  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  I  have  seen  boats 
in  several  streets  of  Rome.  These  inundations  may  be  ac- 
counted  for  from  various  causes. — i.  From  the  great  increase  of 
the  river,  produced  either  by  the  melting  of  snow,  or  immense 
falls  of  rain  in  the  mountains. — 2.  From  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  greatly  raised,  and  choked  up  with  the  quantity  of  earth 
and  sand  it  brings  down,  as  well  as  from  rubbish  thrown  into 

A  spectacle  so  new  and  magnificent  could  not  but  induce  tnany  of  the  Romans 
to  descend  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  meet,  and  then  to  accompany  it, 
while  proceeding  with  slow  majestic  motion  up  the  river;  and  thus  they  enjoyed 
that  striking  view  as  a  prelude  to  the  grand  triumph  afterwards  exhibited. 

The  Roman  and  other  ancient  war  galleys  were  denominated  biremes — tri" 
remes'-^quadriremes — quinqueremesj  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  oars, 
used  checkerways  above  each  other^  on  the  oblique  sides  of  these  galleys,  with  a 
correspondent  number  of  rowers,  respectively  occupying  horizontal  seats  of  two 
feet  in  length  within  the  side.  The  number  of  rowers  and  oars,  no  doubt,  coA* 
stituted  the  chief  moving  powers  of  these  ships.  For  it  appears  that  they  had 
not  any  standing  rigging  of  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  but  only  one  small  tempo- 
rary mastj  occasionally  put  up,  with  its  yard  and  sail,  to  aid  the  rowers  in  a  fair 
wind;  but  when  the  wind  was  contrary,  it  was  laid  down:  hence  dimiUre 
malum,  to  lower  or  let  down  the  mast,  was  a  sea  term  used  by  the  Romans, 

Bat,  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the  construtstion  of  the  ancient 
Roman  war  galleys,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  account,  which  my  learned  and 
much  esteemed  friend  John  Gillies,  LL.D.  has  given,  in  his  elegant  and  jodi- 
cions  history  of  Greece,*  of  a  model  executed  by  the  directions  of  General  Mel« 
ville,t  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  ingenious  discovery  of  the  arrange* 

« 

ment  of  the  ancient  rowers;  a  model  which  I  have  repeatedly  examined,  and 
considered  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  great  difficulty,  which  had  so  long 
ezeicised  and  eluded  all  the  researches  of  the  antiquarians. 

•  Note,  page  208,  of  Vol.  1.  ed  3.  8vo. 

f  See  General  Melville's  Roman  order  of  battle,  page  ^22* 
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it»  and  want  of  a  sufficient  fall  to  carry  it  off*— ^And^  3.  From 
violent  and  long  continued  south  winds^  blowing  on  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  prevent  its  free  current,  and  force  back  the 
water.  Other  reasons  might  be  added,  but,  I  think,  these  are 
sufficient  to  explain  this  effect.  I  formerly  observed,*  that 
these  south  winds,  blowing  up  much  sand  from  the  sea^  the 
land  has  greatly  increased  along  this  flat  coast. 

At  the  Ripetta  there  is  a  column,  on  which  is  marked  the 
height  to  which  the  Tiber  haS|  in  different  inundations,  rose. 

This  river  has  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  fish,  parti* 
cularly  for  the  sturioj  or  sturgeon,  and  the  lupus^  which  the 
modern  Romans  call  spigola,^  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  lucius,  or  pike. 

Much  treasure,  especially  statues,  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  If  this  is  true,  these  statues  must 
have  been  thrown  into  it  by  the  Romans,  to  conceal  them 
from  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Rome,  *  with  the  hope  of 
being  afterwards  able  to  draw  them  out ;  or  by  the  Christians, 
to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  heathens.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
said  that  proposals  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  popes 
to  clean  out  the  river,  in  order  to  recover  these  riches.  But, 
as  the  quantity  of  mud  with  which  it  is  choked  up  is  im- 
mense, and  the  depth  of  the  river  very  unequal,  it  could  not 
be  done  by  a  dragging  machine :  it  could  only  be  effectually 


S^9 


See  page  115* 
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done  by  changing  its  course,  which  would  be  attended  with 
great  expence  anid  much  inconvenience.  Besides,  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  mud,  in  the  hot  season,  might  prove  pestilential 
to  the  city. 

If  the  reader  desires  more  information  on  this  subject,  he 
may  consult — i.  II  Tevere  di  Giov,  Bat.  Modio — siu  DclF 
Tevere  di  Andrea  Bacci. — 3.  Descrizione  delle  Cagioni  delle 
Inondazioni  deir  Tevere,  eolla  pianta,  &c.  da  Andrea  Chiesa  e 
Bernardo  Gambarini,  ingegneri,  1744. 


C37J  ] 
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THE  BRIDGES. 

Seven  bridges  served  for  a  communication  between  the  city 
and  Transtiberim,  viz.  i.  Pons  JElius,  now  called  Ponte  S. 
Angelo;  a.  Pons  Triumpbalis,  now  destroyed;  3.  Pons  Jani^ 
culensis^  now  Ponte  Sisto ; .  4.  Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ponte  dei 
Quftttro  C^pi ;  5.  Pons  Cestius,  now  Ponte  Ferrato ;  6.  Pons 
Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  now  Ponte  S.  Maria^  but,  being 
broken  down,  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ponte 
Rotto ;  and  7«  Pons  SuUiciuSj  now  destroyed.  I  shall  examine 
these  bridges  in  their  order. 

I  begin  with  the  Pons  Mlius^  being  the  highest  up  the  1.  Pom 
river.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  /Elius  Hadrianus,  from  *'**' 
whom  it  was  named.  It  served  for  an  access  to  his  superb 
njausokum.  Moles  Hadriani,  whkh  he  erected  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  opposite  to  that  of  Augustus.* — "  Fecit  (Ha- 
drianus) et  sui  nominis  pontem,  et  sepulcrum  juxta  Tiberim.^'f 
By  this  bridge  the  mausoleum  was,  in  a  manner,  united  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  Pons  Mlius^  elegant,  light,  and  solid, 
consists  of  seven  arches,  viz.  three  great  arches  in  the  middle, 
and  two  small  ones  on  each  side.  Piranesi,  as  an  architect, 
seems  with  attention  to  have  examined  this  bridge  and  the 
mausoleum :  he  has  given  plates  to  explain  their  construction, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.;];    He  has  traced 

*  See  page  252.  i*  Spartian.  V.  Hadriani,  c.  19* 

X  Pixw.  Ant.  Rom.  Tom.  4.  tab.  4.  to  tab.  J  2,  inclusive., 
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their  foundations  so  minutely,  that  one  would  think  he  had 
assisted  at  the  building  of  them.  I  am  indeed  afraid  that 
much  of  this  is  ideal ;  bat  his  ingenious  remarks  may  be  useful 
to  artists. 

By  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  published  by  Erizzo  *  it  appears 
that  this  bridge  was  originally  ornamented  with  statues,  but 
what  these  were  we  know  not,  as  none  of  them  now  remain. 
However,  when  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
he  added  the  elegant  parapet,  on  which  he  placed  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  ten  statues  of  angels,  carry- 
ing emblems  representing  different  parts  of  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  executed  by  the  scholars  of  Bernini,  from  the  designs 
of  that  master,  who  himself  is  said  to  have  executed  the  statue, 
which  bears  the  inscription  of  the  cross. 

Mausoleum         Dio  Cassius*f  says  that  Hadrian  built  his  mausoleum,  because 

that  of  Augustus  was  already  full  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  believe  that  so  great  a  monument  as  that  of  Augustus 
could  have  been  then  filled  with  the  imperial  dead.  I  am  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  that  Hadrian  erected  his  from  vanity,  to 
outdo  Augustus  in  magnificence.  For  the  Moles  Hadriani  was 
the  most  superb  sepulchral  monument  ever  constructed  at 
Rome. 


A  square  base  of  a  great  height  supported  a  vast  rotonda, 
surrounded   with,  an   open    portico   of  Corinthian   columns. 

^  Discorso  sopra  le  Medaglie  Antichi.  t  Vita  HadriaDi. 


of  Hadrian. 
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Above  the  cornice  of  this  portico  were  placed  many  statues. 
It  was  terminated  with  a  tbolus,  which  'was  likewise  sur- 
rounded with  statues;  and  over  which  was  placed  a  brazen 
pin,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  one  preserved  at  the 
Vatican.  On  each  corner  of  the  square  base  was  a  man 
holding  a  horse,  much  in  the  same  attitude  with  those  that 
stood  in  Constantine's  baths,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,*  which 
has  led  some  antiquaries  to  suppose,  that  Ccfhstantine  had 
taken  them  from  this  monument.  Such  is  the  description 
generally  given  of  Hadrian *s  mausoleum  ;  and  such  is  it 
represented  to  have  been  in  a  print,  in  the  author's  collec- 
tion, engraved  by  Henricus  Von  Schoel,  and  published  at 
Rome,  1583. 

The  whole  of  this  monument  had  been  incrusted  with  mar- 
ble.  The  elegant  columns,  as  I  have  observed,*f  that  ornament 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  road,  are  reckoned  to 
have  been  taken  from  this  sepulchre :  and  the  immense  sar- 
cophagus of  porphyry  which  I  saw  in  the  church  of  S.  Con- 
stanza,  on  the  via  Nomentana,X  is  a  proof  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  sepulchral  urns  formerly  placed  in  this  singular  mo- 
nument. 

The  situation  as  well  as  the  extent  of  this  mausoleum, 
pointed  it  out  for  a  place  of  defence,  when  the  barbarous 
nations  invaded  Italy.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Goths 
and  Belisarius*     In  these  different  attacks  it  must  have  greatly 

•  See  page  «29.        t  See  page  120.        %  See  page  49. 
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suffered.    It  is  said  that  the  besieged  broke  the  statues^  and 
launched  their  fragments  on  the  besi^ers. 

About  the  year  593,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Qreat^  Rome  was  afflicted  with  a  plague.  It  was  then  pretended 
that  an  sngel  was  seen  on  the  top  of  this  building,  putting 
a  sword  into  a  scab^^rd  ;  which  was  considered  as  a  mark  of 
the  cessation  of  the  plague ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  vision, 
the  pope  gave  the  name  of  Castel  S.  Angela  to  the  Moles  Ha^ 
driani,  by  which  it  is  now  known ;  and  the  Pons  Mlius,  for 
the  same  reason,  was  called  Ponte  Sunt  Angflo. 

This  castle,  for  such  we  must  now  consider  it,  was  defended 
by  Crecentius  Nomentanus,  about  the  year  985,  against  the 
Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  popes,  from  time  to  time,  have  added  to  its  fortifica- 
tions. But  the  last  and  great  improvement  was  made  by 
Urban  VIII.  who  completed  the  foss^  and  bastions  towards 
the  meadows ;  so  that  it  is  now  the  citadel  of  Rome. 

Alexander  VI.  caused  a  covered  gallery  supported  by  arches, 
to  be  made  between*  the  Vatican  palace  and  this  castle,  to 
which  the  popes  may  retire,  in  case  of  a  popular  tumult,  or 
any  sudden  danger. 

It  is  from  this  castle  that  the  superb  fireworks,  given  on 
the  eve  *and  festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  eve  and  day  of 
the  pope's  coronation,  are  annually  displayed. 
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Opposite  to  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  I  observed,  when  the  2.  ^^^.Tn 
river  Wds  low,  the  remairis  of  the  Pons  Triumpbalis.    When, 
,  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  I  have  not  beert  able  to  discover. 
It  was  the  communicaticm  from  the  triumphal  ro^d  to  the 
Campus  Martius.* 

Of  the  triumphal  gate  there  are  no  vestiges*  Antiquarians 
are  at  a  loss  where  to  place  it*  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  this  question,  yet  I  think  this  gate,  appropriated  to 
those  only  who  obtained  the  honours  of  triumph,  probably 
stood  between  the  Flumentan  and  Carmental  gates,  before  An- 
r^lian  inclosed  the  Campus  Martius  within  the  walls  of  the 
eity.^f  The  triumphal  prrocession,  the  most  august  of  all 
^hows,  passed  by  the  Flaminian  Circus,^  through  this  gate, 
to  the  Circus  Maximi:iS9§  and  round  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Via  Sacra,||  which  led  directly  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  to  whom  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  enemy  were 
with  pomp'  presented. 

The*  Pons  Janiculensis  was  probably  thus  named,  [because  5.  Pons  Ja- 
it  was  placed  opposite  to  the  Mons  Janiculus ;  bul  I-  cannot  ^^  ^^^ 
trace  its  history.     After  having  been  broken  down^  it  was  re- 
built by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  is  now  known  by  the  Aame  of         o 
PonU  Sisto. — Along  this  bridge,  a  branch  of  the  Aqm  Saha^^ 
tina  is  carried  from  the  noble  fountain  on  the  Mom  Aureus^% 
aftd  falls  into'  a  bason  at  the  Strada  Julia. 

^  Sec  page  ISO.         t  See  page  306.         %  See  page  298. 
§  See  page  SI9.  U  See  page  340.  ,        %  See  page  129. 
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The  island 
and  temple 
ofiEscula- 
pius. 


The  island,  in  the  Tiber,    formerly  called  that  of  lEscula^ 

pius^  or  the    Isola  Sacra,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  St. 

Bartholomew,  from  a  church  there  dedicated  to  that  Apostle, 

and  built  on  the   foundations  of  the    temple  of  the  god  of 

health. 


4.  Pons  Fa- 
bricius. 

5.  Pods  Ces- 
tius. 


The  bridge  that  leads  into  the  island,  from  the  side  towards 
the  Capitol,  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  now  called  Ponte  dei  quat^ 
tro  Capi ;  and  the  bridge  towards  the  Janiculum  is  the  Pons 
Cprfm^,  vulgarly  named  Ponte  Ferrato.  The  inscriptions  on 
these  bridges  are  so  defaced,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
who  the  Fabricius  and  Cestius  were,  by  whom  they  were 
built.  But  that  they  were  repaired  by  Valentinian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian,  appears  from  an  inscription  still  entire.*  This 
island  was  therefore  sometimes  named — ^*  inter  duos  pontes." 


Island  9  bow- 
formed. 


o 


The  Romans,  -f  always  fond  of  giving  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  the  beginnings  of  their  city,  pretended  that  this 
island  was  formed  by  the  corn,  sown  by  Tarquin  the  Proud 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  having  been  cut  down  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  by  order  of  the  consuls.  For  they  considered 
that  the  tyrant's  having  sown,  for  his  own  use,  a  field  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  was  a  profanation ;  they  would  not  therefore 
allow  the  people  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  But  the 
river,  at  that  season,  being  low,  the  corn  stopped  here,  and 
thus  produced  the  island.     Though  this  beginning  of  it  may 

•  Antichita  di  Roma  delF  Venuti,  Tom.  2.  p.  92. 

t  Livy,  1.  2.  c.  5.«— '-^Dion.  Hal.  L  5.  c.  2.  sect*  ig,— — Plutarch'a  Life  of 
Poplicola. 
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not  be  true,  and  only  given  by  the  Roman  historians  to  em-* 
hellish  their  history,  yet  we  know  that  islands  in  rivers  are 
frequently  formed  from  very  small  beginnings.  A  few  stones 
or  trees  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  any  other  obstruction,  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  :  sand  and  mud  will  soon  collect  about 
it,  which  with  time,  will  increase  its  extent,  and  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  every  future  inunda- 
tion of  the  river,  by  depositing  new  matter,  will  add  to  its 
height,  till  it  comes  to  a  level  with  its  banks.  But  that  the 
island  had  been  heightened  by  art,  appears  from  the  ramparts 
still  remaining,  and  is  acknowledged  even  by  Livy* — *'  Postea 
credo  additas  moles,  manuque  adjutum,  ut  tam  eminens  area, 
firmaque  templis  quoque  ac  porticibus  sustinendis  essct/'«~ 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  looo  feet  English,  and  its 
breadth  300.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  a  galley,  especially 
the  end  where  stood  the  temple  of  iEsculapius. 

About  the  year  of  Rome  463,  the  city  and  Campagnia  suf«« 
fared  from  a  plague.  To  remove  this  calamity,  the  senate 
consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  by  which  they  were  directed,  as 
the  only  remedy,  to  bring  i^sculapius  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome. 
An  embassy  was  therefore  sent,  which  was  well  received  by 
the  Epidaurians ;  who  conducted  them  to  their  temple,  and 
the  serpent  which  they  worshipped  there,  under  the  name  of 
.^jsculapius,  followed  the  embassadors  into  their  ship.  He 
remained  in  the  cabin  of  Q.  Ogulnius,  the  head  of  the  em-f 

*  Liy.  1. 2.  c.  5. 


« 
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bassy,  till  they  arrived  at  Rome ;  when  he  quitted  the  ship, 
and  swam  into  the  island,  where  a  temple  was  built  for  him. 
Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  this  wonderful  event.*  And 
to  perpetuate  its  memory,  we  still  see  the  figure  of  a  ser- 
pent cut  on  the  stones  that  served  for  the  foundatbn  of  the 
temple. 

Antoninus  Pius  has  likewise  recorded  this  history  on  a  me- 
dallion, inscribed — tesculapivs— on  the  reverse  of  which  we 
observe  the  serpent  springing  from  the  prow  of  the  ship  into 
the  island,  and  the  river  god  Tiber,  half  above  the  water, 
ready  to  receive  him.  This  medallion  has  beeh  published  by 
several  authors,  particularly  by  Spanhemius,*f  by  Spon,I  and 
by  Overbeke.§ 

The  placing  this  temple  in  the  island  was  proper ;  for  it 
gave  a  command  of  water  for  baths,  as  well  as  for  ablutions, 
and  drink,  which  might  be  prescribed  by  the  oracle,  to  the 
sick  who  carQe  to  consult  the  god. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Romans  should  have 
added  the  god  of  health  to  the  many  deities  whom  they  bor- 
rowed from  Greece  and  other  countries.  His  festival  was 
observed,  with  great  solemnity,  the  first  day  of  January; 

•  Li^  1.  11.  fpitomae. — ^V^U  M^x.. L  i.e.  8, 

t  De  PrsestaDtia  et  Usu  Numismatum.  Diss.  S*  p.  181.  ed.  £Ig«  ]671« 

X  R^cberches  Curienses  d'  Antiquity,  Diss.  31. 

^  Avanzi  dell' Antica  Boma,  tradotta  da  Paylo  Rolli,  p.  301. 
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probably  to  render  hifrt  propitious  to  Rome>  and  to  prevent 
the  plague^  and  other  epidemical  diseases,  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

This  temple  of  iEsfcul^pius  was  long  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  numbers  of  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  htte.  The  votive  inscripfiorls,  on  a  table  of 
marble,  foiAid  among  its  ruins,  and  now  preserv'ed  in  th^ 
Faitiese  collection,  are  a  proof  of  it..  They  hav6  been  long 
since  published  by  Hieronymus  Mercarial^  in  his  book,  De 
Arte  Gymna8tica.*-^Bti^  my  late  ingenious  friend  Mr.  James 
Russell,  author  of  the  Letters  frOm  a  young  Painter,  &c^ 
copied  and  imitated  the  form  of  the  characters  of  these  in«- 
scriptlottisr  With  the  greNtest  accuracy.  He  intended. to  have 
published  them,  along  with  Some  othdr  curious  itisoriptions, 
traced  in  the  sam6  manner,  but  death  prevehted  him.  I  know 
not  what  is  become  6f  Mr.  Russell's  platen  but  as  hef  gave  me 
an  impression  of  it,  which  I  preserve,  I  have  had  it  ^cactly 
re^ngraved,  and  here  jx^esent  it  to  the  learned  and  curious 
reader.-fr 

These  inscriptions  may  be  thus  translated. 

u^^  In  these  days  the  god,  (.Ssculapius)  adoKmished  by 
the  oracle,  answered  one  Caius,  who  was  blind,  that  he  should 
go  to  the  right  side  of  the  altar  and  worship ;  afterwards  from 

*  Lib.  1.  c  I.  t  See  plate  X. 
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the  right  to  go  to  the  left,  and  place  his  five  fingers  upon  the 
altar,  and  lift  up  his  hands  and  lay  them  upon  his  own  eyes, 
and  he  recovered  his  sight  directly ;  the  people  standing  by 
and  rejoicing  together  with  him,  that  such  great  miracles 
were  performed  under  our  Emperor  Antoninus/' 

2.  "  The  god  (^sculapius)  answered  by  the  oracle  to  Lu- 
cius, who  had  a  pleurisy,  and  was  despaired  of  by  every  man, 
to  come  and  take  from  the  altar  some  ashes,  and  mix  them 
together  with  wine,  and  put  them  on  his  side,  and  he  was 
cured;  and  he  f  publicly  returned  thanks  to  the  god,  and  the 
people  congratulated  with  him." 

3.  "The  god,  (JEsculapius)  by  .means  of  the  oracle,  ad- 
monished Julianus,  who  vomited  blood,  despaired  of  by  every 
man,  to  come  and  take  pine  berries  from  the  altar,  and  eat 
them  with  honey  for  three  days,  and  he  was  cured ;  and  com- 
ing forth,  he  publicly  returned  thanks  before  the  people." 

4. '<  The  god  (^sculapius)  admonished,  by  means  of  the 
oracle,  Valerius  Aper,  a  blind  soldier,  to  come  and  take  the 
blood  out  of  a  white  cock,  to  beat  it  up  together  with  honey 
and  colly rium,  and,  for  three  days,  put  it  upon  his  eyes ;  and 
he  recovered  his  sight ;  and  he  came  forth,  and  gave  thanks 
in  a  public  manner  to  the  god/' 

From  the  first  inscription  we  observe,  that  these  miracles 
were  performed  in  the  time  of  Antoninus ;  but  that  this  must 
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have  been  Antoninus  Pius,  appears  from  the  medallion  of  that 
emperor,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  of  which  these 
pretended  miracles  probably  suggested  the  idea.* 

* 

Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  votive  tables  placed  in  this  tem- 
pie,  but  which  are  now  lost.  Various  medical  prescriptions 
were  likewise  inscribed  on  its  walls :  among  others,  we  leam 
from  Pliny ,-f  that  on  a  table  of  stone  in  the  portico,  was  en- 
graved, in  verse,  the  recipe  for  making  the  confectio  tberiaca 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  reckoned  an  antidote  against  all 
sorts  of  poison.  The  great  naturalist,  as  well  as  Galen,|  have 
preserved  to  us  that  recipe ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  with 
the  tberiac,  commonly  called  Venice  treacle,  composed  and  im- 
proved by  the  moderns. 

The  sick  used  to  be  carried  to  the  temple  and  placed  there, 
according  to  certain  rites,  that,  when  asleep,  they  might  be 
advised  by  ^sculapius  of  their  proper  remedy. § 

It  was  common  for  the  patient,  after  having  been  exposed 
some  nights  in  the  temple,  without  being  cured,  to  depart,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     PIautus[|  makes  Cappadox  quit 

*  Tacitus  relates  two  miracles  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria.  A  poor 
man,  known  to  be  blind,  threw  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  begged  that 
he  would  anoint  his  cheeks,  and  the  circle  of  his  eyes,  with  his  imperial  spittle; 
for  such  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis  advised  him  to  ask.— The  other,  whose  hand 
was  paraljtic^  desired  he  would  put  his  foot  on  and  walk  over  it.  Vespasian 
having  consented  to  do  so,  they  both  immediately  recovered.    Hist.  1.  4.  c.  81* 

t  Nat.  Hist,  1.  20.  c.  24.  %  L.  2.  De  Antidot.  c.  14. 

§  Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  S.  |  Curculio,  act  £•  sc.  1. 
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the  temple  in  despair,  because  in  plaoe 
became  worse : — 


€t 


Migrare  certum  est  jam  nunc  d  fano  forks, 
Quando  ulEsculapii  jam  sentio  sententiam ; 
Ut  qui  me  nihili  faciat,  salvam  velit ; 
Valetudo  decrescit,  aocrescit  labor." 


Slaves,  of  whose  recovery  there  was  no  hope,  were  exposed 
in  this  temple,,  and,  if  health  was  restored  to  them,  they  ac- 
quired their  liberty.* 

Notwithstanding  the  superstition  of  the  Romans,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
pire, when  various  sects  of  Greek  philosophers  came  among 
them,  many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  became  sceptics,  and 
ridiculed  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  appears  from 
Cicero's  Dialogues  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  for  there  we  find 
Cotta,  a  Roman  pontiff  and  great  magistrate,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, advance,  that  diseases  are  cured  by  natural  means, 
and  not  by  divine  interventions.  Thus  he  gives  more  credit 
to  Hippocrates  than  to  iEscuJapius. — "  Nee  ego  multorum 
aegrorum  salutem  non  ab  Hippocrate  potius,  quam  ab  iiEscu- 
lapio  datam  judico/'-j* 

Two  other  temples  are  mentioned  to  have  stood  on  this 
island,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,|  and  Faunus.§    No  part  of  these 

•  Sqet.  V.  Glaud.  c.  25.  f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  S.  c.  38* 

X  liv.  1.  34.  c.  53.  §  Uv.  1.  33.  c.  42. 
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remains ;  but,  accdlrding  to  Vitruvius,*  they  were  of  that  spe- 
cie^  of  architecture  called  prostylos.-^^'*  Hujus  exemplar  est  in 
insula  Tibertina  in  lede  Jovis,  et  Fauni/' 

An  Egyptian  obelisk,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  had  pro- 
bably been  placed  in  the  island ;  a  fragment  of  which  still  re- 
mains before  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew.*f 

T)ie  ingenious  Piranesl^  has  presented  us  with  an  eL^ant 
little  plan  of  the  island  and  its  buildings ;  but  it  is  ideal ;  for 
surely  there  are  not  sufficient  remains  of  these  ancient  buildings, 
to  have  enabled  him  thus  to  trace  them. 

Below  the  island  is  the  Pons  Senatorms^  or  Palhtinus,  for  6.  Pons  8e 
both  these  names  are  given  to  it  by  the  antiquaries*     It  had,  "*^®"'*'* 
however,  in  modern  times,  been*called  Ponte  Santa  Maria^ 
either  from  an  image  of  *tbe  Virgin  placed  on  it,  or  from  the ' 
church  of  S.  Maria  Egyptiaca,  which  I  mentiQned,§  La  its  vi- 
cinity.    But  two  of  its  arches  having  been  broken  down  by 
an^  inundation  of  the  river,  in  1589,  it  reraaips  impassable; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  now  named  Ponte  Ratio. 
From  what  remains,  this  bridge  appears  tq  have  been,  spacbus 
and  handsome. 

The  last  bridge  in  my  order,  though  the  first  built  at  Rome^  7.  Pom  Sub. 
is  the  Pons  Subiicius,  the  work  of  Ancu5  Martins.] j.   Towards  ^*^*"** 

•  Vitr.  1.3.  c.  J. 

^  It  18  pablibhed  by  Piranesi,  Ant.  Rom.  Toi«.  4^  tftv.  14. 

%  Firanesi,  ib.  §  See  page  312.  ||  Liv.  1. 1.  c.  S3. 
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the  Ripa  grande  I  saw  some  of  its  foundations*  It  was  con- 
structed with  wood,  when  defended  by  Horatius  Cocles;  but 
after  that  event  the  planks,  with  which  it  was  covered,  were  laid 
across,  without  being  fixed  with  nails,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  easily  removed  in  any  sudden  danger.  Pliny,*  mention- 
ing buildings  without  nails,  has  taken  notice  of  this  circumstance 
— '*  quod  item  Romse  in  ponte  Sublicio  religiosum  est ;  postea- 
quam  Coclite  Horatio  defendente  aegre  revulsus  est." — However, 
it  is  said  that,  in  later  times,  this  bridge,  which  is  now  destroyed, 
was  rebuilt  with  stone. 

In  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  SubUcius,  we  naturally  re- 
collect  the  story  of  Horatius  Cocles.  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
sium,  in  Hetruria,  ally  to  the  Tarquins,  rendered  himself  master 
of  the  castellum  on  the  Janiculum.  The  Romans  marched  out 
to  attack  Porsena,  but  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to  re-cross 
*  this  bridge  with  great  precipitation.  At  last  Horatius  Cocles, 
along  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herrainius,  afraid  lest  Porsena 
might  have  pursued  his  advantage,  and  entered  Rome,  resolved 
to  defend  the  end  of  the  bridge,  towards  the  Janiculum.  The 
arms  of  Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken  in  the  violence 
of  the  action,  they  retired ;  and  Horatius  Cocles  alone  defended 
the  bridge,  till  the  Romans  had  destroyed  as  much  of  its  end 
towards  the  city,  as  to  render  it  impassable.  Then  the  hero, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and,  amidst 
a  shower  of  darts,  swam  over.  For  this  heroic  action  the  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  bestQwed 
pn  him  land  and  other  presents. 

*  Lib.  36.  c.  1 5. 
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s 

I  shall  now  cross  the  river,  and  enter  into  the  Transtibe rim, 
by  the  modem  Italians  named  il  Trastevere.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Rome.  It  is  the  plain  that  lies  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Janiculum  hill. 

Livy*  tells  us,  that  it  was  added  to  the  city  by  Ancus 
Martius. — <'  Janiculum  qubque  adjectum ;  non  inopia  loci,  sed 
ne  quando  ea  arx  hostium  esset/' — But,  as  the  Tiber  was  the 
boundary  between  Hetruria  and  Latium,'f  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Romans  .ventured  to  build  much  in  the  Transtiberim, 
before  they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Hetruria. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  were  low  people  brought 
from  different  parts  of  Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  city.  Here  the  meanest  trades 
and  manufactories  were  carried  on.  Thus  Martial,;};  satiriz- 
ing a  prostitute  who  had  an  offensive  breath,  compares  her  to 
several  nasty  objects,  and  among  others  to  a  dog-skinner  in  the 
Transtiberim : 

^  Non  detracta  cani  Transtiberina  cutis/' 


iv.  1. 1.  c.  33.— Vide  Dioo.  Hal.  1.  3.  c.  14.  §  3.  t  See  page  315. 

X  Lib.  6«  ep.  93. 
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Though  there  are  now  several  fine  churches,  hospitals,  and 
great  palaces  in  the  Trastevere,  yet  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
low  people,  who  consider  themselves  as  a  different  race  from 
the  other  Romans :  they  seem  to  retain  a  certain  rusticity ;  and 
when  any  tumults  happen  at  Rome^  they  are  always  observed 
to  figure  in  them. 

Publius  Victor  and  the  antiquaries  give  lists  of  baths,  nau- 
machias,  and  other  monuments,  that  formerly  ornamented  the 
Trastevere ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  their  situations, 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  mere  conjecture, 


St.  Cecilia. 
No.  52. 


An  object,  however,  that  deserves  our  attention,  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  amiable  patroness  of  mu- 
sic ;  that  divine  art,  by  which,  according  to  the  poet,*  "  she 
drew  an  angel  down/'  This  elegant  church  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  saint's  house ;  and  her  bath,  in  which  she 
was  martyred,  about  the  year  932,  is  converted  into  a  chapel. 
In  this  chapel  I  observed,  in  the  walls,  earthen  pipes  or  flues, 
by  which  hot  air  had  been  conveyed  into  the  bath.  They  are 
the  only  flues  of  this  kind  hitherto  discovered  among  the  ancient 
baths  of  Rome. 


Porta  Septi- 
miaiia. 


Near  to  the  little  but  elegant  Farnese  palace,  I  observed  a 
ruin,  commonly  called  Porta  Septimiana.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
gate,  and  the  andent  walls  went  in  that  direction,  before  Au- 
relian  extended  the  dty  on  this  side  the  Tiber. 


*  See  Dryden*8  Ode,  in  honour  of  St.  Cedlia'i  daj. 
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The  ^eat  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trasteveriy  is  buih  on  the  Tabcma 
firfdndations  cf  nn  «ricienl  buildi«ig*  It  is  gentmlly  sup{X)sed  to  noI'a*. 
have  been  the  Taberna  Metitoria,  f^robably  a  milrtary  hospital. 
Eusebius*  tells  us  that,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  fountain 
erf  oil  rose  up  here,  so  copious  that  it  ram  into  the  Tiber:  from 
fMs  di'cumstance  the  church  has  been  sometimes  named-^ 
S.  Maria  adfontem  oleL-^Be  this  as  it  nmy,  to  preserve  the  toft- 
dition,  an  inscription  is  placed  near  the  great  altar-^i^FONs  ouoi. 
-^This  church  is  chiefly  constructed  with  materials  that  be- 
longed to  former  buildings.  Here  I  observed  some  noble  looic 
columns,  on  the  centre  of  whose  volutes  is  cut,  in  basso-relievo, 
the  bust  of  Harpocrate9  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  the  symbol 
of  silence. 

I  have  already  mentioned  *f  that  the  Mons  Vaticanus^  and  MonsVaU- 
its  circumjacent  plain,  was  added  to  the  city  by  the  Popes.  ^*""*' 
Butft  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 


That  Nero's  Circus  ran  along  the  side  of  the  sacristy  of  the  Nero's  Cir- 
church  of  St.  Peter,  appears  from  the  noble  obelisk;];  that  ^"no.  54. 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1.  f  See  page  24. 

X  This  obelisk,  of  one  piece  of  granite,  but  without  hieroglyphics,  had,  accord- 
ing to  riiny,  1.  3Q,  ell.  been  cut  out  of  the  quarries  of  Sjene,  and  erected  at 
Heliopolis  by  Nuncoreus  son  of  Sesbstrts  )cing  of  £gypt.  It  was  fmn-lhence 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  who  dedicated  it  to  AugustQS  nod  to  l^ilMtni* 
Nero  afterwards  f»laced  it  in  bis  circue,  where  it  remained,  till  Pope  Sixtus  ¥« 
bad  it  erected  at  a  great  expence,  before  the  facade  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  cele* 
brated  architect  Dominico  Fontana.  The  shaft  of  this.obelisk  is  ]]3|  palms; 
and  the  height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross^  is  190 
palms. — See  Descrizione  del-  VetioaDo  da  Obaitlacd,  Tom.  1.  p.  5. 
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ornamented  its  spina^  and  which  remained  standing  there,  till 
it  was  removed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  who  h!ad  it  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  colonnade  of  this  wonderful  temple. 

The  circus  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  its  mate- 
rials, with  which  the  original  church  of  St.  Peter  Iiad  been 
built.  But  though  there  are  no  remains^  of  it,  still  it  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  unobserved.  It  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended  from  the  church  of  S«  Martha  to  the  first  step  of  the 
portico  of  S.  Peter. 

Seneca  and  Burrhus  seem  to  have  wished  to  prevent  Nero 
from  appearing  as  a  charioteer  and  a  comedian.     But  when 

« 

their  advice  was  rejected,  they  caused  this  circus  which  had 
been  begun  by  Caligula,  to  be  finished  for  him ;  where  he  might 
conduct  a  chariot,  unseen  by  the  people.  At  last  his  vanity 
invited  the  people  to  see  him,  whose  applauses  encouraged  his 
passion  for  these  diversions.  It  was  to  diminish  his  own  in- 
famy that,  by  largesses,  he  engaged  many  persons  of  noble  fa* 
milies  to  imitate  his  example.— ^<<  Nam  et  ejus  flagitium  est, 
qui  pecuniam  oh  delicta  potius  dedit,  quam  ne  delinquerent/'* 
— Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  people  regretted  the  death  of  Nero. 
The  sagacipus  historian  could  npt  have  given  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  those  times.  The  Romans,  enslaved,  as- 
pired no  higher  than  to  have  food  and  amusements ; — panem  et 
circenses. '^^They  did  not  see  that  Nero  was  a  tyrant,  a  matri- 
cide^ a  monster;   they  only  considered  him  as  a  prince  who 


P  Tacitus,  aoD*  1. 14*  c.  14^ 
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multiplied  their  diversions,  particularly  those  ^  of  the  circus,  in 
which  he  himself  was  a  principal  actor. 

The  rotonda,  which  long  served  for  the  <Mily  sacristy  of  St. 
Peter,  is  reckoned  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  it  stood 
at  the  side  of  Nero's  circus.  Perhaps  it  was  built  on  the  spot, 
where  tradition  made  an  oracle  give  responses ;  and  from  Fa- 
ticinium,  this  hill  might  have  been  called  Vaticanus.  Other 
etymologies,  however,  have  been  given  for  this  name.* 


The  many  aqueducts,  by  which  rivers,  if  I  may  be  allowed  Aqaedacts. 
the  expression,of  excellent  water  wereconveyed  to  Rome,  have 
been  justly  considered  among  the  most  magnificent,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  works  of  the  Romans.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected  that  I  should  have  traced  particularly  these  aqueducts. 
i  have  mentioned  such  of  them  as  occurred  in  my  survey ; 
but  to  have  traced  them  minutely,  from  their  various  and  dis- 
tant sources,  to  the  final  distribution  of  their  water  in  Rome, 
is  a  subject  so  extensive  and  intricate,  that  it  would  require  a 
work  apart.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  undertake  it,  as 
it  has  been  done  by  Frontinus,-f  by  Fabrettus,J  and  by  Alberto 
Cassio,§  to  whose  learned  works  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  cu- 
rious reader. 


*  A.  Gelliuiyl.  \6,  c.  17.  t  D^  Aqusednctibus  Urbis  Roin».  Stadio 

JoanDis  Poleni.  Patayii,  1799.  4to.  %  ^^  Aqois  et  Aquaeductibos 

Veteris  Romie.  $  Corse  dell*  Aqoe  Aniicbe  e  Moderne  di  Roma. 
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sion. 


The  conciu-       Thuis,  acoording  to  my  plan,  have  I  completed  thb  remarks 

I  purposed  to  make  on  the  remaints  of  antiquity  to  he  seen  at 
Rome,  and  in  its  environs.  They  are  the  result  of  considerable 
readings  and  an  attentive  ekatntnation  of  the  mohuments  them- 
Iselves  on  the  spot^  during  a  number  of  years,  that  I  resided  in 
that  city;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  exact  an  account 
as  their  present  shattered  state  would  permit. 

This  inquiry,  full  of  variety  and  ancient  anecdote,  has 
afforded  much  pleasure  to  my  own  mind ;  and  after  a  Icxig 
lapse  of  time,  I  stilU  in  imagination,  frequently  tread  over  this 
classical  ground,  and  never  without  the  recollected  satisfaction 
I  enjoyed  in  the  agreeable  pursuit 
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THE  NASONIAN  SEPULCHRE. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ROME. 
SIR, 

A  9  e??rci§e  ip  ^jutr^mely  necessary  here  to  preserve  health  >  I 
frequently  make  little  recursions  round  the  city.  A  few  days 
ago  I  strolled  as  far  as  th^  Nasonian  sepulchre,  commonly 
palled.  Ot^Vf '5  tomb.  This  monument^  cut  out  of  the  rock  that 
overtops  the  via  Flaminid,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
beyond  the  bridge  named  Ponte  MoU^,  formerly  Pons  Milvius. 
It  was  discovered^  in  the  year  1674,  by  die  workmen  repair* 
ing  that  road.* 

To  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  been  the  religious 
care  of  all  nations.  Dreadful  was  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of 
sepulchral  rites.  Till  these  were  performed  properly,  at  least 
the  body  covered  with  earth,  the  credulous  Roman  believed 
that  Charon  would  qot  recmve  the  soul  into  his  boat,  and  coum 
duct  it  to  the   delightful  Elysium  ;  but  that  it  wandered  an 

•  See  page  S9* 
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hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  dismal  Styx.    Hence  -Virgil 
makes  the  Sibyl  inform  iEneas : 

<<  Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  haec  litora  circum  : 
Tum  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt/'* 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead.  But  inhumation  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  universal  practice :  dust  to  dust.  Burning  too  had- 
been  early  received  at  Rome.  It  was  introduced,  perhaps, 
to  facilitate  the  me;ans  of  bringing  home,  and  preserving,  the 
ashes  of  the  brave  citizens  who  had  lost  their  lives  abroad  in 
defence  of  their  country  ;  as  well  as  topre  vent  the  remains  of 
the  dead  from  being  dug  up  and  insulted  by  their  enemies^ 
Some  of  the  great  families  of  Rome,  however,  continued  long 
the  custom  of  inhumation.  Sylla,  the  dictator,  was  the  first  - 
of  the  Cornelian  family  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt ; 
afraid,  probably,  lest  the  Marian  faction  might  do  to  his  body 
what  he  had  barbarously  done  to  that  of  Marius,  viz.  to  tear  it 
from  the  grave,  and  throw  it  into  the  river.-f 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  did  not  bum  the  bodies 
of  children  before  they  got  their  teeth, — "  Hominem  prius- 
quam  genito  dente  cremari,  mos  gentium  non  est*'J— This 
custom  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Juvenal. §— 

♦  -En.  1. 6.  V.  327.        t  Cic.  de  Legibus,  1.  «.— Plin.  Hist.  NaU  1.  7.  c  54, 
X  Piin.  1.  7.  c.  16.  §  Sal.  15.  v.  138. 
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*'  Naturae  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adultae 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans, 
Et  minor  igne  rogi. 


.:  *» 


Sensible  how  much  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  must 
corrupt  the  purity  of  the  air  of  populous  cities,  the  Romans, 
by  a  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  made  it  unlawful  to  bury  or  burn 
the  dead  within  the  city.— "  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito,  neve  urito.^'* — ^The  senate  and  people,  however, 
sometimes  dispensed  with  this  law;  particularly  in  favour  of 
the  emperors,  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  of  personages  who 
had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  state. 

The  Romans  therefore  commonly  placed  their  sepulchres 
near  the  highways.  They  had  several  reasons  for  this  custom. 
It  admonished  travellers  to  wish  rest  to  the  souls  of  the  dead ; 
it  awakened  in  their  minds  many  moral  reflections ;  and  made 
them  ambitious  to  imitate  the  virtues  and  to  detest  the  vices 
of  the  persons  to  whose  memories  these  tombs  were  erected. 

« 

It  was  natural  for  those  whose  characters  were  stained  with 
vices  or  follies,  or  whose  lives  had  passed  in  obscurity,  to  wish 
to  be  buried  in  some  remote  corner,  that  they  might  thereby 
escape  the  censure  of  passengers.  It  was  this^  perhaps,  made 
Propertius  say— 

**  Di  faciant,  mea  ne  terrd  locet  ossa  frequenti 
Qu^  facit  assiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter.^*f 

*  Tab.  X.  de  jure  sacro.  t  Lib.  3«  eleg.  16. 
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The  via  Flaminia  and  via  Latina  were  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  sepulchral  monuments  that  ornamented  them.  Ju- 
venal, to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
vices  he  satirised,  pretends  that  he  attacks  the  dead  buried 
on  those  roads : — 


€€ 


Experiar,  quid  concedatur  in  illos 


Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  citiis,  atque  Latina/** 

It  was  usual  to  build  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
although  they  were  not  buried  in  them.  Such  a  tomb  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  xtvorcupiov,  and  by  the  Romans  bonorarius. 
The  ancients  used  certain  religious  ceremonies,  to  invite  the 
soul  of  the  dead  to  take  possession  of  such  a  monument.  Thus 
Virgil  makes  uSneas  call  thrice  on  the  soul  of  D^phobus,  when 
he  erected  a  xtfcru^m  to  him,  at  Rhoeteum,  a  pipmontory  on 
the  Trojan  coast :-—  . 

*«  Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem 
Conslitui,  et  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi.^-f 

Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus^  Whether  it  was  because 
the  amorous  poet  had  made  love  to  Livia  his  wife,  or  to  Julia 
Ills  daughter,  or  because  he  had  surprised  the  father  holding 
cri  minal  conversation  with  the  daughter,  or  for  what  other 
reason ,  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
was  so  enraged  at  him,  that  he  never  would  permit  his  return 

•  Sat.  1.  T.  170.  t  ^n*  !•  6.  V.  5051 
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home :  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Tomus^*  in  Pontus, 
to  which  he  was  exiled.-f 

When  the  Poh'sh  army,  in   the  year  1581,  was  at  Font- 
Euxine,  they  found,  it  is  said,;);  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Tomus,  a  large  stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which 
seems  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph — 

"  Hie  situs  est  vates,  quern  Divi  Caesaris  ira 
August!,  patria  cedere  jussit  hu  mo. 
Saepe  miser  voluit  patriis  occumbere  terris,     .      , 
Sed  frustra :  hunc  illi  fata  dedere  locum/' 

But  whether  or  not  this  inscription  is  genuine,  I  shall  not  here 
inquire.  It  is,  however,  very  applicable  to  the  unfortunate 
but  delightful  poet.§ 

*  Now  called  Kiovia.  f  See  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  1.  eleg.  8.  v.  85. 

^  Hist,  della  Famiglia  Gonzaga,  da  Passevino. 

§  Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ovid  was  exiled  to  Tomos,  yet  there 
is  a  tradition  that  it  was  to  Julia  Alba,  noW  called  Ctetate  Alba,  in  lower  Mol- 
davia, formerly  the  edantry  of  the  Getes.    From  M.  Carra,  who  resided  some 
time  there,  we  have  this  anecdote : — Near  to  Julia  Alba«  says  he,  there  is  a  lake, 
still  called  Lacul^Ovidulm,  or  Ovi^^lake.    And  about  three  leagues  from  the 
city  there  is  a  romantic  situation,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  retreat  of 
the  poet.    Here  the  ruins  of  a  village  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  fountain  which,  as 
well  as  the  lake,  is  named  from  him.  His  name  is  still  preserved  and  venerated 
bj  the  people  of  that  country.    They  say— '^  that  there  came,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  an  extraordinary  mao^  who  had  the  gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the 
goodness  of  a  parent  \  f hat  he  sighed  incessantly^  aod  sometimes  talked  to  him* 
self  ;  but  when  he  spoke  to  any  one,  hoqey  seemed  to  flow  from  his  mouth/' — 
See  Histoire  de  la  Moldavie  et  dela  Valachie,  avec  une  dissertation  sur  T^tat 
actuel  de  ces  deux  provinces;  par  M.  Carra;  it  Paris,  chez Xiaugrain,  1778. 
l^mo*  p»  7* 
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How  feelingly^  does  Ovid  regret  that,  dying  in  exile,  he 
would  have  no  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  or  tongue  to 
proclaim  his  death ! 

————**  Nee  cum  clamore  supremo 
Languentes  oculos  claudat  amica  manus/'^ 

At  Rome,  as  soon  as  a  person  died,  the  friends  caused  the 
doors  of  the  house  to  be  thrown  open,  and  whoever  entered 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  going  out  to  the  street  proclaimed 
him  dead  by  saying — **  conclamatum  est." — This  ceremony 
was  repeated  seven  days.  It  was  only  on  the  eighth  day  that 
the  body  was  carried  out :  so  cautious  were  they  lest  it  should 
be  buried  or  burnt  alive  I  because  till  putrefaction  begins, 
there  is  no  certain  sign  of  death.  The  modern  European  na- 
tions generally  bury  the  dead  too  soon;  but  eight  days,  in 
such  a  climate  as  Rome,  seems  more  than  sufficient. 

We  learn  from  Ovid,'f  that  he  had  a  villa  between  the 
Claudian  and  Flaminian  ways.  It  is  near  to  this  where  Q. 
Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the  Ovidian  family,  built  this  sepul- 
chre for  himself  and  posterity ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poet, 

Q.    NASONIVS   •   AMBROSIVS 
SIBI    .   ET   •  SVIS   •   FECIT   .  LI 
BERTIS   •  LlBERTABVSgVE 

•  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  8.  eleg.  3.  t.  48.  f  -Lib.  1.  de  Ponto,  ep.  8.  v.  44. 
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NASONIAE  •  VRBICAE 

CONIVGI  .  SVAE  .  ET  .  COL 

LIBERIS  •  SVIS  •  ET 

POSTERISgVE  .  EOR. 

But  from  different  inscriptions  found  here^  it  appears  that 
others,  besides  the  family  of  Naso^  were^  in  after  ages,  buried 
also  in  this  sepulchre. 

The  front  was  almost  square,  ornamented  with  four  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  and  terminated  with  a  pediment.  The 
sepulchral  chamber  is  forty  Roman  palms  long,  and  twenty 
broad.  There  are  seven  niches  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  viz. 
three  on  each  side,  and  one  opposite  to  the  door.  In  each 
niche  stood  a  sarcophagus.  Above  the  niches  there  is  a  cor- 
nice. The  roof  is  arched.  The  floor,  which  was  paved  with 
mosaic,  is  now  much  raised  by  earth  and  dung,  as  the  herds- 
men lodge  their  sheep  in  it.  Strange,  that  the  government 
here,  and  in  which  there  are  men  of  taste  and  learning,  should 
not  have  prevented  so  noble  a  piece  of  antiquity  from  being 
thus  degraded ! 

Every  part  of  this  monument  was  elegantly  painted.    It  was 
divided  into  different  compartments ;  in  which  were  represented 
the  ancient  stories  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  the 
£lysian  fields. 

These  paintings  are  now  defaced ;  a  few  single  figures  on 
the  roof  only  being  visible.     Don  Caspar  Altieri  had  three 
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.  pieces  cut  off  the  walls,  viz.  the  fable  of  CEdipus  and  the 
sphinx^  a  hunting  of  the  tiger,  and  a  horse,  which  are  pre- 
served at  his  villa,  near  the  church  called  S.  Croce  in  Geru^ 
salemtne. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  sepulchre,  Cardinal  Massimi 
had  exact  designs  of  all  the  paintings  made  by  Pietro  Sancti 
Bartoli,  and  which  that  ingenious  artist  afterwards  (1680), 
engraved.  The  orginal  drawings,  I  am  informed,  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr..  Mead.  The  prints  are  learn- 
.  jBdIy  explained  by  Bellorit*..  From  the  goodness  of  the  paint- 
ings, and  the  characters  of  the  isepulchral  inscription,  Bellpri 
b  of  opinion,  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Rus. 

By  Bartoli's  prints  we  firid,-f  that  in- the  niche  ojiposite  to 
the  door,  which  wasi  the  principle  otie,  tXQoA  Qvid,  growned 
with  laurel,  addressing  himself  to  the  infefmal  Mercury.  At 
his  side  sits  a  muse,  or  perhaps  his  wife  Perilla,  whom  he 
taught  poetry,  that  she  might  be  a  more  agreeable  companion 
to  him :  her  right  hand  rests  on  a  harp,  or  citbara^  and  in  her 
left  she  holds  a  sort  of  long  flute  with  three  stops,  or  rather  a 
plectrum.  Behind  Mercury  stands  a  woman"-  dressed  like  a 
Roman  n^atron.. .      . 

In  another  niche,J  Pluto  and  Proserpine  sat  Gn<a  throne^' 
judging  the  souls  of  the  dead  presented  to  them  by  Mercury. 

*  Le  pitlure  anticbe  del  sepolcbro  de'  Nasonii,  neUa  via  Flamioia. 
ttab.V.  tTab.VlII.  ' 
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Claudian  makes  Pluto  confer  this  right  on  Proserpine9  after  he 
stole  her  away : 

"  Sub  tua  purpurd  venient  vestigia  reges, 
Deposito  luxu^  turba  cum   aupere  mixti. 
Omnia  mors  aequat.    Tu  damnatura  nocentes ': 
Tu  requiem  latura  piis/'* 

For  a  description  of  the  other  paintings^  I  refer  to  Bellorj. 

I  am,  &c. 

c 

*  Lib.  €•  de  rapt.  Proserp. 
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A  LETTER  TO  JOHN   MACGOUAN,   ESQ. 

Rome^  Dec.  l,  1765. 

1 H  E  favourable  reception,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  pleased  to 
give  the  accounts  I  send  you,  of  some  of  ($he  antiquities  liere, 
encourages  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  journal  of  a 
jaunt  to  Tivoli,  the  Tibur  of  the  ancients : 

^<  Itur  ad  Herculei  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces^ 
Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.'^-f 

As  this  is  properly  a  classical  excursion,  I  shall  find  myself 
sometimes  obliged  to  transcribe  a  Latin  sentence:  but  need 
I  apologize  for  it,  when  I  write  to  one  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands, and  justly  admires  the  beauties  of  those  elegant 
originals  P 

*  This  letter,  and  the  Appendix  No.  III.  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  July  18,  1791 ;  but,  making  part  of  this  work,  the  aa- 
thor  declinecl  to  leave  them  for  publication,  otherwise  that  learned  Society  woald 
have  honoured  them  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions. — See  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  3*  History  of  the  Society,  p,  ig, 

t  Martial,  1. 1.  ep.  13« 
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Before  Aurelian  enlarged  the  precincts  of  Rome,  the  road  Road  to  tl 
to  Tivoli  was  by  the  Virainal  gate,  which  opened  in  the  mid-  ^^  ** 
die  of  the  agger  of  Tarquinius ;  and  was  from  thence  some- 
times called  Porta  inter  aggeres.  After  the  walls  were  exr 
tended,  the  road  was  by  the  Tiburtine  gate,  which  joined  to 
the  cast  rum  pratorianorum.  But  this  gate  having  been  built 
up^  probably  when  the  barbarous  nations  invaded  Italy,  people 
went  to  Tivoli  by  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence^  which  still  conti* 
nues  to  be  the  road.  This  gate  of  St  Laurence  is  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct ;  and 
was  made  a  gate  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  who  called  it  Porta 
Collatina.  But  when  Cbllatia^  was  either  destroyed^  or  re- 
duced to  a  small  village,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  St 
Laurence. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  is  the  church  of  St  Lau-  church  of 
rence.     It  is  one  of  those  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Con-  ^^  Laurence, 
stantine,  and  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Neptune. 
In  its  nave  there  are  twenty-two  ancient  columns  of  Oriental 
granite.    Round  the  choir  there  are  ten  fluted  columns  of 
pavonazzo.    The  two  first  of  these  are  composite;  but  their 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  trophies  of  arms  in  alto-relievo : 
they  may  be  called  military  capitals.    The  other  eight  columns 
are  Corinthian,  and  their  capitals  are  finely  executed.    These 
columns  are  half  buried,  the  choir  being  now  raised  much 
higher  than  it  had  originally  been.    To  show,  however,  the 
elegance  of  the  columns,  one  of  them  has  been  since  dug 

*  See  page  55. 
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Avuoopha*   round,  whereby  we  can  traoe  its  whole  h^ht.    lo  this  church 
'^  there  is  a  remarkable  sarcopha^s,  on  which  is  a  basso-rdievo» 

repreaentiiig  an  ancient  marriage,  with  all  its  c^^monies^  and 
of  which  I  shall  afterwards  give  jrou  a  particular  account.* 
The  body  of  Cardinal  William^  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.  ia 
buried  in  it. 

Sepulchre  of       Many  vestkfes  of  sepukhres  are  to  be  seen  on  this  road« 

About  a  mile  from  where  the  Vimmal  gate  probably  stood,  I 
searched  in  vain  to  discover  the  remains  of  that  of  Pallans,^ 
the  freedman  of  Claudius.  Pliny  the  younger,|  who  mentions 
it  whh  so  much  indignation,  has  preserved  to  us  the  insccip- 
tion : — ^<  Huic  senatus  ob  fidem,  pietatemque  erga  patronoa 
omamenta  prsetoria  decrevit,  et  sestertium  centies  quinqua* 
gies^§  cujus  honores  contentus  fuit/' — ^What  a  picture  is  this 
of  the  depravity  of  the  senate,  of  the  wickedness  of  the  empefor, 
and  of  the  insolence  and  vanity,  under  the  mask  of  modesty,  of 
the  catamite  I 


meus 


Pons  Mam-        I  crossed  the  Tevero^e,  four  n^les  from  the  gate,,  at  the 

bridge  called  Mammeus,  from  Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alex* 
ander  Severus,  by  whom  it  was  repaired ;  but,  by  comiptioir, 
it  is  now  called  Mammolo*    I  do  not  find  how  this  river  gpt 

*  AppeDdix,.No.  III.  *t  He  lived  to  the  gth  of  Nero. 

^  Lib.  7*  ep.  29. — See  likewise  Tacitus  Ann.  1. 12.  c.  53m 
§  Which,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  £121,093.  I3s.  sterlia]^. 
This  sum,  as  the  Doctor  oboeFFCS^  was  afterwards  erased  out  of  the  records  by 
Ju8tinian>— ''  sub.  tit.  de  senatus  consulto  Claudiano/'— See  Tables  of  aocieui 
C!oiD8,  page  118. 
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the  name  of^  Tererone.   Plutaich*  informs  us,  that  it  was  first  Tk»  Aoioi 
called  Parheusium,  and  then  Anio,  from  King  Anius^  wha 
precipitated  himself  into  it : — 

"  Rex  Anius^  rex  idem  hominum,  Phoebique  sacerdos."  -f 

This  river  comes  from  tfie  Apennines,  between  Felettino  and 
Trevi^  and  after  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tiber  near  Rome. 

At  the  eighth  mile  the  road  divides.    The  right  hand  leads 
fo  Tivoli,  and  the  left  to  MonticelR. 

About  the  thirteenth  mile,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  I  saw  a  Lago  di  Tar- 
ruin  called  Castelt  Arctoni,  and  near  to  it  the  small  puddle  "* 
named  Lago  di  Tartari.  It  smells  strong  of  sulphur.  Fromt 
hence  to  Tivoli,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  part  of 
the  Apennines,  on  which  Tivoli  is  built,  are  the  quarries  of 
that  hard  porous  freestone,  known  by  the  name  of  Ic^s  Ti^^ 
burtinus  or  Travertino,  employed  in  the  great  buildings  at 
Rome.  This  stone  may  be  caldned  into  lime:  it  is  done  in 
the  open  air,  and  not  in  kilns.  It  seems  to  be  produced  from 
the  sediment  of  the  waters  that  come  from  the  Apennines,  and 
which  by  length  of  time  have  formed  ccmsiderable  beds  of 
it.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many  asteocolla,  as  the  natu* 
Talists  name  them;  that  is,  roots,  branches,  and  trunks  of 
trees  incrusted,  or  petrified  by  the  same  calcareous  lapidific 
juice. 

•  la  Opasc.  Paral.  77.  t  VkgiL  J£a.  S.  t.  8O1 
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AquaAibu-       The  fourteenth  mile  brought  me  to  the  bridge  upon  the 

canal  of  the  Solfatara.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  sulphureous 
lake,  anciently  Aqua  Albula;  which,  according  to  Strabo,* 
were  several  springs  collected  together.  The  lake  itself  is 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  bridge.  There  are  many  such  lakes 
in  Italy.  Pliny  the  youriger's  description  of  that  of  Vadimon-f 
is  an  exact  account  of  the  Solfatara :  the  whitish-blue  colour  of 
the  water,  the  sulphureous  smell,  the  mineral  taste,  and  the 
floating  islands  being  precisely  the  same. 

Before  I  arrived  at  the  lake,  I  perceived  at  a  considerable 
distance,  its  disagreeable  smell.  The  water  resembles  that 
produced  by  flour  of  brimstone  boiled,  with  lime.  Although 
Pliny  the  elder  |  calls  this  water  cold,  it  is  hotter  than  the 
external  air:  for  Abb6  Nollet§  having  plunged  a  thermo- 
meter, graduated  according  to  Reaumur,  into  this  lake,  it  rose 
to  twenty  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  while  the  external 
air  was  at  sixteen  degrees  only. 

The  ground  round  the  lake  sounds  hollow.  It  is  probably 
undermined  by  the  water.  It  is  no  doubt  the  crust,  detaclied 
from  the  sides  and  falling  into  the  lake,  that  has  formed  the 
floating  islands.  They  are  composed  pf  roots  of  trees,  shrubs^ 
and  reeds  wove  together,  and  covered  with  a  little  earth ;  so 

*  '^  Planitiem  illam  per  qDam  delabilar  Anio^  Jlbula  etiam  perfluwU  aqase 
frigidsB  muhis  fontibus  exorienles^  ad  varios  morbos  pot®,  aot  pro  balneis 
vsurpatae  reroedjom  adferentes.'' — Strabo^  Origin.  1. 13.  c.  13. 

t  Now  lago  di  Ba$$eneUo,  1.  8.  ep.  20.  :|:  Hiatt  Nat.  1.  3 1.  c.  3. 

§  Meai.  de  TAcad.  des  Sdencea^  ami.  1750. 
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thattliey  may  easily,  float,  and  be  carriei  by  the  wind  from 
side  to  side  of  the  lake* 


4^5 


The  incrusting,  or  tartarizing  quality  6f  this  water  is  very 
strong ;  for  whatever  it  touches,  except  the  earth,  is  in  a  short 
time  covered  with  a  hard  stony  matter.  '  This  appears  from 
the  experiment  of  throwing  a  bundle  of  small  sticks,  shrubs, 
or  such  materials  into  it,  and  in  a  fe;v  days  you  may  observe 
the  incrustation.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tartarizing  quality 
is  not  so  strong  in  the  lake,  as  it  is  in  the  canal  that  flows  from 
thence.  And  the  further  the  water  has  run  from  the  fountain 
head,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Anio,  the  stronger  this  quality 
is  observed  to  be.  Hence  these  small  white  incrustations  found 
in  the  canal,  like  sugar-plums,  called  confetti  di  Tivoli. 

Althdugh  there  are  fish  in  the  Anio^  particularly  trouts, 
both  above  and  below  Tivoli,  yet  after  it  receives  the  Albula 
there  are  none  to  be  found  in  it — Andreas  Baccius/  in  his 
book  de  TbermiSy  gives  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
these  waters,  which  ate  quite  abandoned  by  the  modern 
Romans.  According  to  the  great  naturalist,*  they  were  parti* 
cularly  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds. — «  Juxta  Romam 
Albulae  aquae  vulneribus  medentur." 

As  the  Solfatara  was  much  frequented  by  the  ancients  in  the 
bathing  season,  besides  private  houses  and  public  baths,  there 
were  here  temples  erected  to  difierent  deities,  as  is  evident 

•  Plio.  Histi  Nat.  I,  S 1.  c.  £• 


o 
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from  inscriptions.    But  all  these  are  now  destroyed,  the  fields 
about  the  lake  being  covered  with  reeds  and  briars* 

The  only  remains  of  buildings  I  observed  were  oci  .the  north 
side  of  the  lake.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  a  part  of  Augustua's 
baths.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  Antonius  Musa  recovered 
the  emperor  from  a  dangerous  indisposition  by  botthing,  and 
killed  Marcellus  by  the  same  prescription.  These  batht  were 
afterwards  repaired  by  Zenobia,  the  renowned  queen  of  Pal<- 
myra^  and,  from  her,  their  ruins  are  now  named  Bagni  deila 
Regina. 

In  the  year  1756,^  the  co»mu»ity  of  Tivoli^  dl^ag  Rear 
the  Solfatara^  found  aeveral  marble  columns,  staCues^and  frag* 
ments  of  antiquity,  among  which  there  was  an  altar  with  this 
inscription-rn^ 

« 

« 

AQVIS  .  ALBVLIS   •  SAlf  . 
C.  VMBREIVa 
LAVICANV8   .    PRO 
SAL   •    V.   S.   L. 


o 


In  FabrettL's*  cdUection  of  inscriptions,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing— 

AQVIS   .   ALBVLI8 

SANTISSIMIS 

VLPIA   .  ATHENAW 

M.  VLFII    .  AVOt 

*  Cap;  6.  inseripi  ft* 
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UB  •  AB  •  EPISTV 
US  .  VXOR 
LIBEKS 
IK  D. 

From  these  inscriptions  we  find  that  Albula  bad  temples 
and  altars  as  a  ddty.  Seneca  remarks  that  the  ancients  paid 
divine  honours  to  deep  lakes,  hot  springs^  and  copious  foun- 
tains gushing  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.— <*  Subita  en 
abdito  vasti  amnis  eruptio  aras  habet :  coluntur  aquaru  m  calen- 
titim  fontes  ;  et  stagna  quseckm,  vel  opacitas  vel  immensa  aki- 
tudo  sacravit.''* 

About  the  sulphur  lake,  and  towards  Tivoli,  was  perhaps  Forest  of 

All 

the  forest  of  Albunea,  in  which  was  a  sacred  grove  dedicated       ^^^ 
to  Faunus.    For  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  lead  king  Latinus, 
to  consult  his  father  Faimus,  as  an  oracle  : — 

<^At  Ttx  sQlicttus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni 
Fatidid  genitoris  adit ;  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consisfit  Alburtea :  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro 
Fodite  sonat,  ssvamque  exhalat  opaca  Mepliitim/'*f- 

Zcnobia.  having  graced  the  splendid  triumph  of  her  con-  viiia  of  Ze- 
queror  Aurelian,J  he  gave  her  a  villa,  not  far  from  that  of  ^^ 

•Seti,  «p^4'K  t  JEn.l.  7*  V.  81. 

%  Gfcau  lideim^  Add  sirict  military  discipline,  advanced  Attt-efitm  iVottf  a 
PannoDian  peasant  to  the  imperial  dignity.  His  cruelly,  howerer,  according 
to  his  historian  Vopiscns^  induces  me  to  class  him  among  the  bad  emperors. — 
^'Aurelianns,  qaod  negari  non  potest,  seyerus,  truculentas,  sanguiniarin^  fuit 
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LEGAT  .  ET  .  COMITI  •   CLAVD  .   CAESARIS  •   IN   .  BRITANNIA. — 

The  comes,  till  this  office  was  rendered  purely  honorary  by 
Constantius,  was  an  officer  of  distinction  attached  to  the  em- 
peror, who  attended  him  in  his  military  expeditions,  and  was 
his  counsellor  in  every  thing  tliat  occurred.  Tacitus,*  in  his 
life  of  Agricola,  mentions  Aulus,  but  not  Tiberius  Piautius, 
having  been  sent  into  Britain  by  Claudius.  He  calls  him 
hello  egregiw.  As  this  inscription  is  of  more  authority  than 
any  manuscript,  may  we  not  conclude  that  Aulus,  in  place  of 
Tiberius,  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Tacitus,  by  the  careless* 
ness  of  transcribers  ^ 

Hadrian's  ^^te  the  road  separates.    The  one  to  the  left  hand  leads  to 

^'"»-  the  Porta  delV  Colli  of  Tivoli,  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  and 

the  other,  to  the  right,  to  Hadrian's  ^Ua. 

The  villas  of  the  old  Romans  were  only  country  houses, 
contrived  for  the  conveniency  of  private  life.  But  when  riches, 
the  efiect  of  their  conquests,  grew  upon  them,  their  villas  ra« 
ther  resembled  cities  than  the  seats  of  particular  persons;  and 
in  which  nothing  breathed  but  luxury  and  pleasure.  This 
taste  increased  greatly  under  the  emperors,  each  endeavouring 
to  outdo  lus  predecessor  in  grandeur.    Hadrian,*}*  endowed 

*  Agricol«  Vita,  c.  14.  t  The  virtaea  and  yicea  of  Hadrian  were 

80  conspicnous,  that  it  is  difficult  wliether  to  class  him  among  the  good  or  had 
princes,  among  the  benefactors  or  scourges  of  mankind.  But  what  opinion 
soever  we  may  form  of  Hadrian's  moral  and  political  character,  he  was^  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  his  historian,  Aurelius  Victor,^  eminent  in  literature,  in 

X  In  vita  Hadriani. 
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ivith  an  excellent  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  having  visited  all 
'the  empire,  brought  home  with  him  whatever  he  found  most 
curious  to  adom  his  villa,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  architect 
And,  indeed,  whether  we  consider  its  extent,  being  about  three 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  broad,  or  the  greatness  and  variety  of 
the  bmldings,  temples,  theatres,  circusses,  baths,  porticoes,  Sec. 
or  the  exquisite  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  that  orna- 
mented it,  this  villa  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  anti- 
quity*  Spartian  writes  that  the  emperor  gave  the  names  of 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world  to  these  he  erected 
in  it.  The  Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  the  Academia  of  Plato,  the 
Prytaneum  of  Athens,  the  Canopus  of  Egypt,  the  Poecild  of 
the  Stoics,  the  Temp^  of  Thessaly,  the  Elysian  fields,  and  the 
infernal  regions  were  to  be  seen  here.* 


Dgbrio,  a  better  architect  than  accurate  antiquary, 
has  ^ven  a  jdan  and  description  of  this  villa,  and  which  has 
been  since  revised  by  Contini,*f-  but  in  which  there  are  still 
many  mistakes.  Barbarous  hands  joined  to  all-devouring 
time  have,  indeed  so  defaced  it,  that  it  is  now  very  diflicult, 
I  may  almost  say  impossible,  to  trace  out  these  difi^ent  build« 

science,  and  ibe  fine  arts. — *'  Nam  non  sermone  tantiim,  sed  ceteris  discl- 
plinis^  canendi,  paallendi^  medendiqoe  scientia^  musicus,  geometra^  pictor^ 
fictor  ex  sere,  ex  marmore  proximo  ad  Policletos  et  Eaphranoras*'' 

•  '*  Tibartinam  villain  mvth  exsdificafit,  ita  nt  in  ea  et  proyinciaram,  et  lo- 
cornm  celeberrioia  nomina  inscriberet,velui  Lyceum,  Academiam,  Prytaneum^ 
Canopnm,  Pcecilem,  Tempe,  vocaret ;  et  at  nihil  praetermittcret  etiam  inferos 
finxit.** — Spartiani  Vita  Hadriani^  c.  26. 

t  Pianta  della  Villa  Tiburtina  di  Adriano  Cesare,  da  Pirro  Ligorio,  &c. 
Boma^  175Lfol« 

8G« 


U^-^'^W^im^^'^ 
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mgs.  AM  it  must  tecome  daily  tnoM  so,  as  the  persons  who 
hftve  got  possession  of  it,  throw  down  the  remains,  either  in 
hopes  of  finding  statues  and  other  valuable  things,  or  to  plant 
vineyards. 

From  the  irregularity  of  the  villa,  it  seems  probable  that 
there  had  been  buildings  here  before  Hadrian*s  time,  and 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  joined  together  by  corridors  and 
othw  passages.  These  corridors,  or  irypta,  were  painted  in 
the  grotesque  manner,  and  some  fragments  of  them  still  re- 
main. It  was  from  them,  perhaps,  that  Raphael  took  the 
idea  of  painting  the  lodges  of  the  Vatican.  This  kind  of  pair- 
ing, Pliny  tells  us,  *  was  introduced  irtto  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  by  a  painter  named  Ludius. 

Here  were  two  theatres.  Ligorio  has  greatly  misplaced  the 
one,  which  we  find  in  that  part  of  the  villa  tfow  belonging  to 
Cont^  Fed^.  He  has  placed  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivalet, 
where  there  are  no  remains  of  buildings :  whereas  it  stands 
where  he  has  marked  an  amphitheatre.  Which  he  oalls  Panta* 
nello.  The  seats  for  the  spectators,  snd  tfie  proscenium^  are 
yet  to  be  seen. 

The  other  theatre  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  viUa« 
Giuseppe  Pannini  has  given  a  plan  and  devation  of:  it.  The 
scene  had  been  elegantly  ornamented  by  two  porticoes,  the 
one  above  the  other,  and  each  supported  by  twelve  composite 

•  Hist.  Nat.  1.  Z5.  c.  lO. 
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columns.  The  columns  of  the  k3Wer  pottico  were  granite, 
and  those  above  giallo^anticoj  fluted.  There  is  a  small  round 
temple,  behind  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  part,  which  has 
an  atrium^  paved  with  mosaic,  that  projects  into  the  theatre. 
This  perhaps  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
As  the  games  and  theatrical  entertainments  of  ^he  ancients 
were  connected  with  then*  religious  ceremonies,  it  was  usual 
to  build  small  temples  in  or  neaf  theh*  theatres.  Thus  tliere 
was  a  temple  at  Pompey's  theatre,  in  which  Claudius*  made 
his  supplications,  and  from  whence  he  descended  Into  the 
orchestra,  to  give  the  signal  to  begin  the  play.  Thus  we  find, 
on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Gqrdianus,  struck  by  the  colony 
of  Heraclea  iii  Pontus,  and  published  by  Buonarotti,-f  a  theatre 
•with  a  square  temple,  probably  sfiacred  to  Hercules,  as  we 
observe  the  statue  of  that  deity  placed  in  the  orchestra. 

* 

Many  of  the  finest  statues  now  at  Rome  have  been  found 
In  this  villa;  particularly  the  curious  collection  of  Egyptian 
idols,  the  elegant  Flora,  the  two  Centaurs,  &c.  preserved 
in  the  Capitol:  the  Caanis  and  Byblis  belonging  to  Cont6 
Fed6,  &c. 

Among  the  many  precious  works  of  art,  with  which  Ha- 
drian ornamented  his  villa,  I  cannot  but  mention  the  mosaic 
picture  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pavement,  discovered  by  Car- 
dinal Furietti,  in  the  year  1737,  and  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol.    It  represents  an  elegant  bason  full  of  water: 

■ 

•  Suet.  Vit.  Claud,  c.  21.— Vide  p.  294. 

t  Osseryazioni  istoriche  sopra  alcuni  Medaglioni  Aotichi.  Ta?.  13.  No.  1. 
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on  its  edge  sit  four  pigeons  of  various  colours :  one  of  them 
drinks,  another  picks  his  plumage,  and  two  are  placed  in  difie- 
rent  attitudes.  The  whole  is  grouped  with  much  taste,  and  is 
a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  had  carried  this 
ingenious  art.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so 
small,  and  exactly  joined,  that  unless  it  is  viewed  very  near, 
it  appears  to  be  a  fine  painting,  rather  than  a  mosaic*  It 
would  seem  that  Hadrian  brought  it  from  Pergamus,  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Sosus^  which  Pliny -f  thus  describes — ^*  mi- 
rabills  ibi  columba  bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infuscans: 
apricantur  alias  scabentes  sese  in  canthari  labro/' 

Here  too  was  found  the  el^ant  medallion  o£  Parian  marble, 
an  half  length  figure  in  profile,  of  Antinous,  now  preserved 
at  the  villa  Albani,  without  the  Porta  Salara.  The  place 
where  it  was  discovered,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  medals  of 
that  celebrated  catamite^  leave  no  doubt  whose  portrait  it  is, 
otherwise  it  might  have  passed  for  a  young  Bacchus.  It  is 
published  by  Borioni,|  and  by  Winckelmann.§ 

After  viewing  these  magnificent  ruins,  I  came  to 
Tiroii,  or  TtvoU,  OT  lYfewr,  a  town  of  Liatium,  of  great  antiquity.    The 


Tibur. 


ancients  computed  twenty  miles  from  Rome  to  Tivoli : 


*  See  Forietti  de  Musivis,  p.  9Q,  it  here  there  is  an  exact  engrayiog  of  this 
moiaic.  t  Plio.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  SO.  c.  25. 

%  Collectanea  Ant.  Roin.  tab.  g. 
§  Monomenti  Antichi  inediti. 
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<<  Quo  te  bis  dedmus  duxit  ab  urbe  lapis/' 

says  Martial.*  The  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  as  .correded  by  . 
Cluveriusi  in  his  Italia^  reckons  sixteen  miles  to  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  four  from  thence  to  Tlvoli: — <*  ad  aquas  Albulas 
XVI. — ^Tibure  iiii/'— With  these  agree  the  Itinerarium  Anto^ 
niftu  At  present  they  count  eighteen  miles  Ip  Tivoli  from  the 
gate  of  St«  Laurence.  ^ 

The  history  of  the  founders  of  ancient  cities  is  generally 
lost  in  fable.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  tells  us.'f  that  Ti- 
bur  was  built  by  the  Sicani^  who  called  it  Sicilium.  But 
they  being  drove  out  by  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Corax,  the 
sons  of  Catiiius,  admiral  of  Evander's  fleets  it  was  named 
Tibur  from  the  eldest.  Catillus  gave  name  to  a  mountain 
east  of  Tibur,  and  Corax  to  Cora,  another  town  of  Latium. 
Virgil ;[;  names  these  brothers,  with  distinction,  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  Tumus :— - 

<^  Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Corax,  Argiva  juventus ; 
£t  primam  ante  aciem  densa  inter  tela  feruntur/' 

This  Greek  colony  is  said  to  have  come  into  Italy  sixty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  If  this  account  is  tnie^  Tiburtus 
IS  almost  five  hundred  years  older  than  Romulus.  EKvine  ho« 
nours  were  given  to  Tiburtus^  and  a  sacred  grove  and  fountain 

*  L.  4.  ep.  51.  t  Ant.  Rom.  !•  1.  c.  £•  BecU  4.    ^ 

%  Mn.  1.  7.  V,  670. 
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dedicated  to  him.  Horace  alludes  to  this — "  et  Tibuiiii  lu- 
cus/'* — The  people  of  Latium  considered  the  founders  of  their 
cities  as  deities. 


The  Tiburtines  maintained  long  and  bjoody  wars  ^against 
the  Romans,  till,  at  last,  overcome  with  the  other  cities  of 
Latium,  they  oblaised  from  these  universal  conquerors  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 


Cascade  of 
the  Anio. 


As  Tibur  stands  on  a  height,  one  enjoys  from  it  a  very  fine 
prospect  of  the  Campagnia  of  Rome,  and  the  sea.  Such  a  si- 
tuation  might  well  make  Viigil  say — *'  Tiburque  superbum.''-f 
— But  his  commentator  Servius  will  have  them  called—"  Ti- 
burtini  superbi" — by  the  senate  of  Rome,  on  account  of  a 
haughty  speech  made  to  them  by  the  deputies  of  that  place. 

The  Anio,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  rushing  down  from 
a  great  height,  forms  a  noble  cascade :;[;  and,  after  a  second 
fall,  under  a  high  bridge,  loses  itself  lor  «ome  time  among 
rocks,  which  are  worn  into  sui|)ming  shapes  hy  the  force  of 
the  water.    Hence  k  is  that  Horace  say8§^>-^  et  praeceps 


•L.  l.od.  7.  t  ^n.  1.  7.  V.  680. 

%  This  cascade,  thongh  natural,  has  been  assisted  by  art,  as  we  find  from  an 
inscriptiob  placed  at  its  side.  It  was  begun  in  ld09i  and  fiobhed  tbe  fallowing 
year.  §  Lib.  ].  od.  7«— Lord  Orrery,  in  a  note  on  1.  8.  ep.  17.  of  Pliny 

tbe  younger,  says  that  Horace  uses  tbe  epithet  pr^cQ^^,  because  of  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  this  river  falls  jnto  tbe  Tiber,  and  adds,  that  the  place  is  called 
la  Catcata.  Whereas  nothing  can  be  smoother  than  the  juncticb  of  these  riversj 
which  is  little  more  than  two  miles^  in  a  straight  line^  from  Rome^.and  niemr  six- 


TIVOM* 

Anio/'— And  such  is  the  violence  of  the  fall,  that  its  foam  and 
mist  almost  darken. the  air;  and  which,  joined  to  the  noise 
of  hammers  of  forges,  and  paper  mills,  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
produce  a  singular  and  awful  effect.  A  branch  of  this  river  is 
carried  through  the  city,  which,  after  turning  some  mills,  and 
supplying  the  noble  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  Est^,  tumbles 
down  very  high  banks,  at  different  places,  and  forms  the  little 
cascades — le  Cascatelle.  We  must  view  them  from  the  op- 
posite side  x)f  the  river.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  convey  by 
writing  an  exact  idea  of  these  cascades,  which  are  often  visited 
by  the  landscape  painters,  whose  warmest  imaginations  can  add 
nothing  to  their  beauty. 


4^7 


At  the  side  of  the  great  cascade  there  is  a  forge,  which  is  a  forge 
blown  by  the  air  produced  from  a  fell  of  water,  instead  of  bel-  fauTf  wawr, 
lows.     As  this  method  seems  simple  and  ingenious,  and  in 
certain  situations  may  be  usefully  adopted,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  it. 


teen  miles  from  the  Cascata*  So  difficult  is  it  to  write  with  accuracy  of  the 
geography  and  aDiiquities  of  a  country,  without  having  examined  them  on  the 
spot. 
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Hercules, 
and  the  Si* 
bylla  'fibor- 
tina. 


AA  is  an  horizontal  channel,  which  conveys  the  watar  to  the 
perpendicular  channel  BB.  The  fall  of  water  drives  the  air  or 
wind  with  great  violence  into  the  cistern  C ;  which  finding  an 
outlet  at  IS,,  rushes  through  the  pipe,  and  blows  the  forge  F. 

D  is  an  outlet  to  carry  off  the  water. 

»  • 

The  principal  deities  adored*  at  Tivoli  were  the  Grecian  Her- 
cules, and  the  Sibylla  Hburcina,  called  Albunea.  The  former 
spent  some  time  in  this  j^aioe^  amraig  his  countrymen,  whq 
erected  to  him  a  templ^  and  many  altais.  The  present  ca- 
thedral is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  this  temple.  And 
such  was  their  esteem  of  this  heroic  deity  ^t  the^  often  called 
their  town  Heraclea. 


A  temple, 
commonly 
called  the 
Sibyl's. 


On  a  rock  that  overlooks  the  second  cascade,  I  sa^C  the  re- 
mains of  an  elegant  temple.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Si- 
byl's temple :  but  Palladip,  who  has  given  a  plan  and  elevatkxi 
of  it^  calls  it  that  of  Vesta.^  It  is  a  small  rotonda,  surnxijidedi 
with  an  open  portico  of  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  diameter  of  the  cell,  or  interior  part  of  the  temple,  is  about 
thirty-two  palms  Roman.  It  is  built  with  great  taste,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  remain  I  have  seen  of  ancient  architecture. 
Although  we  have  no  certainty  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  yet 
its  form  and  ornaments  are  very  applicable  to  Vesta.  She  was 
the  same  as  the  earth : — 


ft 


Vesta  eadem  est  quae  Terra." 


says  Ovid.*f-    Her  temples  were  therefore  round,  an  emblem 

*  Palladio,  1.  4.  c.  23. — ^This  temple  has  been  measured  and  designed,  by 
almost  every  artist  who  has  seen  it.  f  Fast.  1.  6.  v.  ^7. 
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of  the  figure  of  our  gldbe:  ind  the  decoration  of  the  frifizer 
and  ca{Htals  of  the  columns  of  this  temple  are  ex^ressiYe  of  tht 
^rodtittions  of  the  Eartlr^  and  con8e<}U£irytly  of  her  worship: 
viz.  fruits  and  ilowei^s^  and  the  heads  of  oxen.  The  ox  Was 
tibe  synlbol  of  agrioulttire,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Edrth.  Thus 
FaunVss  advised  Ntima  to  ofier  up  two  oxen  to  her:-~ 

«  Morte  bourn  tibi,  rex,  tellus  placanda  duarurti."* 

— It  appears  from  Vitruvius,*!*  that  the  ancients  were  atten- 
tive to  place  the  temples  of  their  gods  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situations^  that  they  might  be  the  oftener  seen  by  the  people. 
And  indeed  no  situation  could  agree  better  with  such  an  idea 
than  that  of  this  temple.  From  the  bridge  I  had  a  most  ad- 
vantageous view  of  it.  It  is  a  building  worthy  of  the  purest 
age  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when  it  was  erected. 
It  had^  however,  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  L.  Cel- 
lius»  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  inscription,  extant  on 
that  part  of  the  frieze  'still  preserved ;  viz. 

eJ  •  L  •.  CELLIO  .  L  .  P  . 

Near  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  there  is  a  little  chmroh,  evidently 
an  ancient  building,  dedic^ed  to  St.  George.  It  is  probably 
thetemple  of  the-  Tibwtine  Sibyl    It  is  the  The  domut 

«  Elomus  Albiineae  ifesottantis,'* 

•  Ofid.  Fast.  1.  4.  v.  665.  t  lib.  4.  o.  5.  and  7. 

:(  This  B  is  perhaps  the  last  letter  of  the  word  cvrantb^  or  cvbatobb* 
But  if  this  was  the  temple  of  Vesta,  there  was  place  round  the  frieze  to  have 
inscribed  it  thus— 

ABBBM  .  VB8TAB  •  8  •  P  •  Q  •  T  •  PBCVNIA  •  PVBLICA  •  BJB8T1TVIT   •  CV- 

BATOBB  •  L  •  GBLLIO  •  L  •  F  • 


Albunes, 
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as  Horace*  expresses  it,  exposed  to  all  the  noise  and  rush  of 
the  foaming  Anio.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  an  open  por« 
tico,  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  terminated 
with  a  pediment.  Joining  to  this  temple,  there  is  a  grotto 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  now  serves  for  a  cellar,  and  which 
some  antiquaries  suppose  to  have  been  the  ancient  domus 
Albunea. 

A  cart  wheel       On  the  face  of  the  rock,  under  the  temple,  I  saw  a  singular 
^*"  ^  '        object  of  natural  history;  viz.  the  wheel  of  a  cart  petrified.     It 

must  have  been  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  matter,  when  loose, 
of  which  this  rock  is  composed,  and  afterwards,  by  lapidific 
juice,  petrified  together.  The  rock  has  been  broken  down,  by 
which  means  the  wheel  is  exposed  to  view.  Could  the  anti- 
quity of  this  wheel  be  calculated,  it  would  be  a  curious  problem 
in  nature. 

Villas  at  The  situation  of  Tibur,  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  convenient 

^^**  distance  from  Rome,  joined  to  its  fertile  fields,  producing  wine, 

oil,  fruits,  and  corn,  could  not  fail  to  render  it  one  of  the 
agreeable  retirements  of  the  Romans.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  of  their  great  men  had  villas  here :  particularly  Marius, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Quintilius  Varo,  Cocceius,  Lepidus,  Maecenas, 
Horace,  Catullus,  Manlius  Vopiscus,  Martial,  &c.  Many  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  but  so  defaced  that  we  can 
form  no  just  idea  of  what  they  were.  It  is,  indeed,  very  uncer- 
tain if  the  antiquaries  of  Tivoli  are  right  in  the  places  they 

•  L.  J .  od.  7. 
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assign  to  the  different  villas.  Man  will  swallow  down  any 
story  rather  than  appear  ignorant.  The  truth  is,  we  can  have 
no  certainty  of  the  exact  situations  of  ancient  places,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains,  unless  we  are  aided  either  by  historical 
records,  or  by  uninterupted  tradition,  or  by  inscriptions  dug 
up  on  the  spot;  for  without  such  guides,  conjecture  alone  will 
be  apt  to  mislead  us. 

Of  these  remains  the  villa  of  Maecenas  is  the  most  consi- .  Maecenas'^ 
derable.*    It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Anio.     Here   ^  ** 
Augustus  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  mingled  with  the  wits  of 
that  celebrated  age.    He  even  did  business  here :  for  he  used 
to  hear  causes,  and  pronounce  judgment  in  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules.^f- 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  the  villa  of  Quinti-  q.  varo's 
lius  Varo.     He  enjoyed  from  it  a  most  beautiful  prospect  of  ^'"*v 
Tivoli,  the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagnia.     Here  I  observed 
many  remainsof  buildings,  and  particularly  a  curious  reservoir 
for  water :  although  less,  its  form  resembles  the  one  at  Baia, 
called  the  piscina  mirabilis.    The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-      -     - 
four  square  columns  of  brick.     The  ruins  of  this  villa  show 

•  A  learned  antiquary,  a  Friend  of  mine,  thought  that  these  ruins  are  not 
Maacenas's  Tilla,but  part  of  the  porticoesof  the  temple  of  Herculea,  which  were 
of' gi«at  extent.  But  when  they  are  examined  with  attention,  they  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace,  and  not  of  a  temple,  or  any  part  of  it. 

*^  ^'  Tibar :  ubi  etiam  in  porticibus  Herculis  templi  perssepe  jus  dixit."  Suet. 
Vita  Aug.  c.  72. 


«^ 
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Horace's 
villa* 


thfit  i(   was  worthy  oi  tiit  elegmt.  fnend  of  Virgil  aad 

* 

Not  fer  from  tins,  ftnd  near  ta  the  cblit)Qh^G|f  St.  Anthonyi, 
Vdlpif  plaees^  the  Villa  of  Horace..  But  by  the  descripdon  he 
himself  gives  us  of  his  villa^  which,  ha  calls  LucretUis^  \t  stood 
near  to  the  Fanum  Vacuna^  now  named  Rocca  Giwam^  about 
ten  miles  from  Tivoli.  It  is  from  thence  he  writes  his  epistle 
to  Fuscits  Amtius  \X 

"  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  Fanum  putre  Vacunae.** 

Although  this  villa  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  yet 
from  its  vicinity  to  Tivoli,  it  might  be  called  his  Tiburline 
villa.  Horace,  who.  neither  had  nor  desired  riches,  thought 
himself  suflBciently  happy  to  possess  it,— 

<^  Satis  beatus  unids  SaUnis*'' 
The  hills,  the  woods,  the  fountain,  the  river;  tfie  places  in' the 


The  Varia- 
na  dades. 


•  It  is  to  thiB  Varo  that  Horace  ioseribea  the  ISth  ode  of  tiie^fimt  book:  Tfie 
commeiitatort  generally  imagine  that  it  wos  on  hudeatli  dmt  KdrgoeaAiitwri 
the  beautiful  ode  to  Virgil—''  Quia  deaiderio/  1.  l.ode  £4*  But  this  iaen- 
denlly  a  mistake*  Fer  Quintilins  Varo  was  killed  in  Germany  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Horace.  The  Fariana  dada  was  in  the  year  of  Rotaafe  762, 
and  Horace  died  in  the  year  746*  The  QuintiUus^  theiefim^  whoae-deatb  the 
poet  laments,  seems  to  be  Quintilios  Cremonensis,  supposed  to  have  been  Vir^ 
giFs  relation.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  730.  EuseUis^  Ohroa^ad  AiL 
primum  Olymp.  189  t  Vet.  Lat.  Tom^lO.  L  18.:c..8k 

X  Lib.  1.  ep.  10.  §  lib.  2.  od.  18. 
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ndghbourhood,  which  retain  almost  tbe  mma  names  given 
to  them  by  the  poet^  all  concos  to  fix  his  villa  here  :^ 

"  Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia-f  rivus, 
Quem  Mandela,;};  bibit  rugosus  frigore  Pagus ; 
Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  ;  et  mihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  Di/'§ 

To  this  agreeable  farm,  which  aflbrded  the  conveniences, 
although  not  the  luxuries  of  life,.  Horace  wished  often  to  retire, 
from  the  subjection  of  the  great,  and  the  hurry  of  the  city,  to 
live  with  himself  and  the  Muses  : 

^^  O  rus,  quando  egp  te  asfjjyciam  ?  quandoque  licebit. 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno,  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitse  jucunda  oblivia  vitaef  ?'^] ' 

It  is  true,  caressed  by  the  generous  Maecenas,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  live  with  him  at  Tivoli.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  used 
frequently  to  stroll  along  its  romantic  banks.  Delightful  scene  I 
methinks  I  see  the  bard,  amidst  the  singing  of  l>irds,  the  fait  of 
waters,  and  shady  groves,  meditating  his  immortal  songs  ;  or 
a$  he  himself  says,f 


^  ^  Ego,  apis  Matinaa^' 
more  modoque. 


*  See  DiftsertazieDe  soprala  VilMdiOrazio  Flacco,deir  abfeate  Cbminico  de 
Sanctb.  i*  ^ow  Licenza.  %  How  Banfeia*.  - 

i Hor.  1.  h epist.  IS.  ▼•  ]04.        |  lb.  I £.  sat.  6.y.60         %  lib. 4»ode  2. 


^H 


Funs  Blan« 
(lusiae. 
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Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus,  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo." 

The  many  beauties  of  Tivoli  could  not  but  make  the  phi- 
losophic poet  wish, 

"  Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectas ; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum, 
Militiaeque/'* 

Horace  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  his  villa  a  spring,  so  con- 
siderable that  it  might  give  name  to  a  rivulet : 


(( 


Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus/'*f 


Such  a  fountain  is  to  be  seen^  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Fanum 
Vacuna^  It  gave  name  to  the  Digentia.  Indeed  some  of  the  con- 
mentators  suppose,  that  this  spring  is  the  same  with  the  Fons 
Blandusia.X  But  this  surely  is  a  mistake.  The  truth  is,  the 
poet  neither  mentions  its  situation,  nor  hints  that  it  was  his 
property.  And  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  where 
it  stood,  there  is,  however,  a  copious  limpid  stream  §  which 
rushes  out  of  a  small  cave,  near  to  the  pons  Cellius,  below 
Tivoli,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  the  remsun  of  an  ancient  aque-» 

*  Hor.  lib.  £•  od.  6.  t  Lib.  1.  epist.  16.  :|:  Lib.  3.  od.  13. 

§  It  i«  called  Fom  aquiB  aurea,  and  by  corraptioD  Aquacoria,  or  JccoriUt 
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duct,  agrees  with  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Forts  Blan^ 
dusia : 

*'  Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere. 


Cavis  impositam  ilicem 


Saxis^  unde  loquaces 
Lytnphse  desiliunt  tuae." 

Although  there  are  no  remains  of  Horace's  villa,  yet  his 
works,  as  he  justly  foresaw,  are  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  time  cannot  destroy ; 

^*  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius « 

Non  omnis  moriar ;  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens  ;  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  Pontifex."* 

—The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  boast  of  Rome,  with 
its  proud  priest  conducting  the  silent  Vestal  to  sacrifice  there, 
are  no  more  ;  while  the  works  of  the  bard^  the  delight  of  every 
reader  of  taste,  are  immortal. 

Having,  with  a  classical  curiosity,  viewed  the  ground  where 
Horace's  villa  stood;  I  returned  back  to  Tivoli. 

*  {itb.  s.  o4*  so. 

31 
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« 

With  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm  we  contemplate  the 
habitations,  even  in  ruins,  of  those  great  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  the  admiration  of  the  world,  either  by  their 
actions  or  writings.  This  kind  of.  pleasure  is  finely  expressed 
by  Cicero,  who  makes  his  polite  friend  Atticus  say — "  Move- 
mur  enim,  nescid  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum  quos 
diligimus,  aut  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia*  Me  quidem  ipsas 
~  illae  nostras  Athenae,  non  tarn  operibus  magnificis,  exquisitisque 
antiquorum  artibus  delectant,  quam  recordatione  summorum 
virorum,  ubi  quisque  habitare,  ubi  sedere,  ubi  disputare,  sit 
solitus:  studioseque  eorum  sepulchra  contemplor/'* — Cicero 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  this  just  thought,  for  he  has  even 
amplified  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  de  Finibus,  and 
draws  from  it  this  important  inference "  Tanta  vis  admoni- 

tionis  inest  in  locis ;  ut  non  Bine  causa  ex  his  memoriae  ducta 

» 

sit  disciplina.'' 

M.  Vopis-  Tlie  villa  of  Manilius  Vopiscus,  so  elegantly  described  by 

cus's  villa.       p  statius,^  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 

Anio,  belovf  the  cascades. 

rn  vUa       Modem  :Tivoli  is  very  irregular,  and  meanly  built.    The 
at  £st6.  palace  and  gardens  of  £st^  are  indeed  remarkable;    At  pre- 

sent .they  are  much  neglected,  especially  the  water-works, 
which  were  among  the  first  great  designs  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  might  have  served  as  models  for  those  of  Versailles, 
rather  than  these  of  Frascati,  which  are  later,  and  not  so  con- 

•  De  Legibus,  1.  fi.  c.  2.  t  Stat.  Sylv.  1.  1 .  car.  3. 
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siderable.*  In  the  palace  there  are  several  roofs  painted  by 
the  Zucchari.  There  were  formerly  some  good  statues  here, 
which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 


4«7 


Returning  from  Tivoli,  by  the  Porta  deir  CoUe  to  the  Ponte  ]fempie  of 

.  Tussis. 

Lucano,  I  saw  in  a  vineyard  to  my  left  hand,  a  small  rotonda, 
commonly  called  the  temple  of  Tussis.  This  building  is  simple, 
and  without  any  ornaments.     I  am,  indeed,  uncertain  whether 
it  had  been  a  temple  or  a  sepulchral  monument.    Among  the 
infinite  variety  of  fictitious  gods,  adopted  by  the  Romans,  ^  I 
do  not  remember,  to   have  met  with  Tussis,  or   the  god  of 
coughing.    Although  CatuUus'f  does  not  invoke  this  ddty,  he 
acknowledges,  however,  that  the  air  of  Tivoli  had  cured  him 

» 

of  that  disease. — 


^<  Fui  libenter  in  tua  suburband 
VilU,  malamque  pectore'expui  tussim. 


»» 


-—But  it  would  not  have  been  singular,  had  this  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Tussis  ;  since  Cicero;{;  and  Pliny,§  ridiculing  su- 
perstition, inform  us,  that  the  Romans  erected  a  temple  to 
fever^  Febrifanum,  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Was  not  this  wor- 
shipping the  devil  from  fear  ?  Such  divinities  seem  to  have 
been  invoked,  not  to  procure  a  positive  good,  but  to  prevent  a 

•     * 

contingent  evil. 

•  See  Addi9on*8  Italy,  p,  aiS.-^He  oalU  villa  d'Esti  villa  de  Mediois,  p. ftlS* 
t  Ep.  49.  {  De  Nature  Deorom,  1.  3.  c«  25. 

^  Hist.  Nat.  U  2«  c.  7* 
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Inscription  A  little  further  on,  I  observed,  on  the  side  of  the  highway, 

Sco^Jun.  the  following  inscription,  which  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1735. 
tine.  It  ^ag  set  up^  by  cardinal  Irnperiali's  order,  at  the  place  where 

it  was  found,  and  where,  probably,  it   had   originally  been 

erected. 

BEATISSIMO   .   SAECVLO 
DOMINORVM 
NOSTRORVM 
CONSTANTI 
ET  dOirOTANTfa 
AVGVSTORVM 
SENATVS  +  POPVLVSg 
'  ROMANVS 

CLIVVM  +  TrBVRTINVM 

IN    PLANITIEM    REDEGIT 

CVRANTE  +  L  +  TVRCIO 

SECONDO  +  APRONIANI 

PRAEF  +  VRB  +  FIL 

ASTERIO  +  C  .  V 
CORRECTORE  +  FLAM 
ET   .   PICENI  . 

From  this  inscription  we  find,  that  the  access  to  Tivoli  had 
been  much  improved,  by  levelling  of  ground,  in  the  time  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  had  been  done  under 
the  direction  of  Lucius  Turcius  Secundus  Asterius  (son  of 
Apronianus,  prsefect  of  Rome)  corrector  of  the  Flaminian 
and  Piceniati  provinces.  The  correctors  were  magistrates^ 
instituted  about   the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus^  who 


t  • 
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governed  one  or  more  provinces,  and  who  judged  causes^  both 
civil  and  criminal,  like  the  high  magistrates  of  Rome.  They 
\^ere  called  viri  clarissimi,  a  title  then  given  only  to  the  first 
personages  of  the  state.  Constantine,  the  elder  of  the  three 
brothers,  is  not  here  mentioned.  This  proves  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  set  up  after  the  year  340,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
Constans*  name  has  been  defaced,  yet  so  as  we  can  read  it. 
This  must  have  been  done  in  the  year  350,  in  which  Con- 
stans  was  murdered  ;  and  Magnentius  became  master  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Illyricum.  But  as  Constantius 
was  master  of  the  East,  and  had  a  powerful  army,  they  spared 
his  name. 

The  pleasure,  my  dear  friend,  I  had  in  examining  Tivoli, 
made  me  flatter  myself  that  an  account  of  it,  and  its  environs, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  Such  as  it  is,  I  give  it  you. 
But  how  afraid  ami  lest  it  should  not  answer  your  expectation ! 

I  am,  &€• 


Ciso-^ 
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SARCOPHAGUS, 

IN  THE  CHWRCJEI   OF  ST.  LAURENCE.* 

At  Rcmie  we  frequently  find  heathen  ums  placed  in  churches, 
as  sepulchral  monuments,  although  the  sculpture  on  them  has 
no  connection  with  the  Christian  rites.  Thus  I  saw  a  sarco- 
phagus in  the  church  of  St  Laurence,  half  a  mile  without  the 
gate,  on  the  Tivoli  road,  which  sep^es  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Cardinal  William,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV. 

On  this  sarcophagus  there  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  an 
ancient  marriage.  Although  the  sculpture  is  indifferent,  the 
subject  is  curious  and  instructive.  But  as  there  is  no  original 
inscription  on  it,  I  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  it  was  exe- 
cuted, or  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  style  of  the 
sculpture,  however,  points  out  the  declension  of  that  noble 
art. 

The  length  of  this  sarcophagus  is  seven  feet  nine  inches 
and  an  half,  English  measure.  Its  height,  including  the  co* 
ver,  four  feet  five  inches  and  an  half;  of  which  the  cover  is 

*  See  page  402« 
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one  foot  one  inch  and  an  half.   And  its  breadth  three  feet  and 
eleven  inches. 

Many  bas-relieves^  and  even  some  pictures  are  preserved, 
where  marriages  are  represented  :*  but  I  have  met  with  none 
that  conveys  to  us  so  many  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  as  this 
does. 

It  has  indeed  been  published  and  explained  by  several  au- 
thorsj-f  particularly  by  Ficoroni ; J  but  ndther  thdr  plates, 
nor  their  descriptions  are  given  with  that  accuracy  I  could 
wish.  I  shall  therefore  present  the  reader  an  exact  engrav- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  explain  the  different  figures  on  this 
monument. 

1.  Hymen  carrying  his  torch,  and  who  used  to  sing — 

"  lo  Hymen,  Hymenaee,  lo. 
lo  Hymen,  Hymenaee,  Io/'§ 

2.  The  bridegroom,  or  sponsuSy  with  his  head  bare,  giving 
his  right  hand  to  the  bride,  and  holding  the  marriage  articles, 
tabulas  nuptiales,  in  his  left. 

g.  The  bride,  sponsa,  with  her  head  covered  with  the  flam^ 

*  See  Admiranda  Romanaram  Antiquitatum— engraved  by  P.  S.  Bartoli,  and 
explained  by  Bellori. 

'f  Montfancon,  Ant.  expl.l.  1.  c.  9* 

X  Roma  AnU  da  Ficoroni,  1.  !•  c.  17*  §  CatuIIns,  carm.  60. 
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meuni,  or  yellow  scarf,  giving  her  right  hand  to  the  bride- 
groom. 

4.  The  Flaminica-^lialis,  or  wife  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
standing  behind,  and  embracing  the  married  couple:  or  per« 
haps  a  vestal  virgin,  for  they  too  had  a  right  to  perform  that 
ceremony. 

5.  At  the  side  of  the  bride  stands  a  bride-maid,  or  pronuba. 

6  and  7.  Two  bride-men,  or  pronubi,  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  bridegroom.  According  to  Ausonius,  there  seem  commonly 
to  have  been  four  pronubi,  and  as  many  pronubce : — 

"  Et  juvenes  quatuor  totidem  innuptaeque  puellae. 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma/'  * 

These  seven  personages  stand  under  a  sort  of  canopy.  In 
the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
still  the  custom,  in  some  places,  to  hold  a  linen  cloth  or  canopy 
over  the  married  pair.-f 

8.  The  Jlamen,  or  priest,  holding  the  end  of  his  fiammeum 
with  his  left  hand,  and   stretching  out  his  right,  which  is 

*  Auson.  Eidyl.  13.  64. 

t  Pope  Nicholas  I.  among  other  marriage  ceremoDies,  meDtions  the  caDopy 
or  veil,  which  waa  held  up  by  four  men :  he  calls  it — velamen  atleste: — It  was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  modesty  and  chastity ;  for  he  adds-—'*  Verum  tamea 
velamen  illud  non  suscipit  qui  ad  secundas  nuptias  migrat/'— -See  Muratori--* 
Pissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichitsl  Italiane,  Dissert.  SO* 
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l»'oken  off^  to  an  alfar^  or  rather  to  a.  basket  coxvtaining  flavrers 
or  fruit.  


g.  Before  the  altar  is  a  young  person,  in  whose  hands  are, 
perhaps,  the  nuts  which  were  given  at  marriages.  Virgil 
says,— 

Sparge,  marite,  nuces/'  * 


ta.  Before  the  altar  is  likewise  a  young  man,  or  Popa^  with 
a  pair  of  sdssars  in  his  haifd,  ready  ta  sheer  a  sheep,  in  oifder 
to  present  the  wool  to  the  bride  to  spin :  an  emblem  of  house- 
hold industry, 

11.  Behind  the  Papa  is  a  body,  whose  head  being  broken 
off,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his  office.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
Camillus,  with  his  tibia. 

These  k^  three  figures  stand  before  a  kind  of  portico,  sup- 
ported by  four  columns :  or  perhaps  it  is  ti^e  anclcMs,  a  sort 
of  portable  altar,  on  which  the  priests  used  to  place  the  ofifer- 
ings  or  sacred'  vessels. 

IS.  A  woman,  whose  right  hand  is  broken  off,  but  in  her 

■ 

left  she*  holds  a  turtle  dove;  the  symbol  of  conjugal  love. 

I 

ig.  A  woman  holding  a  garland  of  flowers  to  crown  the 
married  pair. 

•  Eel.  8.  V.  so.— See  also  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  1. 15i  c.  VL 
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14.  A  woman  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  rolU  which  probably 
contains  the  epitbalamium^  or  marriage  song. 

15.  A  woman  crowned,  representing  Cybel6,  holding  a 
cornucopia  in  her  left  hand ;  an  emblem  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
increase.    Her  right  hand  is  broken  off. 

On  one  end  of  the  sarcophagus  *  are  three  young  women.— 
One  of  them  carries  ?^  patera — another  a  box  of  perfumes— ^nd 
a  third  a  musical,  or  some  instrument  of  sacrifice. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  sarcophagus  are  likewise  three 
figures,  viz.  a  young  man  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit — 2.  A 
woman  holding  a  festoon  of  flowers — and,  3.  A  Popa^  with  a 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  perhaps  the  secespita  in  his  left, 
going  to  sacrifice  a  sow«  At  marriages  the  Romans  used  to 
offer  up  this  animal,  on  account  of  its  fecundity,  to  Juno  Lu- 
cina.  They  seem  to  have  borrowed  this  custom,  as  they  did 
most  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  from  the  Hetruscans.*f-^ 

Marriage,  and  its  sacred  rights,  were  early  established  in  the 
world : — 

*•  Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jure  maritis."'  % 

Various  indeed  were  the  forms  invented  by  civilized  man  to 
ascertain  this  important  contract. 

*  See  plate  XIL  t  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  I.  2.  c.  1 1. 

X  Hor.  Poet.  v.  398. 
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From  the  beginning  of  Rome,  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  prohibited.  To  preserve  that  distinction 
of  ranks,  and  to  keep  up  the  animosity  that  subsisted  between 
them,  it  was  made  a  positive  law  by  the  decemvirs.*  It  did 
not,  however,  long  exist ;  as,  seven  years  after,  it  was  repealed 
by  Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  people.*f 

Marriages,  indeed,  between  Romans  and  strangers  were 
reckoned  unlawful.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Marc  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  condemned  at  Rome:  nor  could  the  renowned 
queen  of  Egypt,  great  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  be,  according 
to  their  customs^  mother  of  a  Roman  citizen. 


^& 


I 


Some  alterations,  with  respect  to  marriage,  were  afterwards 
introduced,  particularly  by  Augustus,  by  the  law  called  j^a- 
pia  poppcea^X  by  which  a  senator,  or  the  son  of  a  senator, 
could  not  marry  a  freedwoman,  nor  a  comedian,  nor  a  prosti* 
tute,  nor  any  whose  father  or  mother  had  ex^cised  a  low 
profession.  This  prohibition  was  carried  still  further  by  Con- 
stantine,§  and  by  Marcian.||  But  Justinian,  to  enable  him 
to  marry  Theodora,  a  comedian  and  a  prostitute,  prevailed  on 
his  predecessor  Justin,  to  abolish,  by  a  new  constitution,~^these 
restraints  on  marriage.^ 

Libertinism  in  the  men,  and  extravagance  and  infidelity  in 
the  women,  were  great  obstacles  to  marriage.     It  was  for  this 

•  Laws  of  the  XI L  Tables,  tab.  XI.  law  2.  t  Livy,  1.  4.  c.  5. 

X  Lex  44.  Dig.  de>jRitu.  Nuptiar.        §  Lex  1.  Cod.  de  Naturalibas  Liberis. 
H  Lex  7*  Cod.  de  Incestis  et  Inutil.  Nupt.        \  Procop.  in  Anecdotis,  p.  46. 
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reason  that^  as  early  as  the  .518th  year  of  Rome,  the  censws, 
when  they  numbered  the  people^  made  all  the  young  men 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  marry^  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, to  repair  the  loss  of  citizens  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
enacted  many  laws  to  encourage  marriage.* 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  introduced  among  them  three 
l^inds  pf  marriages^  viz.  confcu[reatione,  coemptione,  et  usu. — Of 
e^ch  of  these  modes,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea. 

« 

Of  these  marriages  that  hy  eo^arreation  was  the  most  so- 
lemn and  honourable*  It  could  only  be  celebrated  in  presence 
of  the  pontifex  maximus,  5r  of  the  Jlamen  dialis.  The  Jlaminica, 
or  a  vesl^yi  virgin,  seems  likewise  to  have  assisted.  It  was  a 
sort  of  sacrifice,  in  w:hich  entered  augury»  A  dap  of  thunderi 
pr  any  other  sinJMrous  omen,  would  have  stopped  or  retarded 
the  marrii^  ceremony.  It  wa$  done  by  means  of  a  little 
flour,  /or,  mixed  with  salt,  and  siome  fruits ;  an  emblem,  no 
doubt,  of  family  economy.  Such  a  marriage  had  great  privi«> 
leges  annexed  to  it ;  since  we  find  that  no  one  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  the  flamm  dialis ,  uoless .  he  was  born 
of  parents  so  married.  But  these,  marriages,  by  confarreation, 
were  much  laid  aside  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.-f  Perhaps  it  partly  proceeded  from 
the  progress  that  free«thinking  had  made,  and  which  rendered 
the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  such  marriages  were  per-F 
formed  disagreeable ;   as  well  as  from  the  great  difficulty  of 

*  Se€  Heineccias  ad  Leg.  Jul.  et  Pap.  Popp.  1. 1.  c.  £. 
t  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  4.  c.  16. 
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dissolving  them,  which  could  only  be  done  by  other  tedious 
religious  rites.  Other  reasons  may  have  occurred  that  ren« 
dwed  these  marriages  less  frequent.' 

The  second  kind  of  marriage,  by  coemption,  came  to  be 
more  common.  The  man  and  woman,  as-  in  civil  sales,  in 
presence  pf  witnesses,  gave  each  other  a  ()iece  of  money,  as  a 
mark  of  mutual  purchase.  The  man  asked  the  woman  if  she 
consented  to  be  his  wife ;  and  the  woman  asked  the  man  if 
he.  consented  to  be  her  husband.  On  their  both  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  they  joined  hands,  and  the  marxiage  was  com- 
pleted. 

Marriages  thus  contracted,  as  well  as  those  by  confarreation, 
gave  the  husband  absolute  power  over  his  wife.  She  became 
part  of  his  family,  partook  of  all  his  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  was  subject  to  his  domestic  tribunal. 

Women,  except  the  vestal  virgins,  who  enjoyed  particular 
^vileges,  were  by  the  Roman  law  always  considered  as  mi- 
nors. They  were  either  subject  to  the  power  of  their  own 
families,  or  to  that  of  their  husbands.  Of  themselves  they 
could  execute  no  valid  act.  Hence  it  was  that,  to  preserve 
more  liberty,  and  not  to  divest  themselves  of  their  fortune, 
they  chose  to  remain  under  the  tuition  of  their  own  families. 
To  effect  which,  the  woman  entered  into  a  civil  contract  to 
livei:vrith  such  a  man  as  hier  husbalid.  But,  unlessshe  lived 
a  complete  year  with  him,  without  interruption,  he  did  not 
acquire  over  her  the  power  of  a  husband.     By  absenting  hfer- 
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self  three  days  every  year,  she  interrupted,  what  the  law 
called,  his  usucapion  or  prescriptive  right  over  her.*  This 
gave  rise  to  the  third  kind  of  marnage,  usu,  by  usage  or  cus- 
tom. It  was  concluded  without  the  religious  or  other  ceremo- 
nies necessary  for  the  two  former^  and  became  at  Rome  the 
most  common  mode  of  marriage.  But,  misled  by  the  word 
year^  some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  marriages  were 
contracted  for  a  year  only ;  which  surely  is  a  mistake. 

A  woman  married  either  by  confarreation  or  by  coemption 
seems  to  have  had  the  appellations  of  uxor^  mater ^familiasj 
and  matrona ;  but,  if  married  by  usu^  she  was  called  mulier. 
'  The  two  former  were  named  nuptia,  and  the  latter  matrimonium, 
or  connubium.  Simple  marriage  was  the  institution  of  nature ; 
whereas  the  nuptia  were  religious  and  civil  ceremonies  in- 
vented  by  society. 

Although  all  the  particular  rites,  that  distinguish  these 
marriages  from  each  other,  are  not  perfectly  known ;  yet  the 
pomp  and  solemnities  attending  the  one  represented  on  this 
sarcophagus,  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  marriage 
by  confarreation. 

Let  me  now  examine  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus.*f- 

On  the  comers  are  two  heads,  in  the  manner  in  which  Janus 
is  commonly  reju-esented    Between  these  heads  is  a  bas-relief, 

•  Laws  of  the  XIL  Tables,  tab.  6.  law  4.  t  See  plate  XI, ' 
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in  the  middle  of  which  are  three  figures,  standing  under  a 
canopy,  viz,  a  man  between  two  women.  By  the  character 
of  the  head,  the  man  seems  to  be  Jupiter,  and  the  women 
goddesses :  one  of  them  is  distinguished  by  a  bird,  perhaps 
Juno ;  and  the  other  by  a  dog,  perhaps  Diana.  At  their  sides 
are  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  their  horses.  On  the  right  hand 
of  these  figures  is  a  quadriga^  spurred  on  by  a  Victory  ^  scram- 
bling up  a  hill ;  it  seems  to  overturn  a  figure;  representing 
perhaps  Time.  And  on  the  left  we  see  a  biga^  with  the  horses 
spent  and  fallen  down ;  arid  a  Victory  or  Genius  spreading  out 
a  cloth  to  cover  them. 
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Whether  this  bas-relief  is  intended  to  represent  the  birth 
and  death  of  man,  or  to  express  Titnej  and  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  what  else  is  meant  by  it,  I  shall 
leave  to  others  to  determine.  The  ancients,  indeed,  gave  four 
horses  to  the  sun,  and  two  to  the  moon.--n 

"  Quadrijugis  et  Phoebus  equis  et  Delia  bigis."* 

*  ManiK  1.  5.  v.  3. 
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PIL^NESTE* 

Prjeneste,  or  Palestrina  as  named  by  the  modems,  about 
twenty «two  miles  south-east  of  Rome^  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Its  situation  is  very  advantageous. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  castle^  or  arx  ;  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  cut  into  terraces,  was  the  temple  of  Fortune ;  and  below 
the  temple,  on  the  plain,  was  the  city.  But  few  are  the  re- 
mains either  of  the  castle  or  city.  The  present  city  of  Pales- 
trina, bdng  the  see  of  a  cardinal-bishop,  is  built  within  the 
precincts,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

The  cool  situation  of  Praneste,  as  well  as  its  convenient 
distance  from  Rome,  could  not  but  engage  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  retire  to  it  in  the  hot  season.—"  Et  sestivse  Prseneste 
deliciae/'-f — Here,  indeed  we.  find  Horace  studying  the  works 
of  the  immortal  Homer;  from  whom  he  says  he  reaped 
more  useful  instruction,  than  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  :-— 

<<  Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 
Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Prseneste  relegi : 
Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit/'| 

♦  See  page  59.  t  Floras,  1.  J.  c.  1 1 .  %  Hot.  1.  1.  episu  «. 
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Praeneste,  from  being  a  colony,  was  made  a  municipal  town    a  munici- 
by  Tiberius,  in  gratitude  for  having  there  recovered  his  health,    ^^'*°* 
after  a  dangerous  indisposition.^ 

Prseneste  and  Tivoli  were  among  the  privileged  cities  tq  a  city  of  re- 
which  a  Roman;  accused  capitally,  might  with^  safety  retire 
in  voluntary  exile,  provided  he  did  so  before  judgment  was 
completely  pronounced  against  him  by  the  peopIe.*f  These 
cities  of  refuge  were  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
made  Ovid  bitterly  complain  of  the  distance,  viz.  to  Pontus, 
to  which  Augustus  banished  him : — 

'^  Quid  referam  veteres  Romanae  gentis,  apud  quos 
Exulibus  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat  i''X 

The  ancients  observing  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afiairsi  Temple  of 
supposed  that  some  ddty  presided  over  the  world,  who  dis- 
posed of  all  things  at  pleasure.  This  divinity  was  by  the 
Greeks  called  Tvx^if  and  by  the^Romans  Fortuna.  Many  tem- 
ples were  dedicated  to  this  capricious  goddess ;  but  that  of 
Prfeneste  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  rich  by  the  donations 
of  her  devotees. — ^^  Nusquam  se  fortunatiorem  quairi  Prseneste 
vidisse  Fortunam"§— was  the  expression  of  Cameades,  the 
Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  visited  this  temple. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  progress   of  this  temple  of  Fortune 
would  be  a  fruitless  attempt.     Simple,  no  doubt,  in  its  be* 

*  A.  Gellii  Noctes  Auics,  1. 16.  c.  13.  f  Poljbias,  1.  6.  c.  3 

:^Ez  PoDto,  1.  1.  eleg.  3.  v.  81.  §  Cic.  de  Diyinalione,  1.  2. 
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ginning,  it  became  dt  last  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  antiquity.  It  resembled  a  city  rather  than  a  temple. 
We  may  easily  judge  of  its  grandeur  from  its  present  ruins. 
We  may  yet  trace  its  precincts,  as  well  as  the  streets,  and 
some  parts  of  the  buildings  of  which  it  was  composed. 


,  > 


L.  Sylla  having  taken  Prseneste,  and  defeated  young  Marius, 
be  assumed  the  name  of  Felix,  or  the  fortunate ;  *  and  calling 
himself  the  son  of  Fortune,  he  increased  the  number  of  l^r 
priests.  He  greatly  embellished  the  temple.  He  caused  a 
sun  dial  to  be  erected  between  the  /Bmilian  and  Fulvjan 
basilic.  But  his  most  remarkable  addition  was  the  mosaic 
pavement,  mentioned  by  Pliny ,^ — ^^Lithostrataquidemcoep- 
tavere  jam  sub  Sylla,  parvulis  certe  crustis,  extat  hodieque, 
quod  in  Fortunae  delubro  Prseneste  fecit." 

The  first  buildings  here  were  surely  all  consecrated  to  Fbr» 
tune :  others,  however,  were  afterwards  erected  to  different 
deities,  and  for  various  purposes.  Thus  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
and  the  Faustinian  school,  were  both  built  at  the  expense  of 
C.  Valerius  Hermaiscus,  as  appears  from  this  inscription  found 
there. — 

DOMDS   .   C.   VALERl  <  HERMAISCI 
TEMPLUM  .  SERAPIS   •   SCHOLA 
FAUSTINIANA   .   FECIT   .   C. 
VALERIUS    .   HERMAISCUS    .   DEDIC   .    ID. 

^  ''  Unus  hominutti  ad  hoc  sevi,  Felicis  sibi  cognomen  asseruit  L.  S;lla,civili 
nempe  sanguine^  ac  patriae  oppugnatione  adoptatus." — Pliny,  1.  7«  c.  43. 
t  L.  36,  c.  25. 
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DEC    .    BARBARO 
ET   .   REGULO    .   COS.* 

Cicero,f  laughing  at  the  superstition  of  the  Sors  Pranestina, 
mentions  the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  this  temple,  the  deities 
together  with  Fortune  worshipped  in  it,  and  tlie  manner  of 
ccmsulting  the  Sortes. 

The  temple  seems  to  have  consisted  properly  of .  two  parts^  ■ 
delubra,  ades^  which  I  shall  call,  though  perhaps  improperly,  - 
chapels.  In  these  Fortune  was  worshipped  under  dififerent 
names.  In  the  highest  one  she  was  called  Fortuna  Pranestina, 
and  in  the  other  Fortuna  Primigenia.  Probably  she  was  re- 
preser^ed  in  the  first  with  the  Sortes ;  but  in  the  second  she 
held  a  young  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  her  arms,  whom  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  nursed. 

Petro  da  Cortcma,  the  celebrated  painter  wd  architect,  has 
^ven  a  perspective  view,  plan  and  elevation  of  this  temple, 
but  in  which  there  are  many  mistakes.  An  ingenious  and  ac- 
curate artist,  I  think,  might  still  make  out  a  pretty  exact 
plan,  but  not  an  elevation  of  it — Kirker,  Suaresio,  Volpi, 
&c.  have  attempted  to  describe  it,  but  Mgr.  Cecconi|  has 
done  it  with  most  care. 

*  CeccoQi  Stor.  di  PalestriDa,  p.  181. — Barbaras  and  Elcgulas  were  consul) 
A.  D  .  157,  nineteen  .vears  after  the  death  of  Hadrian. 
tDeDivia.  I.fi. 

};  Storia  di  Palestrina  citti  del  prisco  I^azio,  icriLta  da  Leonardo  Cecconi, 
.VescoTodi  Montalto.    Ascoli,  MiG. 
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It  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  had  been 
cut  down  in  different  places  to  render  the  temple  more  noble 
and  venerable.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  stories  or  stages. 
On  the  lowest  was  a  large  cistern,  or  bason,  towards  the  west 
side ;  its  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  Prince  Barberini's  garden. 
It  served,  perhaps,  for  the  sacrificers  to  purify  the  victims. 
M.  Suaresio  makes  two  cisterns  ;  but  there  is  no  vestige  of  thfe 
one  towards  the  east ;  even  remains  of  some  vaulted  buildings 
have  been  lately  discovered,  where  he  supposed  this  cistern  to 
have  been  placed. 

^  There  were  four  entries  to  the  temple.*  One  of  them  was 
on  the  arches  of  the  street  called  Aricioni,  and  the  other,  that 
corresponded  to  it,  was  opposite  the  prince's  garden.  These 
led  to  the  lowest  division,  where  stood  the  cistern,  and  united 
in  a  point  that  answered  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  building.^ 
The  third  entry  was  near  the  gate  del  Sole ;  and  the  fourth 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  above  the  gate  of  St.  Martino. 
These  two  entries  led  up  to,  and  united  in  that  part  where 
the  modem  piazza  is  situated.  This  was  the  forum  of  the 
lower  chapel. 

To  reach  the  higher  chapel,  there  were  two  streets,  one  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
and  united  in  a  point  answering  likewise  to  the  centre  of  the 

*  Suaresio  makes  but  one  gate,  and  places  it  where  it  seems  impossible  U> 
have  been^  on  account  of  the  ancient  buildings  which  stood  there, 
t  This  is  now  the  garden  of  Petrini. 
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temple,  above  the  three  great  arches  which  still  remain.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  great  lantern,  to  advertise  sailors  to 
worship  Fortune,  was  suspended  under  one  of  these  arches : 

But  I  cannot  think  that  any  light  placed  there  could  be  seen 
at  sea. — These  streets  led  to  a  portico  supported  by  columns,-f 
and  passing  near  the  sun  dial,  conducted  to  a  large  forum,  on 
which  stood  the  higher  chapeL 

There  are  few  remains  of  this  part  of  the  building.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  the  two  sides  were  ornamented  with  great  arches, 
enriched  with  columns.  The  building  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circular form,;};  along  which  ran  a  noble  base;  and  on  this 
base  were  raised  columns,  as  the  last  ornament  of  the  temple. 
The  view  of  the  whole,  from  the  plain,  must  have  been 
magnificent 

The  remains  of  the  lower  chapel  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
present  seminary.^  It  was  decorated  on  the  side  towards  the 
forum  with  four  columns,  whose  capitals  were  cut  into  fy- 
liages,  different  from  any  of  the  known  orders  of  architecture. 
Cardinal  de  Poligna(^  it  is  said,  used  to  call  them  the  Tibur-  . 
tine  order. — To  the  west  of  this  chapel,  there  was  a  court 
richly  ornamented  with  columns  and  arches.    In  one  of  these 

^  HoracCyl.  l.od.  35. — Here  the  poet  addresses  himself  to  Fortuue  at  Antiuai. 
-^  The  modern  street  is  called  from  heace — di  Colonnara* 
^  This  18  now  the  Barbefini  palace. 
§  formerly  the  Bishop's  palace. 
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A  mosaic 
pavement. 
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arches  we  find  a  gate,  which  perhaps  led  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  priests.  From  this  court  there  was  also  an  entry  to  the 
chapel. 

The  form  of  this  chapel  was  almost  square.  The  inmost 
part  of  it  was  a  sort  of  tribune  with  three  niches.  There 
are  at  the  sides  large  marble  bases,  which  perhaps  served  for 
tables,  on  which  were  placed  the  ofierings,  or  the  sacred 
vessels.  It  was  paved  with  the  celebrated  mosaic  I  am  now  to 
mention. 

Long  covered  over  with  rubbish,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  humidity  of  the  place,  this  mosaic  was  disco- 
vered in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  caused 
it  to  be  removed  to  his  palace  on  the  summit  of  the  temple, 
and  where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  It  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet  broad.  The  fragments  of  marble, 
of  which  the  ground  and  greatest  part  is  composed,  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  square ;  but  those  which  form  the  figures 
are  much  smaller.  Greait  must  have  been  the  labour  to  col- 
lect such  a  number  of  various  coloured  marbles,  and  to  have 
executed  this  pavement. 

The  Romans  gave  different  names  to  that  work  which  we 
call  mosaic,  viz.  mosibum,  museum,  musivum.  Hence  the  artists 
who  wrought  in  it  were  called,  in  a  law  of  Constantine,* 

musivariL 


•  Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  13.  tit.  4.— Bat  in  ].  x.  tit.  64.  Cod.  Justin,  they  are 
named  mmeariu 
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Some  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  art  to  the  Hetruscans, 
but  others  to  the  Persians.  That  mosaic  work  was  used  in 
Persia  in  the  time  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Artaxerxes,  appears  from 
the  first  book  of  Esther.*  It  seems  to  have  been  carried  from 
Persia  into  Assyria,  from  thence  into  Greece,  and,  some  ages 
after,  the  Romans  introduced  it  into  Italy,  with  the  other 
Grecian  arts. 

The  mosaic  at  Prasneste  seems  to  have  been  executed  by  a 
Grecian  artist,  because  the  names  of  the  animals  represented 
in  it  are  writ  in  Greek  characters.  By  their  form,  particu- 
larly the  epsilon  and  the  sigma,  they  are  judged  to  be  rather 
of  the  second  century  than  older.  But,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  original  artist,  or  from  the  careless- 
ness of  those  who  removed  it  to  the  Barberini  palace,  several 
of  the  characters  seem  to  be  misplaced,  whereby  the  explana- 
tion of  the  names  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  The 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  designing  the  figures, 
is  much  in  the  Chinese  taste.  Here  are  seen,  in  difierent  co- 
lours, soldiers  with  their  shields,  priests  in  procession,  hunters, 
fishers,  animals,  birds,  trees,  plants,  rivers,  mountains,  vallies, 
temples,  porticoes,  houses,  tents,  &c« 

This  singular  monument  surely  deserves  the  attention  both 
of  the  antiquary  and  artist.  It  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians.  Various  explanations 
have,  indeed,  been  given  of  it 

•  Chap.  1.  V.  6. 
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F.  Kirker*  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  attempted 
to  explain  it.  He  observes  that  the  ancients  ascribed  both  good 
and  evil  to  Fortune.  He  therefore  divides  the  mosaic  into  three 
parts.  In  the  firsts  he  supposes  the  evils^  occasioned  by  adverse 
Fortune^  to  be  represented : — ^in  the  second,  the  sacrifices  offered 
to  render  her  propitious :  and,  in  the  last,  the  solemnities  used 
in  thanking  her  for  favours  received.  The  first  is  expressed 
by  hunting  the  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  and  noxious  animals 
that  infested  the  mountains  and  vallies.  The  different  temples, 
in  the  second  part,  he  supposes  to  belong  to  Hercules,  Juno, 
Venus,  Diana,  and  Serapis,  to  whom  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice, 
before  they  consulted  the  Fortuna  Pranestina.  The  two  wo- 
men  standing  in  the  temple,  he  takes  to  be  the  Sortes  Pra^ 
nestina,  who  are  addressed  by  a  sailor,  under  the  figore  of 
Neptune.    Good  Fortune,  he  thinks,  is  pointed  out,  in  the  last 

f  part,  by  the  soldiers  with  palms  in  their  hands,  by  the  sailors 

spreading  their  sails,  by  the  people  banqueting,  and  by  the 
priests,  wearing  crowns,  attended  with  music,  carrying  a  torch 

r  in  solemn  procession, — Such  is  the  metaphysical  interpretation 

5  of  Kirker, 


/ 


I 


The  ingenious  Cardinal  de  Polignac*f  has  given,  however, 
a  very  difierent  explanation  of  this  mosaic.  He  supposes  that 
it  was  the  mosaic  executed  by  order  of  Sylla,  who,  affecting 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  Alexander  the  Great,  desired 
to  express  that  hero's  expedition  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

*  In  Yeter.  Latio.  t  It  is  published,  bat  withoat  bis  name,  at  the  bot- 

tom of  the  print  of  this  mosaic,  engiaved  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francis  Barberiai 
the  younger. — See  Cecconi^  1. 1.  c*  4.  p.  48** 
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Hatnmon.  The  conqueror  went  to  oonsult  the  oracle,  whether 
the  gods  intended  to  give  him  the  empire  of  the  world.*  The 
Cardinal  reckons  that  the  rugged  mountains,  inhabited,  by 
wild  beasts,  pursued  by  hunters,  represents  the  higher  Egypt.  . 
The  river,  in  the  second  part,  he  takes  to  be  the  Nile,  and 
the  buildings  there  denote  the  cities  of  HeUopolis  with  its 
obelisks,  and  Memphis  with  its  mausoleums.  In  the  lower 
part  is  Alexander  with  his  attendants,  under  a  royal  tent,  and 
Fortune  presenting  him  a  palm.  The  person  in  the  boat,  at- 
tended with  spearmen,  seems  to  be  Mazaces,  or  Astaces, 
Darius's  praetor,  who  commanded  at  Memphis.  He  came  to 
beg  peace  of  Alexander,  and  offered  him  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents, with  all  the  royal  furniture.  The  procession,  with  Anu- 
bis  on  an  altar,  and  Ibis  on  a  spear,  points  out  the  Egyptians 
rejoicing  at  their  being  delivered  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

The  scorpions  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  who  attended 
Alexander,  the  cardinal  thinks,  add  weight  to  his  exjdanation. 
These  animals,  very  frequent  in  Egypt,  are  so  venomous  there 
that  their  bite  b  reckoned  immediate  death.  Superstition  be- 
lieved, that  to  carry  about  the  figure  of  the  animal  was  an  an- 
tidote to  his  poison ;  the  soldiers,  therefore;  as  a  defence 
against  them,  had  their  figures  engraved  on  their  shields. 
But  this  observation  is  of  little  force,  for  the  scorpion  might 
have  been  only  the  distinctive  m^rk  of  a  particular  Roman 
legion  or  cohort.^f 

*  Q.  Curtius,  I.  4.  c.  31.  ed.  Delpb.  4to. — ^*  An  totias  orbis  imperiain  falis 
sibi  destinaret  pater  f*  f  ^^g-  ^^  ^^  Milit.  1.  2«  c.  18« 
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Whatever  difficulty  may  attend  the  subject  of  this  mosaic^ 
the  scene  evidently  lies  in  Egypt;  and  the  obelisks;  mauso- 
leums, and  animals  peculiar  to  that  country  and  Ethiopia,  are 
drculmstances  favourable  to  Polignac's  interpretation.  But 
the  officers  and  soldiers  dressed  in  the  Roman,  and  not  in  the 
Macedonian  manner,  induces  me  to  tlunk  that  it  relates  to  some 
Roman  story. 

The  learned  abb^  Barthelemy,^  per»mded  that  this  mosaic 
is  connected  with  Roman  history,  has  applied  it  to  Hadrian : 
an  emperor  who  visited  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  em'- 
pire,  and  particularly  Egypt  Had  the  mosaic  executed  in 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  by  order  of  Sylla,  expressed  any  patti<- 
cular  subject,  Pliny  would  naturally  have  mentioned  it.  That 
mosaic,  we  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  was  only  a 
pavement,  of  various  coloured  stones,  divided  into  compart- 
ments.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  any  connection  between  an 
Egyptian  festival  and  either  Fortune  or  Sylla>  who  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  in  that  country.  And,  it  may  be 
asked ;  pray,  what  resemblance  isr  there  between  the  histwy  of 
the  latter  and  that  of  Alexand^  the  Great  ? 

It  18  no  doubt  difficult  to  distinguish,  with  certainty^  the 
different  buildings  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Fortune.  Several  pieces  of  mosaic  have  been  found  among 
these  ruins;  particularly  the  rape  of  Europa,  pi^eserved  in  the 
Barberini  palace  at  Rome.     But  it  is  highly  probable  thsA  the 


*  M^moires  de  rAcad^miie  des  lotcriplioaB  et  des  Belles  Lettm^  de' 
Tom.  53.  in  1!2bio« 
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mosaic  in  question  was  not  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune  naentioned  by  Pliny,  but  of  that  of  Senpis,  built  by 
C.  Valerius  Herinaiscu&  Perhaps,  having  attended  Hadrian 
in  his  prepress  through  Egypt,  he  desired  to  preserve  this  me- 
morial of  it,  and  of  the  emperor,  who  had  bestowed  particular 
marks  of  favour  on  that  country;  from  which  he  brought 
many  statvea  and:  curiositke^f  to  ornament  his  villa  at  HvolL 
And  what  decoration  couU  be  more  proper  for  the.  temple  of 
Serapis^  than  the  representation  of  an  Egyptian  festival  I 

This  picture  is  not  a  general  view  of  Egypt,  but  of  the 
island  of  Elephantine,*  near  to  Syene,^  below  the  Cataracts. 
According  to  Tacitus,^  they  were  the  boundaries,  in  those 
parts,  of  the  Roman  empire, — ^^  clauslra  Romani  imperii," — 
and  separated  it  from  Ethiopia.  They  were  inhabited  both 
by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  and  decorated  with  temples. 
In  the  Tslaixl  of  Elephantine  was  the  temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a 
Nilometer.  This  NiloiQeter§  was  a  well;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  cm  the  inside  of  which  were  engraved  several  lines,  to 
denote  the  several  increasea  of  >  the  river.  Cnuphis,  Cnepb, 
Neph,  Anubis,  Ibis,  seem  to  have  been  one  and  the  same 
ddty,  or  a  person  remarkable  for  observing  the  rise  of  the 
Nile.  He  was  represented  under  vanouSf  emblematical  cha- 
racters engraved  on  the  Nilometer,  viz.  a  serpent  with  a  lion's 

*  Now  named  GezireUel-sag,  or  the  flowery  island. 

t  Mow  called  Assuan,  or  Essuen.  %  Ann.  I.  £.  c.  61. 

^  f  §  Strabo^  1. 17. — ^The  temple  of  Cnuphis  still  exists^  and  is  very  little  injured. 
By  an  observation,  if  accurate,  made  here,  by  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  its  north 
latitude  is  £4^  46'*— Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  Vol.  1.  p,  l60. 
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head ;  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head ;  a  dog,  &c.*  Now,  in 
this  mosaic,  we  may  trace  the  temple  of  CnupWs,  and  the 
well  or  Nilometer.  The  temple  is  that  building,  in  which 
stand  the  two  women,  addressed  by  a  sailor ;  and  near  to  it  is 
the  Nilometer. 

Hadrian  is  the  principal  personage  under  the  tent;  to  whom 
a  woman  presents  a  crown  with  her  right  hand,  and  holds  a 
palm  in  her  left.  She  is  neither  Fortune  nor  a  priestess,  for 
the  Egyptians  had  none;  but  a  genius  personating  the  island 
of  Elephantine,  who  testifies  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  the  whole  of  the  scene  does,  to  the  emperor,  for  having  ho- 
noured them  with  his  visit  And  over  the  gate  of  a  building, 
ornamented  with  four  Egyptian  statues,  I  observed  a  spread- 
eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Having  thus  given  a  probable  account  of  the  subject  of  this 
mosaic,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  particular  description  of 
each  figure,  animal,  bird,  plant,  or  building  expressed  in  it. 
They  are  sufficiently  explained  either  in  the  print,  or  in  M. 
Barthelemy's  memoir. 


*  The  dog  was  the  emUem  of  the  dog-star,  which  becomes  visible  in  Egypt 
in  the  month  of  July,  about  the  time  when,  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  the  Nile 
generally  begins  to  overflow  its  banks.  When  the  river  hath  overflowed  its 
banks,  it  drives  all  the  serpents  before  it  out  of  their  lurking  places ;  so  the 
hawks,  at  the  same  season,  annually  return  into  Egypt  in  quest  of  their  prey: 
and  as  the  sun,  in  the  month  of  July,  enters  the  constellation  of  the  lion,  this 
was  another  proper  symbol  to  denpte  the  serpents  quitting  their  holes,  iQ 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile. 
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ALBANO,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Albjno,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia,  is  the 
see  of  one  of  the  ^x  cardinal  bishops.  It  is  situated  between 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  Aricia^  now  called  La  Bicia.  As  it  stands 
on  the  Alban  territory,  some  writers,  from  its  name,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Alba  Longa,  the  mother 
of  Rome;  but  this  is  a  mistake^  as  I  shall  soon  satisfy  the 
reader. 

The  situation  of  Albano,  its  moderate  height  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  its  fine  air,  its  shady  walks,  and  beautiful  views 
of  Rome,  the  Campagnia,  and  the  sea,  cannot  but  make  it  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  Romans,  during  the  spring  and  au- 
tumnal seasons,  where  many  rusticate. 


This  city  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa,  named  Aibanam 
Alhanum  Pompeii,  which,  after  the  murder  and  forfeiture  of     ^"^"* 
that  illustrious  man,  was  sold  by  public  auction,  and  purchased 
by  Mark  Antony.    He  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  as- 
surance to  ofier  for  it,  for  which  Cicero*  justly  upbraided  him ; 

*  Id  M.  Antoniam  Pbilippica  2. 
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because  it  was  then  reckoned  infamous^  on  such  occasions,  to 
deprive  innocent  heirs  of  the  property  of  their  unfortunate 
families.  With  what  strong  colouring  does  the  orator  paint 
the  debaucheries  of  Antony  at  t^is  villa.  Many  of  its  ruit^s 
are  still  to  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  villa  Paolucci,  and  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  which  last  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  baths. 

At  the  abbey  of  St.  Paul's,  I  observed  considerable  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  a  reservoir  for  water,  and  a  prsetorian 
camp*  Perhaps  these  were  erected  by  Domitian.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  them,  because  they  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi,*  to  whose  plates  I  beg  leave  to  refer. 

Above  St  Paul's,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  the  convent 
of  the  Capuchins :  from  difierent  stations  of  whose  gardens 
are  to  be  seen  various  delightful  romantic  views.  Indeed 
here,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  general,  landscape 
painters  find  the  most  captivating  scenes  to  engage  their  ta- 
lents. But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  with  my  pen  beauties 
which  even  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can  imperfectly  delineate* 

■ 

Before  I  entered  the  Roman  gate  of  Albano,  I  observed^  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Appian  road,  thf  vem^jf^  of  a  magnificent 
jpiausoleum.  It,  is  published  by  Piranesi«-f  Ijt  h%d:  beeiy  tt^^ee 
stories  high,  incrust^d^with  niarble^  and  each  stoiy  ornamented 
v^ith  columns,  w  dopl^t  of  difl^enf;  orc^ers.    Thpugh.  robbed 


Antichita  d'Albano. 


t  lb.  page  7*  tav.  4. 
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of  these  columns,  and  the  incrustdtidn,  yet  the  belts  dr  ^>^- 
cinctiones  of  these  stories,  and  this  itiarble  blocks  to  which 
they  were  fixed  still  remain,  and  point  out  its  former  state. 

Without  the  other  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  side  of  the  Appian  Another 
road,  at  the  church  called  the  Madonna  della  Stella,  I  saw  ™*"«^^^"'°- 
another  remarkable  sepulchrd  monument.  On  a  high  square 
baSe  are  placed  five  round  pyramids  or  towers,  viz.,  one  on  HiH 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square  corners.  Two  of  these 
pyilamids  are  entire,  sknd  the  other  three,  thoiigh  defaced,  arc 
still  very  tiSiMe.  This  monument  is  likewise  publish^  by" 
Rraiicsi.* 

As  no  itiscriptioriis  remain  oh  either  of  these  monuments  t  one  of  these 
ctoindt  ascemlh^  to  Whorfi  they  beFonged.  Aritiquarife's,  I  Jl^^ommoS^ 
kridW,  gfenertlly  rtjckoh  that  ont  bf  tliese  tw6  mausoteutns  «c>;«"«<J  to 
Wte  that  of  thegHeat  Pdittpey,  whose  ash^s  Cdrrifelia,.  adcording  Porapey,and 
to  Plutarchj-f  bftJUght  froto  Egyfit,  whei'e  hd  v^as  martffeifed,  the  Ho^ui 
and  deposited  at  his  villa  near  Alba.  Plutarch  is  the  only 
histofiin  who-  mentlorfs  this:  whereas  Strabo,J  Pliny,§  and 
Dio  Cassius  ||  affirm,  that  Pompey  was  buried  6n  Mons  Casius, 
in  Egypt.  His  body  had  been  burnt  by  his  freed  man  Philip : 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Cornelia,  who  fled  before  her  hus- 
band was  murdered,  and  long  obliged  to  conceal  herself  be- 
fore she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  could  have  received 
from  Philip  the  ashes  of  his  master,  and' ckrried  them  about 

*  Anticbita  d' Albano,  page  8.  tav.  5i  and  6*  f  Life  of  Pompey. 

%  Lib.  16.  §  Lib.  5.  c.  l£.*«Hi8  words  are-^''  Casius  moot 

delabrum  Joyis  Casii,  tumulut  Magni  Pompeii.  |  Lib.  42* 


and  the  Cu- 
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with*her  in  her  peregrinations.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Cornelia,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  could  have  erected  a  sumptuous  monument 
to  his  memory.  If  therefore  either  of  these  sepulchres  be- 
longed to  Pompey,  it  must  have  been  built  by  himself  in  his 
prosperity;  and  in  that  case  I  should,  from  the  style  of 
architecture,  reckon  it  to  be  the  one  at  the  Roman  gate>  ra- 
ther than  that  at  the  Stella,  which  seems  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiquity.  The  great  modern  Savelli  family,  now  ex- 
tinct, but  formerly  lords  of  Albano^  had  indeed  caused  an 
inscription*  to  be  placed  on  this  singular  monument,  which 
names  it  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii?  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  having  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  bro- 
thers, as  I  observed,  ^f  were  buried  where  they  fell.  Tlus 
monument  somewhat  resembles  that  very  ancient  one  at 
Clusium,  erected  for  Porsena,  King  of  Hetruria,  described 
by  Pliny.  X  Had  an  honorary  monument  been  erected  for 
the  five  champions,  of  which  there  is  no  menticxi^  it  would 

*  The  modern  iDscripiion  on  the  tomb  at  the  Stella,  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Horatii  and  Coriatii  i — 

Hospes 
Dignare  memoria  ossa  qu®  calcas 
Hie  caBsis  Curiatiis  unicos  ex  Horatiis  superstes 
Romam  Albie  prsfecit 
Sabelli 
Qaibus  et  patria  et  dominium  unam  utramque  fecit 
Ambarum  glorise  consolentes 
^  Pyramides  latitantes 

Eiogio  praetereuntibus  indicanint. 
t  See  page  1 10.  %  Hist.  Nat,  1.  36,  c.  13. 
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naturally  have  been  placed  on  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
this  is  not. 

Between  the  Stella  and  La  Ric^a  there  is  a  remarkable  part  vuAppia. 
of  the  Via  Appta,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
It  is  a  long  and  vast  mole  or  lev^,  carried  across  the  vale  of 
La  Ricia,  to  facilitate  the  passage*    Arches  are  constructed 
at  certain  distances,  to  carry  ofF  the  water  that  may  collect 
there.    This  mole  remains  a  monument  of  Roman  grandeur^ 
and  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  expense  they  bestowed  on  their 
consular .  roads.     To  see  it  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
down  to  the  vale^  for  its  sides  are  now  so  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  that  one  may  travel  along  it  iVithout  percdving 
its  greatness.     Such  had  happened  even  to  the  ingenious  Pi- 
ranesi,  to  whom,  on  publishing  his  elegant  work  on  Albano, 
I  observed  that  he  had  taken  no  notice  qf  this  part  of  the 
Via  Appia :  he  promised  to  supply  this  neglect,  but  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  done.     The  fertile  vale  of  La 
Ricia  had  been  formerly  a  lake.    It  was  supplied  with  water  y^^  •{  La 
from  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  but  the  water  is  now  carried  off  by  **^^ 
a  rivulet,  that  runs  through  the  vale  and  turna  a  mill. 

The  delightful  shady  road  from  Albano  to  Castel  Gandolfo,    Rood  to  Cas. 
planted  with  large  evergreen  oaks,  is  called  the  lower  gallery ;  **^  Gaadoifo. 
and  the  road  from  Castel  Gandolfo,  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  to  the  Capuchins,  the  upper  gallery.     How  often  have  I 
strolled  along  these  roads,  wrapped  in  admiration  at  the  beau<» 
tiful  scenery,  which  on  every  side  captivated  the  eye  I 
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Domitian'8         Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  resided  mucli 

'^^***  at  Albano.     Besides  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  Porapey's 

villa,  he  extended  his  own  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins,  and  down  to  the  lake  on  one  side,  and 

Two  crypto,  the  plain  on  the  other.    In  the  modern  villa  Barberini,*  the 

remains  of  two  extensive  crypt^y  or  galleries,  are  to  be  seen : 
they  now  serve  for  terraces,  and  are  a  proof  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. He  embellished  the  steep  banks  of  the  lake  with 
curious  buildings ;  among  othets  with  two  grottoes,  or  nympbea^ 

phea.  of  which  Piranesi  has  given  plans  and  views.-f-  They  are  the 

more  curious,  because  few  nymphea|  have  been  hkherto  dis- 
covered. They  seem  to  have  been  natural  grottoes,  but  whk^h 
Domitian  had  improved  by  art ;  one  of  them  is  very  beautifuK 
Attached  to  Minerva,  he  established,  at  Albano,  a  college  of 
priests  for  the  service  of  that  deity,  and  there  celebrated  her 
festival$  called  quinquatria,  with  huntings,  plays,  and  orato- 
rial  and  poetical  compositions.;]^ 

Lske  t>f  A)        '^he  form  of  this  lake  is  an  irregular  ellipsis,  surrounded 
^"^'  with  veiy  *high  banks,  except  towards  Marino,  where  they  are 

lower.    To  walk  round  the  top  of  its  crater  is  generally  com- 
puted to  be  about  eight  miles,  and   round  the  edges  of  the 

*  It  stands,  ttoeoiding  to  some  antiqmrieB,  oa  the  site  of  the  villa  of  the  fac 
tions  Clodias^  killed  by  Mik>« 

t  Antichita  d'Alhano.  %  See  page  2S2. 

i"Celebrabat  in  Albano  quotannis  qoinqnatria  Minerys,  cui  collegium 
const! tuer at :  ex  quo  sorte  ducli  magisterio,  fungerenlur,  ederentque  eximias 
venationes  et  scenicos  Indos,  soperqne  oratoram  ac  poetanim  certamina.**— •> 
Soet.  V.  Domitiani,  c.  4. 
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water  four  miles.  Its  depth  is  unequal;  in  some  parts  the 
depth  is  very  great,  particularly  under  Palazzuok).  Amoiig 
a  variety  of  fishes  found  in  thia  }ake»  there  are  eels  of  a  vast 
size,  and  which  are  much  esteemed  by  the  luxurious. 

From   sand,   stones,  lava,  and   other   minerals,  evidently  Formerly  ^ 
volcanic  productions,  found  here  ♦  and  in  its  ndghbourhood,   ^^  ^*"^' 
naturalists  have  concluded  that  this  lake,  as  well  as  that  of 
Nemi,  ^f  called  the  Speculum  Diana^  have  been  the  mouths  of 
volcanoes,  which  sunk  these  parts  of  the  Mons  Albanus.  If  this 
IS  so,  these  eruptknis  must  have  happened  bug  prk>r  to  the 
building  of  Alba  Longa,  and  before  the  time  of  historical  re* 
cords,  or  even  tradition. 

But  what  chiefly  demands  the  attention  of  the  tiMiuisiiiye  Outlet  of  the 
traveller  is  the   subterraneous   canal  or  outlet,   that  carries  ^^^®' 
off  the  ^ater  of  the  lake.     It  be|^s  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Castel  Oanddfo,  and  is  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  uiider 
the  hill  of  Albano,  till  the  water  appears  in  the  plain*    Livy,| 
and  many  of  the  Roman  v/riters,  mention  prodigies  that  hajv- 
pened  during  the  siege  of  Veil  ;§  fMirticulariy,  that  the  lake 
of  Albano,  without  any  visible  cause,  overflowed  its  bai^s, 
and  inundated  the    plain,  and   even  threatened   Etome  itself. 
The  senate  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  consult  4he  oracle 

^  See  Tour  to  Italy,  by  M«  Pe  la  CoDdiinuiie  &~aDd  LeUres  &or  Ja  Wmi  - 
ralogie  d'ltalie,  par  M .  Ferber« 

t  It  is  about  two  miles  soalb  of  the  lake  of  Albaoo,  and  is  not  one  halfof 
the  extent  of  tbe  latter. 

X  Lib.  5.  c.  \5.  $  See  page  S5« 
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Delphi,  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  to  appease  the  gods. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  were  told  by  a  Veientan  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  their  prisoner,  that  Veil  could  never  be  taken 
till  the  lake  of  Albano  was  prevented   from  overflowing  its 
banks.     This  prophecy  agreeing  with  the  answer  afterwards 
received  from  the  oracle,  the  Romans  immediately  set  about 
making  the  outlet  in  question,  and  completed  it  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  viz.  in  the  year  of  Rome  355.     What  fiction  soevar 
there  may  be  in  this  account,  the  canal  itself  is  wonderful,  to 
have  been  executed  at  that  early  period  of  time.    It  is  still 
entire,  and  serves   the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended^ 
And  whether  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  executing  this  vast 
work,  or  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  done,  or  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  justly  an  object  of  admiration.    The  canal^  in  gene- 
ral, is  five  palms  and  three  inches  Roman  measure  broad,  and 
its  height  from  nine  to  ten  palms.    Had  six  men  only  been 
employed  to  cut  this  narrow  canal,  and  more  could  not  have 
been  employed  at  the  same  time ;  that  is  three  men  beginning 
at  each  extremity,  till  the  six  met  in  the  centre,  it  would  have 
required  many  years  to  have  accomplished  it.    But  the  inge- 
nious Piranesi,^  who  examined  it  with  much  attenticHi,  shows 
that,  after  tracing  the  line  of  the  canal  above  ground,  pits  and 
mines  were   sunk   at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  by 
which  many  men  might  have  been  let  down,  and  wrought  at 
the  same  time ;  and  by  means  of  these  pits  draw  out  the  earth 
and   stones  from  the  canal.    He  discovered  some  of  these 
pits,  and  traced  the  whole  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  been  the 

*  See  Descrizione  e  Disegno  dell*  Emissario  del  Lago  Albano.    . 
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overseer  of  the  work.  But  whatever  indulgence  he  may  have 
^ven  to  fancy,  his  inquiry  is  very  curious.  He  has  given 
nine  plates,  with  many  figures,  to  explain  it,  and  which  will 
convey  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it  than  can  be  done  by  words. 
The  entry  to  the  canal  from  the  lake,  and  its  issue  in  the  plain, 
are  solidly  built,  and  remain  noble  spedmens  of  Hetruscan 
architecture. 

From  Bianchini's  *  observations  it  appears,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Carthusian  church, 
at  Dioclesian's  baths.^f  Hence  water  might  have  been  brought 
from  it  to  Rome,  and  there  raised  to  a  great  height. 

The  fabulous  account  of  the  foundation  of  Alba,  by  Ascanius,   Alba  Longa. 
the  son  of  Mne^s,  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman  historians, 
as  well  as  by  many  of  the  poets : — 


'^  Genus  unde  Latinum, 


Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romse/'  J 

It  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Latium.  However,  after  the  ce- 
lebrated combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,§  which  gave  the 
superiority  to  Rome  over  Alba,  TuUus  Hostilius  destroyed  this 
very  ancient  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  increase  the  population  of  Rome.  To  distinguish 
this  Alba  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  it  got  the  appel- 
lation of  Longa,  because  it  was  narrow  and  long ;  having  been 
built  between  the  Mons  Albanus,  now  called  Monte  Cavo,  and 

*  Francisci  BiaDcbiai  Opuscola  varia.  t  See  page  209* 

X  Virg.  lEu.  1.  h  y.  6.  $  See  page  1 10. 
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the  lake,  along  the  crater  of  which  it  Iiad  «5clended  a  consi^ 
derable  way.  Perhaps  the  centre  of  Alba  Longa  was  about 
Palazzuok),  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  a 
Franciscan  convent. 

A  sepulchral       Scfambh^ng '  among  the  trees  and  buahes,  with  which  the 

greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  covered,  I  observed  the  founda* 
tions  of  some  ancient  buildings.  Near  to  the  convent,  I  have 
-just  mentianed,  there  is  a  remaiicable  sepulchre,  cut  on  the 
fece  of  the  rock.  Uninscribed,  I  cannot  oonjectta^e  to  whom 
it  belonged.  On  fts  centre  is  a  has  relief,  but  the  figures  are 
much  defaced,  and  a  sceptre  terminated  with  an  eagle:  and 
on  each  side  of  the  bas-relief  there  are  six  Roman  fasces  with 
the  axes,  placed  like  cohimns.  These  narks  of  dignity  be- 
longed to  the  kings,  as  well  aa  to  the  consuls.  The  style  ofjtbe 
sculpture  is  good ;  ^nd  it  is^published  by  Pirancsl  * 

Mons  Alba-        From  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  Mons  Albanus  raises  its  lofty 

head,  and  overlooks  Latium,  and  a  great  extent  of  country .-f 
This  remarkable  mountain  is  often  mentioned  by  the  IkMnan 
authors.  "  On  its  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter* 


nus. 


^  Etresidens  celaa  tLatialis  Jupiter  Alba/';[; 

*  Antvckite  d'Albam,  pages  6  and  7,  tay«  $i^^\  iMTe  ja  mj  eoUeeticHi  an 
accurate  d/aw ing  of  this  moDOiiaeiU. 

t.  The  people  ia  this  part  of  the  country  coDsider  Mont£  Cavo  as  a  baro- 
meter for  the  wealher.  When  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covexed  with  a 
fog,  they  say—**  Monl^  Caro  ha  il  capello,.pioveril/' 

X  Looanns,  lifau  1.  v.  igS. 
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By  whom  it  was  originally  built  is  unoertain.  It  aeemsi  how* 
ever,  to  have  been  renewed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  there 
instituted  the  Feria  Latina;  at  which  deputies  from  the  dif- 
fered states  of  Latiam  assenUed  annually^  and  ratified  their 
mutual  engag^nents.  A  Roman  consul  always  presided  at 
these  meetings*  An  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter^  and  each  de» 
puty  carried  home  with  him  a  part  of  the  victim^  During  these 
Feriie  all  hostilities  between  any  of  these  states  ceased.  Such 
a  poUtioal  Institution  must  have:  been  productive  of  useful  con* 
sequences«  It  was  here  jyUiewise  that  the  R(Mxian  generals,  who 
were  refused  the  honour  of  the  great  triumph  in  Rome,  per* 
formed  the  lesser  triumph,,  called  an  ovation^  and  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  Latialis^  •  But  this  iSunous  temple,  which  had  been  for*, 
tified,  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  Indeed,  when  I  first 
visited  the  ruins,  in  the  year  1 750,  I  observed  a  part  of  its 
foundations:^  but  these  materials  have  been- suice  employed 
to  build  a  small  church  and  convent,  for  a  late  established  re«- 
ligious  order,  called  the  Passionites,  or  the  fathers  of  the  passion, 
who  have  got  possession  of  this  classic  ground* 

When  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis, 
I  beheld  under  me  the  lakes,  the  woods,  the  spot  where  stood 
the  villa  of  Clodius,  I  could  not  but  recall  to  my  memory  the 
beautiful  apostrophe,  which  Cicero  made  to  Jupiter,  against 
this  turbulent  seditious  man,  whom  the  orator  maintains  was 
justly  killed  by  his  client  Milo :-—»''  Tuque  eic  edito  isto  tuo 
monte,  Latialis  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  (Clodius)  lacus,  nemora, 

*  Some  fragments  of  these  ruins  are  pnblitbed  by  Pirancsk**  AoU  d'Aibano, 
tav,  J  and  £• 
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A  road. 


Roccadi 
Papa. 


finesque  saspe  omni  nefario  stupro,  et  scelere  macularat;  ali- 
quando  ad  eum  puniendum  oculos  aperuistL"^ 

To  facilitate  the  access  to  this  temple,  a  road  was  madej 
paved  like  that  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  of  which  I  observed  con- 
siderable remains.  The  stones  so  employed  are  chiefly  lava,  or 
volcanic  productions. 

About  half  way  up  the  mountaini  to  the  left  of  the  roi|td, 
there  is  a  village  called  Rocca  di  Papa.  Its  situation  is  singu- 
lar. Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  it  is  Fabienses,  mention^ 
by  Pliny ,•{•  and  others  Forum  PoptduX  Perhaps  it  was  here 
that  the  people  assembled  and  rested,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter. 


Hannibars 
camp. 

Pits  for  pre- 
serving snow. 


A  little  above  Rocca  di  Papa,  there  is  a  plain  called  Hanni^ 
haVs  camp  J  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned.§  It  is  here  that 
the  snow  is  collected  annually  for  the  use  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
monopoly  that  produces  a  revenue  to  the  Pope.  The  use  of 
snow  or  ice  to  cool  liquors,  &c.  is  no  doubt,  in  hot  climates, 
an  agreeable  luxury.  The  Romans  make  much  use  of  it;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  know  the  simple 
manner  by  which  they  preserve  it.  On  this  dry  plain  they 
dig  pits,  without  any  building,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
twenty-five  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  or 
cone.  The  larger  the  pit,  the  snow,  no  doubt,  will  preserve 
the  better.     About  three  feet  from  the  bottom  they  commonly 


*  Cic.  pro  Milone. 
^  See  page  46. 


t  liib.  3.  c.  5. 
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fix  a  wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a  drain,  if  any  of  the 
snow  should  happen  to  melt,  which  otherwise  would  stagnate, 
and  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  rest    The  pit  thus  formed, 
and  lined  with  pruning^  of  trees  iand  straw,  is  filled  with  snow, 
which  is  beat  down  as  hard  as  possible,  till  it  becomes  a  solid 
body.    It  is  afterwards  covered  with  more  prunings  of  trees, 
and  a  roof  raised  in  form  of  a  low.  cone,  well  thatched  over 
with  straw.     A  door  is  left  at  the  side^  covered  likewise  with 
straw,  by  which  men  enter  and  cut  out  the  ice,  for  such  it 
becomes,  with  a  mattock.     A  row  of  tall  shady  trees  may  be 
planted  round  the  pit,  to  protect  it  the  better  from  the  sun. 
.The  quantity  daily  demanded  is  cairied  to  Rome,  in  the  n^'ght 
time,  in  carts  well  covered  with  straw.     It  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  snow,  thus  pressed  down,  is  not  only  colder,  but 
preserves  longer  than  cakes  of  ice  taken  from  ponds  or  ditches. 
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HEHCULANEUJM.* 


Sir,  Nnj^  April  letb,  171m 

I  .HO.LO  n»t  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  fbU<™ing  «. 
count  of  Herculaneum,  had  I  not  known  your  love  for  anti^ 
quitieSy  and  the  desire  you  have  to  be  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  that  discovery :  especially  as  so  many  false  and  ridi« 
culous  relations  have  been  given  of  it.  But' as  I  have  had  op* 
portunities  of  examining  this  celebrated  place  several  times^ 
during  the  two  months  I  have  spent  in  this  country,  you  may 
depend  on  my  exactness.  To  describe  it.  Sir,  as  it  ought, 
would  require  one  of  your  happy  turn,  who  examines  eveiy 

*  Though  this  leUer/wrilten  to.the  Author^s  father,  the  late  William  Lnmis- 
den,  Eeq.  has  no  relation  to  the  Antiquities  of  Bome ;  yet  as  the  sobject  is 
interesting  to  the  curious,  and  as  it  gives  a  distinct  though  sliort  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Herculaneum,  he  hopes  he  will  be  pardoned  forgiving  it  a  place  ia 
this  Appendix.  He  is  the  rather  induced  to  do  so,  because  it  was  imperfectly  pub- 
lished in  some  periodical  papers,  and  particularly  with  the  translation  of  Belli- 
card's  Observations  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Herculaneum,  printed 
at  London,  175S*  Much,  no  dcubt,  has  been  published  on  the  Herculaneum^ 
since  this  letter  was  written |  but  as  far  as  it  goes, he  flatters  himself,  it  will  \m 
found  still  to  be  accurate. 


■HERCULAKEUM*  fSf 

thing  with  such  taste,  and  whose  ideas  of  what  yau- da  estimne 
are  oever  imperfect. 

Herculaneum  was  a  city  of  vast  antiquity,  dedicated  to,  or 
as  some  writers  say,  founded  by  Hercules.  This  heroic  divinity 
vna  much  esteemed  all  over  the  then  known  world.  Temples 
and  altars  were  every  where  erected  to  him:  witness  (he  fa- 
mous tempk  of  Cadiz,  built  by  the  Tynans, — '*  extra  HercuUs 
columnas  in  Gadibus,"* — ■the  boundary  or  his  expeditions  to 
the  west.  The  Carthaginians  offered  him  human  sacrifices^ 
and  the  Romans  made  vows  to,  and  consulted  him  in  their 
greatest  enterprizes. 

This  city  &tood  where  now  stands  the  royal  village  of  Portici, 
washed  by  the  sea,  four  nuLes  from  Na[4es,  and  about  three 
from  the  top  of  Vesuvius.     It  seems,  as  hkewise  Pompeia-f" 

*  Tlie  two  promontories,  at  the  entry  of  the  Straits,  tbe  one  id  Europe 
axii  the  other  in  Africa,  were  called  by  geogrsphers  Hereuia't  Pillan.  Tbe' 
former,  Calpi,  ii  Gibralltu'  in  Enropfi,  and  the  latter,  JbUa,  is  Ceata  in  Africa. 
Tbe  fabuloQi  trndiUon  of  tbe  old  Spaniards  was,  that  these  mountabs  were  cat 
asnnder  by  Hercnles,  by  which  means  the  Atlantic  ocean  rushed  in,  and  formed 
tbe  Mediterraneaa  sea, — "  Abila  Africae,  £urop[B  Calp^,  labornm  Herculit 
mete  Qnam  ob  caasam  indigene  columnas  ejus  Dei  Tocant,  creduolque  per 
fossasezelata  antca  admisisse  maria,  et  rernm  naturae  mutusse  faciem."  Plitf. 
Hist.  Nat,  1.  S,  proem. — But  besides  these  fictitious  pillars,  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Cadiz  was  ornamented  with  real  columns  of  metal,  aod  covered  with 
inscriptions,  as  meotioned  hy  Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyansus, 
1,  d.  c.  !■  Indeed  the  ezpreisioo  of  Pliny,  t,  S.  c.  107i— "  ab  Indii  ad 
tiwcnlis  columnas  Gadibus  sac  ratas,"— means  these  real  columns, 

■\  Pomptia  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarno,  near  to  tbe  place  called  Torre 
Self  Jmcntiata,  ten  ot  elevea  miles  frqm  Burtici. 
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and  Retina,'*  to  have  been  buried  in  the  great  eruption  of  that 
mountain^  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Titus,  by  which  Pliny 
the  elder  was  suffbcated.^f 

■  « 

This  was  not  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Diodorus 
SiculuSjJ  cotemporary  with  Augustus,  and  consequently  older 
than  Pliny,  says  that  the  eruptions  of  that  mountain  were  as 
old  as  the  fabulous  ages.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  this 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  great  historian 
of  nature?  But  perhaps  that  part  of  his  work  is  lost.  Al- 
though the  eruptions  prior  to  Pliny  had  not  been  recorded  by 
^ny  author,  yet  their  effects  were  visibly  tracedj  in  digging  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  year  1689.  Observations  on 
this  excavation  have  been  published  by  the  learned  Bianchini.§ 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  eruptions,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  streets  of  Herculaneum  were  paved 
with  lava,  or  basalte,  which  surely  had  been  formerly  tlirown 
out  from  Vesuvius.  But  what  are  our  oldest  records  compared 
with  the  lasting  monuments  of  nature  ? 

The  city  is  between  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below  the  present 

*  Retina  or  Resina,  was  probably  a  conn  try  seat,  or  small  village  near  to 
Herculaneam.  f  Plin.  Secund.  1.  6.  ep.  16. 

f  Hist.  1.  5.-^^'  Hercolis  deinde  a  Tibari  profectus,  per  litlos  liali®  ad  Cu^  . 
jneum  venit  campam :  in  quo  tradunt  fuisse  homioes  admodom  fortes^  et  ob 
eoram  scelera  gigantes  appellatos.    Campus  qaoque  ipse  dicius  Phlegraans,  a  , 
colle  qui  olim  pluriroum  ignis  instar  /Ethns  Siculi  evomens,  dudc  Vesafiga 
Tocatur,  multa  servans  ignis  antiqui  vesligia." 

§  La  Storia  universale  provata  con  Monument!,  8lc*  Roma,  1747,  p«  946. 
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surface  of  the  grodnd.  The  matter  with  which  it  is  co-  • 
vered  is  not  every  where  the  same.  In  some  places  it  is  a  sort 
of  burnt  dry  earthy  like  aslies ;  in  others,  a  sort  of  lime  and 
hard  cement ;  and  elsewhere^  it  is  covered  with  that  vitrified 
matter  which  the  Neapolitans  call  lava^  composed  of  sulphur 
stones^  and  metallic  substances,  which  Vesuvius  throws  out  in 
Its  eruptions.  This  lava,  whilst  it  preserved  its  fluidity,  ran 
like  a  river  towards  the  sea :  but  as  soon  as  it  cooled  it  sub« 
sided,  and  became  a  solid  substance^  like  a  dark  blue  marblei 
and  of  which  I  have  seen  tables,  snufT-boxes,  and  many  trin- 
kets.    It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  this  river  should  have 

ft  . 

penetrated  into  every  cavity  it  met  with  in  its  course,  so  we 
find  that  part  of  the  city  over  which  it  ran  full  of  it. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  explain  this  surprising  ef- 
fect. The  learned  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  concern^ 
ing  it.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  the  mountain  first 
threw  out  such  a  quantity  of  cinders  as  covered  the  dty,  and 
then  the  sea  penetrating  into  the  bottom  of  the  volcano  was 
afterwards  vomited  out,  and  in  its  course  pushed  the  cinders 
earth,  &c.  into  the  houses.  These  eruptions  are  probably  pro- 
duced from  marcasites,  or  pyrites,  and  sulphureous  and  bitu- 
minous substances  mixed  together  in  the  earthy  and  humected 
by  water.  Many  authors  assert,  that  Vesuvius  in  its  eruptions 
throws  out  more  water  than  fire.  In  the  eruption  of  December 
loth,  1631^  it  is  said  that  the  harbour  of  Naples  was,  for  ^ 
moment  quite  emptied,  and  that  all  sorts  of  shell-fishes  were 
mixed  with  the  lava  that  came  fromthe mountain.  Pliny  the' 
younger^  giving  Tacitus  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,- 


sgys  #iat;  t\fe  sea  Sj^ioed  to  go  back.*  The  water  entering  the 
Tploa^Q^  proi^ably  gave  rise  to  this  observatian.  Perhaps^  too^ 
^:9iVptioa  was  attended  by  an  earthquake^  which  may  have 
ilSI9^«  tQ  awaU9)y  up  the  city.    But  to  return^ 

^(^culan^um  lay  thus  buried  from  the  year  73  to  the  1759. 
The  prince  of  Elbeuf^  indeed,  in  the  year  17119  building  a 
hpuse  near  to  Portici,  and  diggiag  for  a  well»  found  some 
peces  of  wrought  marble ;  and  afterwards  discovered  a  temple 
of  a  round  figure,  the  general  form  of  those  dedicated  io 
]3fu:cbuS|.adomed  with  pillars  of  yellow  marble,  and  some  fine 
9;tatues:  viz.  a  Hercules,  a  Cleopatra,  and  three  d^ant  ves-* 
tals,  which  he  s.ent  to  Vienna  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The 
vestals  are  now  at  Dresden,  in  the  noble  collection  of  the  eleo- 
tpr  of  Sla;!(pny.  But  thj?  discovery  went  no  further;  nor  did 
th^y.  sji^jspect  that  this  was  ]^xt  of  i^erciilaDeum. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the.  1739  that,  digging  for  ano- 
ther well,  some  more  marble  was  found.  And  being  ordered 
by  the  king  of  Naples  to  dig  towards  the  grotto,  formerly  dis- 
covered by  Elbeuf,  the  workmen  found  two  consular  statues  of 
marble,  one  of  which  was  Augustus ;  afterwards  some  bride  pil- 
lars painted  with  different  colours.  And  continuing  the  search^ 
they  fell  on  the  theatre,  which  was  built  according  to  the  rules 
of  Vitruvius.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  seats  for  the  spectators* 
and  was  incrusted  with  marble,  and   beautified  with  pillars,. 

.^  '*  Preterea  mare  in  se  resorberi,  et  tremore  terrse,  quasi  repelli  videbamas. 
Certe  pvooesserac  Ikiis,  mukaque  aoiaaalia  iBaria  siecis  arenia  deiiBebat." 


Statues,  ami  paintings.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  find  a  liheatf^  in 
^  countiy  once  inhabited  by  the  Oaei^  a  people  remarkable  lot 
having  invented  those  licentiotts  performances  called  the  Onre- 
>iim  comedy,  ^ndFescenine  verses. 

c 

I  shall  not  waste  time  in  describing  the  many  statues  al«- 
teady  found  herei  I  cannot^  however,  omit  mentioning  an 
equestrian  ono  t)f  marble^  wifcb  the  following  inscription  on 
jita^peestaL :  an  inscription  which  leaves  no  doubt  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  that  this  was  the  ancient  dty  of  Heiculaneumd 

>f  •  NONIO  •  M  •  F  • 

*  t 

BALBO  • 
PR  •  PRO  .  COS  • 
HERCULANENSES. 


4m 


Some  connoisseurs '  say  that^iis  statue  is  preferable^  in  pdnt 
of  execution,  to  the  so  justly  celebrated  one  at  the  CapStblyc^ 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  of  Corinthian  brass.  The  former 
is  indeed  more  ancient,  and:  perhaps  thewortcof  a  more  emi« 
nent  master:  but,— 

^<  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites/^. 

This-  statue  of  Balbus,and  another  of  his  father,  were  found  in 
the  portico  of  the /arum,  or  cbakidicum,' supposed  to  be  the 
place  where  the  courts  of  justice  or  public  assemblies  weM 
held.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rectangular  building,  siflrfounded 
with  a  peristyle;  ornamented  with  columns;  statues,  and 
paintings. 
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.  Satisfied  tiiat  (bey  had  at  last  discovered  HercuUneutn,  they 
xonltinued  to  work  on,  and  near  the  theatre  they  found  ano- 
ther temple  dedicated  to  Herpules.  It  >  has  been  disputed  if 
the  ancients  used  to  build  temples  so  near  their  theatres*  The 
one  here  found  is  a  proof  of  the  affirmative ;  and  indeed  altars 
-have  been  erected  within  theatres  themselves.  Sacrifices  pre- 
ceded their  games  and  plays^  which  were  connected  with,  and 
made  part  of  their  religious  ceremoDies.  Here  were  got  small 
itatuefs  of  several  deities,  particularly  one  of  Hercules,  of  brass, 
.and  all  the  instruments  proper  far  sacrifice. 

The  walls  of  this  temple  were  painted  in  difierent  compart- 
ments, representing  combats  of  wild  beasts,  real  and  ima- 
ginary animals,  heads  of  Medusa,  landscapes,  views  of  houses, 
and  architecture  of  various  kinds.  But  what  surprise  every 
<>ne,  being  of  much  value  in  themselves,  are  the  historical 
paintings. 

.   One  represents  a  naked  Theseus,  with  a  dub  in  his  hand,  a 

ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  cblamys^  a  sort  of  scarf,  hanging  at 

his  shoulders.     Between  his  legs  lies  the  Minotaur  naked; 

whose  body  is  of  a  human  figure,  but  his  head  is  horned  like  a 

bull :  the  head  is  intirely  seen,  but  the  body  goes  back  in  a 

straight  line,  and  is  finely  foreshortened*    The  hero  is  sur« 

rounded  with  three  boys ;  two  of  whom  kiss  his  bands,  and 

the  third  embraces  his  left  arm.    A  virgin  modestly  touches 

the^  club,  who  perhaps  is  Ariadne,  or  Phaedra.    In  the  air  is 

.seen  another  figure,  which  denotes  victory ;  and  we  can  also 

.observe  the  volutes  of  the  pillars  that  adorn  the  labyrinth. 
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In  the  second  we  see  a  woman  sitting,  crowned  with  flowero^ 
at  her  left  side  is  a  basket  of  fruits,  and  at  her  right  a  young 
Faunus  playing  on  a  pipe.  Oppcraite  to  the  woman  is  a  naked 
man,  with  a  black  beard,  with  bow,  quiver  and  club*  Behind 
him  is  another  woman,  who  seems  to  speak  to  the  first ;  and 
below  is  a  child  sucking  a  deer.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is 
probably  the  birth  of  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Augea. 
The  situng  woman  representing  Augea,  the  naked  man  Her- 
cules, and  the  child  Telephus,  who  was  said  to  foe  miraculously 
nursed  by  a  deer. 

A  third  represents  Chiron,  under  the  figure  of  the  centaur^ 
teachfng  young  Achilles  music. 

A  fourth  is  Mercury  giving  Bacchus  to  the  nurse.— But  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  all  the  pictures. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  paintings  here  found  are  equally 
good :  some  of  them  are  very  bad ;  but  surely  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  several  others  have  great  merits  whether  we 
consider  the  judicious  composition,  the  accurate  contour,  or 
fine  colouring.  And  if  such  is  the  value  of  these  pictures, 
what  must  have  been  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  the  other 
masters  of  Greece,  so  renowned  in  story  ?  For  though  the  Ro- 
mans, fond  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  may  have  built  ^magnificent 
villas  along  that  coast,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  em- 
poyed  any  of  the  painters  celebrated  by  the  andents  to  orna- 
ment them.     Besides,  Pliny*  regrets  that  the  art  of  painting 

•  *'  HacCeouB  dictum  sil  de  dignilale  artU  morientig.*'  Nat.  HisU  I.  35.  c.  5^ 
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hmi  grdidy  declined  ia  his  time»  It  wotdd  therefoK  be  unjUst, 
from  these  padntihgs  omiy,  to.  (tedde  the  controversy  between 
th&^  ancients  and  the'.modems^on  this  head.  But  how  can  we 
doubt  of  the  excdlence;  of  Grecian  painting,. since  the  statues 
stilt  preserved  are  a  demonstration  of  their  superior  knowledge 
in  designing  el^ant  nature  ? 


Although  buried  near  1700  years,  die  colouring  is  as 
as  if  painted  a  few  years  ago«  But  perhaps  this  is'pardy  ow« 
ing  to  the  external  air  having  been  so  eflFectually  excluded* 
The  king  has  caused  the  pictures  to  be  cut  off  the  walls,  and 
put>in  frames.  I  must  observe  that  the  bialdit^siii  which 
these  pictures,  &c.  were  preserved,  were  filled  up  with  earth 
and  ashes;  for  where  the  lava  ran,  nothing  could  resist  its 
heat. 

Cicero*  and  Pliny*f  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  painters 
used;only.  fdur*  colours :  -  these  were  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
ifld* .  But  in*  the  paintings :  dricovered  in  Heroulaneum  we  find 
both  blue:  and  green; .  Perhaps  we  oughtnot  to  intnpret  too 
stricdy  these- authors;  and : suppose: that;  by  their  naming 
these  four  colours,  they  excluded  *  all  others; .  Indeed  had  they 
mentioned  Mue,  asoneof  thefourcolbors,  we  should  have  been 

*  lorBmlo^No.  70. — **  Similb  Jn  pictara  ratio  est,  in  :qua  Zeuxim  et  Po^ 
lygnotam,  et  Tioiantem,  eleoram  qui  non  sunt  usi  plusqaam  quatuor  coioribus, 
formas  8c  Iineamenta  laudamus.  At  in  (Etione,  Nicomacbo,  Protogene,  Apelle^ 
jam  jper ftcta  sant- omnia,-  et  nescio  an  reliquis  omnibus  idem  evenfat.  Nihil 
estemai^ftimvl  eitinveninm.etpeiiBCtoal'*' 
t  Lib.  35.  c,  ?•*--''  Qaaluor  coloribus  solis  immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere," 
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the  less  surprised,  «ince  we  are  tola,  that  all  'bbjectstnay  be 
represented  by  the  mixure  of  thitee  colours,  viz/ yellow,  red, 
and  blue.  Thus  yellow  and  red'produce  orange,  red  and  blue 
produce  purple  and  violet,  blue  and  yellow  produce  green, 
the  mixture  of  these  material  colours,  used  by  painters,  pro- 
duce black ;  although  the  primitive  colours -m  a -prism  produce 
the  contrary,  *namdy,  -t^^hite. 

It  has  been  said  too  that  the  ancients  did  not  understand 
perspective ;  but  the  above  paintings  are  a  clear  evidence  to 
the-contrary.  Vitruvius  and  'Plhiy  use  the  word  mensura  for 
What  we  call  perspective.  For  what  else  can  mean  that  pas- 
sage of  Hiny,*^here  mentioning  the  great  candour,  as  w^U 
as  wonderful  abilities  of  Apelles,  hesays — ^^*non  cedebat  Am- 
phioni  de  disposrtione,  Asclepiodore  de  mensuris,  hoc  est,  quan- 
to  quid  a  quo  distare  deberet  ?" 

•Near  a  kin  to  perspective  is  the  cbiaro  o^cwro,  that  magic 
eflect  of  painting.  Even  this  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
It  was  invented  by  Zeuxis,  as  Quintilian  tells  us,  f  who  at  the 
same  time  informs  us,  that  Parrhasius  excelled  in  correct  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  delicacy  of  outline : — ^*  Quorum  prior  luminum 
umbrarumque  invenisse  rationem ;  secundus  examinasse  sub- 
tiHus  lineas  tradhur/'  '' 

Proceeding  with  the  excavation,  the  workmen  entered  a 
street  with  houses  on  both  slides.  Some  of  them  werelncrusted 

••  llirt.  NaUh '9i.  c.  10.'  t  Quint.  Inst.  Otaiclt.  1.  «.  ©•'  10. 
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with  marble  and  richly  ornamented^  the  floors  being  generally; 
paved  with  mosaia  Within  the  houses  they  found  dead  bo« 
dies»  medals,  carneos,  intaglios,  small  statues,  which  were  pro*: 
bably  their  dii  penates  or  lares,  with  furniture  and  things  of 
all  kinds.  I  was  told  that  the  bodies  mouldered  away  when; 
exposed  to  the  air.  I  saw  the  whole  utensils  of  a  kitchen, 
pots,  pans,  glass  bottles,  shapes  for  making  pies,  &c.  In  an> 
oven  was  found  a  loaf  still  entire,  on  which  is  stamped  the  name 
of  the  baker ;  andj  in  earthen  pots,  corn  quite  fresh. 

The  elegant  forms  and  execution  of  the  kitchen  furniture 
found  in  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  the  statues,  paintings,  tables, 

&c.  show  the  opulence  of  that  city;   because  the  rich  only 

■ 

could  procure  furniture  of  such  value,  and  which  has  been 
found  there,  even  in  the  most  inconsiderable  habitations. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of  this  vast 

treasure,  which  is  daily  increasing,  and  will  serve  to  clear  up 

I'  many  difficulties  concerning  the  history,  customs,  arts,  and 

religious  rites  of  the  ancients. 

The  King  of  Naples,  proud  of  this  singular  collection^  has 
caused  a  palace  to  be  built  at  Portici,  where  every  thing  found 
in  Herculaneum  is  preserved.  A  bold  attempt,  you  will  say, 
to  build  a  city  where  one  formerly  met  with  such  a  catastrophe. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  foolishly  think,  that  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  will  never  again  be  so  considerable,  as 
it  is  in  a  manner  so  worn  out,  with  daily  throwing  up  quan- 
tities of^matter.    I  was  really  astonished  to  see  what  voUies  of 
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Stones  and  sulphur  it  threw  out;  attended  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  many  cannon.  This  effect,  though  natural,  is  so  sur« 
prising,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  ignorant  people  here 
believe  Vesuvius  to  be  the  mouth  of  hell.  Astonishment  pro- 
duces fear,  and  fear  begets  superstition :  hence  they  imagine 
that  the  noise  of  the  volcano  is  the  cries  of  the  damned,  and 
that  the  eruptions  are  the  efi^ts  of  their  fury. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  the  method  they  have  taken  to 
xrlear  out  this  city.    Had  they  laid  it  open  from  the  top,  we 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  as  it  formerly  stood ; 
we  should  have  seen  the  disposition  of  the  streets,  houses, 
temples,  &c. ;  we  should  have  seen  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
and  a  thousand  curiosities  we  are  now  deprived  of.     But,  as 
the  city  lies  so  far  below  ground,  it  would  have  been  an  -im- 
mense expense  to  have  wrought  in  this  manner.    They  have 
therefore  satisfied  themselves  with  cleaning  it  out  like  a  mine, 
by  leaving  a  number  of  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  which  other- 
vrise  would  be  in  danger  of  falling.     In  most  places  they  have 
filled  up  the  houses,  which  they  had  already  gutted  of  what- 
ever was  curious,  with  the  rubbish  they  took  from  the  adjacent 
ones.    And  after  wandering  some  hours  with  torches,  I  cannot 
say  I  was  able  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
houses,  streets,  or  any  thing,  except  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
not  again  filled  up.    Such  was  the  confusion  that  reigned 
every  where  I 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  attempted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
famous  discovery :  a  minute  description  of  it  would  require 
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volumes.  Such  a  work  is  .  to  be  published  by  MoDS^nor 
Baiardi,  the  .king's  librarian^who  told  me  that  his  first  volume 
was. mostly  printed.  This  work  .will  consist  of  sevecal  volumes 
in  folio^  and  there  will  be  prints  of  whatever  is  most  curious* 
They  are  designed  by  Camillo  Paderni,  and  .engraved  by 
Pozzi. 
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GrecUn  arcbiteclur«  and  aits  intsoduced 

at  Rome  •  *  6»  8 

Gieek  characters,  aee  Heipdea  Atticus* 


10 

299 
60,  330 


INDEX. 


Gregory  the  Great 

Gfx>tta  Ferrata 

Grotta  Rossa,  or  Saxa  Rubra 

Grove  sacred  to  Juno 

Guiscardy  Robert 

Gymnasium 


H 


a 

40 

196 

10 

T«i  159 


Houses,  height  of 
Hypocaustum 


113,  aia 


65 


Hadrian,  see  Circus,  Sepulchrei  Villa. 
Hannibars  encampment        •    46, 464 
'  ;  Sec  Temple  of  Ridicule. 
Harbour,  see  Ostia,  Porto. 
Herculaneum  -  -  466 
Hercules  Farnese,  see  Statues,  Temples. 
Herodes  Atticus,  see  Triopium. 
Hiefoglyphics,  /Egyptian         168,  258 
Hills,  see  Rome,  seven  hills    - 
Albanus,  or  Monte  Cavo 

Aventine 

Bagnanapoli 

Capitol 

Celian,  or  Querquetulanufl 

CeKolu9 

Citorio 

Esquinal  -  • 

Grano,  see  sepulchre  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

Janiculum       128,  13I1  116,  375 

3*4>  3*5 
MariOf  or  Clivus  Cinns  131 

Palatine  -  -  156 

Pincian,  or  Mons  Hortubrum  136, 

245 

aa6 

169 

a4>  29^»  387 
aoa 

5o»  159 
112 

no 


40a 
165 
aay 

\r. 

t88 
267 
190 


Janus,  see  Temple. 

Jewry,  see  Ghetto, 
lex  •• 

Iliads,  see  Homer. 
Inscriptions  on  the  Cornelian  sepolcbre 

81 
■  Lex  regia         •  150 

■  ■        '     ■ — The  sons  of  Constantine 

428 
Insulae  «  •  *     '3 

Tohn^  St.  ante  Portam  Lattmun         188 
John  and  Paul,  brothers 
Ionic  order 
Island,  of  ^£tcubpi 
Isola 
^  Sacra 

iuno,  see  Temple, 
upiter,  see  Tensple* 
us  imag^nis  • 


i8a 

36*39 
§23 


16 


K 


Quirinal 

Sacer 

Testaccio 

Vaticanus 

Viminal 
Hippodromus 
Homer,  deification  of 
Horatii,  combat  with  the  Curiatii 


their  supposed  sepukhie  at  Al- 
bano  -  -  -       456 

Horatius  Flaccusi  see  Villa. 

Hot-houses  •  -^  aa 

Hours,  ancient ,  manner  of  computing 
them  ...     264 

«—*— -  modern  manner  965 

3Q 


Kings,  their  reign  -*  3 

Knidits  went  annually  from  the  temple 

oT  honour  and  virtue,  to  be  reviewed 

by  the  censor  -  -         78 

■  ■  their  seats  iivthe  amphitheatre 

338 

L 

Labicum  -  6a 

Lacrymatory  vessels        '        "^         97 
Lacus  Albanus  *  ^        458 

■  ■  formerly  a  volcano    4^9 

——————  iu  outlet  •        its 

'  Alsietu&U8,now  Martignano  ia9 

'  Curtius  -  *        364 

— -  Gabinus  -  -        59 

iiirtunus  -  *    310 

[emi,  called  speculum  DiaMK 

459 

Regtllus  •  «      01 

-  Sabatinus,  now  Bracciano  199 
Solfiatara,  or  Aqa«  Albutie  404 
Tartaro  -  *        403 


INDEX, 


Lapis  Albanus 
-Cepollino 

-  Gabinus 

-  Phrigius 

-  Piperinus,  or  Peperino 

-  Specularis 

Tiburtinusy  or  Travertino 

Lateran,  see  Church,  Palace. 
Laurentum 

'-  sec  Pliny. 


Page 

351 

13 

351 

79 
22 

403 
116 


Page 
Muro  Torto,  marked  A.  Plate  III.     41 


116 

117 
15a 

160 


Lavinium 
Lectisterhia 
Lex  regia 

Licinius,  see  sepulchre. 
Libraries  of  Augustus 
■  —  Cicero 

'  Lucullus 

-■■  Trajan,  called  the  Ulpian, 

208,  217 
■■  ■  Vespasian  -         348 

Lucus,  see  Albunae 

Lucius  magnus  -  -  198 

Luxury  encouraged  by  the  emperors  18 

M 


Macellum  magnum 
Magazines  and  graneries 
Malta,  priorato  of 
Marble  plan  of  Rome 


184 

169 

t68 

159,  198,  290, 

301 >  349 
65,  74 

434 
292 


Marino 

Marriages  explained 

Masks,  use  or  - 

Melville,    General,    Roman    order    of 

battle  -  -  222 

— -  see  War  Galleys. 

Meridian  line  •  -         209 

Meta  sudans'  .  ^^ 

Mica  aurea^  sec  Domitian, 
Miles  reckoned  from  the  gates,  and  not 

from  the  forum  -  -        88 

Milliarium  aureum  -  88,  364 


Mithras,  worship  of 

Mons»  see  hill. 

Monticelli 

Mosaic,  pigeons  at  Hadrian's  villa 

■  ■        at  Pneneste 

■  representing  a  rintage 


see 


22S 

403 

446 
49 


152 


Museum  at  the  Capitol 

N 

Narses 

Naspnian,  see  Sepulchre. 

Navicella 

Nero's  golden  house 

■■  see  Baths. 

Kilometer 

Nomentum,  now  Lamentana 

Numa 

Numicus 

Nympheum 

O 

Obelisks  (two}  at  Augustus's  maosoleum 

253 

—  at  Caracalla's  circus  100 

'  (two)  at  the  circus  maximus 

323 

— Meridian   line  in  the  Campus 

Martius  -  -         254 

■  at  the  church  of  the  Minerva 

276 
■  ■  at  Nero's  Circus 

■     at  Sallust's  Circus 


4St5o 

186 
344 

45' 
49»5i 

116 

232>  458 


Opima  spolia 
Osteria  del  Fosso 

dcir  Osa 

Ostia 

Ovation 

Ovid  banished  hy  Augustus 

—  see  Nasonian  sepulchre. 

P 

Palace,  the  Imperial,  see  Palatine  hill 
— — — .  Lateran  -  -       186 

Pincian  -  43, 247 


3*7 
242 

141 

39 

55 
122 

463 

394 


— —  Titus 
Palatine  hill 

■  * —  Imperial  palace 
'  —  its  situation 

— described  by  Bianchini 

■        gardens  of  Adonis 

■■  a  theatre 


72,  196 


— —  Clamfian  Aqueduct 
- —  Temple  of  Apollo 
~  libraries 


■5« 

•s. 

it. 
160 


INDEX. 


Palatine  hill.  Imptrial  palace. 
— —  — -  a  magnificent  hall 
■  « ■         baths        • 

'■  '         ■         temple  of  Augustus 
■  ■       front  of  the  palace 

principal  entrance 
temple  of  Viriplaca 
Pantheon,  see  Temple. 
Paris,  see  Sepulchre. 
•Petrifactions        -       .    -        403 

a  catt  wheel  petrified 


Page 

161 

ib. 

ib. 
162 
163 


405 

420 

Pictures,  remarks  on  andent  paintings 

473 
— -— —  Aldobrandini  marriage        194 

■  Coriolanus  and  his  mother  75 
-  ■  found  in  Hadrian's  villa  413 
— — .—  ■  >  in  Herculaneum    472 

■  ■  in  the  Imperial  pa- 
lace         -  -  -      .    161 

—_— in  Titus's  baths     193 

Pincian  palace  -  -  247 

Pits  for  preserving  snow  or  ice         464 
Plautian  family,  see  Sepulchre. 
Pliny  the  younger's  villa  of  Xaurentum 

"4 

-of  Tuscum  115 

house  on  the  Esquiline  hill  201 

Pomaerium        -  .  -  -        26 

Pompey,  see  Albano,  Curia^  Gardens^ 

Theatre. 

Pons  ^lius^  now  called  Ponte  St.  An« 

gelo        -  -  -        371 

Cestius,  now  Ponte  Ferrata     376 

Due  ponti         •  *  3^ 

Fabricius^  now  Ponte  di  Quatro 

Capi         .            -             -  376 
Janiculensis,  now  Ponte  Sisto  375 

Lucanus          •            -  408 

Mammeus         -            -  402 

Milvius,  now  Ponte  MoUe  33 

—  Nomentanus        -            -  50 
— ^  Palatinus^orSenatorius,  now  Ponte 

Rotto             .                -  383 

Salara            •                -  45 

Sublicius,  now  destroyed  383 

■■        Triumjpbalis,  now  destroyed  375 
Popolo,  see  Porta. 

Porta  Angelica        -               •  '30 

Asinaria           -               «  65 


55: 


Fsge 

306 
132 

% 

401 

57 
130 

73 

31 

306 

inter  aggercs,  marked  C.  Plate  III. 

53»  401 
57 


Porta  Capena,  see  San  Sebastiano. 
Carmentales 
Castello,  di         - 
Cavalleggieri 
Celimontana 
Collatina 
Esquilina 
Pabrica 
Firentina 
Plaminia 
Flumentana 


Labicana 

Latina 

Ma^giore 

Ostiense 

Pia 

Pinciana 


74 

57 
117 

49 

43 
Popolo,  del,  substituted  for  Fla- 

minia         -  -  *         33 

—  Portese  -  -  125 

Praenestina  -  57 

Querquetulana,  marked  D*  Plate 

54 
44 
65 

SS^  40X 

1 28 
117 

77 
386 

54 
117 

54 

274 


III. 

Salara 

San  Giovanni 

— —  Lorenzo 

— ~  Pancrazio 

—  Paolo 

—--  Sebastiano 

Septimiana 

Tiburtina 

Trigemina 

Viminale 


Portico  of  the  Argonauts 


commonly  called  the  Curia  of 


Tullus  Hostilius 
of  Octavia 


Porto         .  -  - 

Prata  Quinctia,  see  Cincinnatus. 
Praetorian,  see  Campus. 
Prisons,  of  the  Decemvirs 

,  see  Ergastulum. 

— — ,  Tullianum 


Prostitutes 


182 
300 
125 

204 
149 


Quirinal  hill 

Quirinalis  Jupiter,  see  Temple* 


188,  309,  322 
226 


IKDEX. 


Page 

R 

Regillus  lacus  -  -  6i 

Ricimer         -  •  -         lo 

Ripetta,  formerly  Navalia        «        132 
Roads,  see  Via. 

Rocca  di  Papa         ->  *         464 

Roma  Quadrata  -  12,  156 

Rome,  plan  of,  see  Marble. 

properly  founded  by  Romulus  1 
though  inhabited  before  his  time  a 
it  was  called  Saturnia  -  it. 
its  concealed  name  was  Angerona  it  • 
governed  ist|  by  kings»  adly,  by 

3 

4 

5 

9 
10 

12 


consuls,  and  3dly»  by  emperors 
intention  of  these  remarks 
use  of  these  remains 
devastations  by  the  barbarians 
■  in  the  middle  age 

progress  of  * 
streets  narrow  and  houses  high  H. 
regulations  for  building  -  13 
luxury  in  building  •  14 

its  walls  extendea  by  Aurelian  23 
■'  by  the  Popes  24 

its  extent  after  the  expulsion  of  the 

kings        ...         it, 

number  of  its  inhabitants  uncer- 


tam 


see  Gates,  or  Porta, 
divided  into  remones 
arrangement  oTthe  remarks 
Seven  Hills 

<  '  their  present  height 


2J 

31 
13s 


Sacrarium  of  the  Dea  Bona 

■  of  the  Julian  family 
Salone 

Sallust's  gardens 
house 


tri 
112 

246 
?3S 


Sarcophagus  in  the  church  of  St.  Con- 
stanza,  on  which  is  represented  a  vin« 
tage         ...  ^9 

■  of  Helen  the  mother  of  Con- 

stamine  .  .go 

— —  of  Csecilia  Metelia  104 

"■  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 

Barbatus  -  -  80 


and  mother 


Page 

Sarcophagus  found  at  Monte  del  gra* 

no,  now  in  the  Capitol  -         66 

it  contained  theBarberint  vase68 

■■  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 

representing  marriage  ceremonies  402, 

43® 
■  of  the  Nine  Muses  at  the  Ca- 

pitol        -  -  -         121 

Senaculum  of  the  Roman  ladies  227 
Septa  Julia  ...  273 
Septi  Trirarii         -  .         174 

Sepulchral  monuments  at  Albano    454, 

455.  462 
of  Alexander  Severus 
.  .  65 

Aiuntian  «  199 
Augustus  ^  252 
Cxctlia  Metelia  104 
C.  Vibius  Marianus35 
Cestius's  pyramid  117 
Cornelian  -  79 
inscriptions  found  in 

So 
Domitlan  -  42 
Hadrian,  Moles  Ha- 

37* 
Helen,  the  mother  of 

.  -  60 

Libertiy&c.of  Livia  94 
Licinius        •        45 

■ Nasoniaa       39,  391 

■■■  ■  remarks  on  disposidg 

of  the  bodies  of  the  dead        «        /£ 

■  Ovid  •         394 

■■  — —  Palazzuolo^  at      402 

'  ■ Pallans        -        402 

^..^.-i^i^ Paris,  a  cooiedian  39 

'  -.^_-  Plautian        -       409 

'  ■   *  Plebeian       -       200 

-  .  ■    ■      PoUicius  Bibulus  155 

■ f  Scipio  Africanus    90 

Septizonium  of  Septi- 

3*5 
on  the  Via  Appia  87 

at  the  gate  of  San  Pan- 

128 
Torrioo€       -       57 

-        19K 
»5 


It 


driani 


Constantine 


mius  Severus 


crazia 


Sette  Sale 

Statues  very  numerous 


INDEX. 


Page 
Statues,  Agrippa        -  •        279 

Alexander  and  BacephaluSi  or 

perhaps  Castor  and  PolluK      •     239 

Antinous  •  193, 4.T4 

'     AntoninuS|Marcus  Aurelius  1391 

187,471 


*c. 


287 
279 

470 
22< 


Apoxyomenon 
Augustus 
Balbus  Nonius 
Caunis  and  Byblii 
Centaurs 
Cleopatra 

Constant!  ne  and  sons  220 

Danaus,  the  fifty  daughters  ot^ 

160 
Egyptian  idols  -  413 

Ennius,  Q:        •  -        90 

Flora         -  -         41? 

Hercules  Farnesian       •       179 

Torso  at  the  Vatican   291 

found  in  Herculaneum  470 

-  Hermaphrodite  -  236 


luli, 
Jupi 


ius  Caesar 
piter 


«79»  358 
146 

{uno        -  -  -        a, 
raocoon  and  sons        -        191 
Mercury,  commonly  called  An- 
tinous       •           •            -         192 
— —  Minerva        -            •146 
-*— —  Marmillo,  or  dying  gladiator  246 

Nile  -  -  348 

— -  Pompey         -  -        297 

■*■  River  gods  •         ^    228 

Romulus  and  Remui  sucking  the 

wolf         .         -         -        145,  ^58 

Toro  Farnesian 

Torso  at  the  Vatican 

■   Venus,  Medici 

-I  in  the  Pantheon 


Vestals 

Storfa 

Suburra 

Supper  the  principal  meal 

Sutri 

T 
Taberna  Meritoria 
Tabularium 
Tarpeian  rock 
Temples  .without  windows 


291 
302 
283 

188 

»7 
37 

387 
149 

148 
ao 


Pace 
Temple,  JEdes  FIdei  .  i4f 

-*-  i^des  Fortis  FoituiKe         127 

iEscuIapius       -»        207, 356 

AlbulaB         -  •  407 

—  Antoninus  and  Faustina     350 

Apollo        -       159, 207, 389 


,3S«    - 
180    • 


—  Augustus 

—  Bacchus 
-«  Bona  Dea 

—  Castor  and  Pollux 

—  Claudius         « 

—  Concord 

—  Cnuphis 
^  Cybelc 

—  Diana 

—  Faunus 

—  Febri  Fanum 
'*  Filial  piety 

—  Fortune  at  Antium 
■ Bad 

—  '  Female 
-*      ■          at 
Virilis 


161,  359 

III,  168 

357^  3J9 
•   i83 

359 

278, 313 
165, 196 

183,38a 

-   304 

445 
aoo 

74 
44t 

3«« 
166,  418 

77»93 
53 


-  Hercules 
*  Honour  and  Virtue 

-  Hope  •• 

-  Isis,  see  Serapis,  Tenftple, 

-  Janus  -  -  308 

-  — —  Quadrifrons        -       li. 

-  Juno         -         166,  196,  301 

-  ■■■■  Lucina  -  254 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  140, 143,425 


M* 


Feretrius 
Latialis 
Stator 
Tonans 

Uitor 

Mars 

Ultor 

Minerva 

■  ■■-  Medica 


140,  141 

4«a 

356 

a78,  38a 

77f  2ti6 

353 

V5^  458 
198 

93»  *«>7 
a74>  401 

354 


-  Muses 

-  Neptune 

-  Nerva 
»  Pales,  see  Rome,  Temple 

-  Palla?         *  -         354 

-  Pantheon        -  -      277 

-  Peace        -  -        346 

-  Pudicitia  Patricia       -      317 


INDEX. 


Paige 
Temple  of  Pudicttia  Plebeta  317 

-  Qiiirinui  -  143, 230 

■'     '  '       Redicule         -  -         95 

■  Rome  and  Venus,  or  Pales  345 

—  Romulus        -  •        358 

—  — — —  and  Remus  348 

—  Salus,  health  -  2;^i 

—  Saturn  -  351, 363 
-*-  Serapis  and  Isis    98,  168,  345 


mm 


Sybilla  Albunea 
Soils,  the  Sun 
Sun  and  Moon 
Tussis 
Venus  Erycina 

and  Cupid 

— — -  Genetrix 


418 
az8 

427 

44>237 
200 

3SJ 

313*  3S7>  418 
-      163 

3*3 


-■  Vesta 

— — Viriplaca 

'  Voluptas 

Testaccio,  see  HilL 
Theatre,  Balbus 
'■■  C.  Curio 

'  ■  Hadrian 

■  Herculaneum 

■  Marcellus 

— on  the  Palatine  hill 

■■  Pompey 

■  Scaurus 
Tiber        -  -  -^ 

Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  and  its  environs 


Tor  di  Conti 

-  Militie 

-  Quinto 

-  Schiava 


Torrione         -  -  . 

Torquatus'  combat  with  the  Gaul 

■■   '     '  '     arms  and  dress 

Totila 

Trajan's  Forum  and  Column 

Transtioerim 

Tre  Fontane,  or  ad  aquas  Salvias 

Tribunes 

Triclinia 

Triopiura  of  Herodes  Atticus 

Triumph  instituted  by  Romulus 

Trophies  (two)  at  the  Capitol 

Tuscan  order 

Tullianum       ... 

Tusc^iluai,  founded  by  Telegonus 


299 

293 
41a 

470 
30a 

»59 

289 

293 

3^366 

400 

227 

a. 

58 
57 

fi 

10 

217 

385 
121 

SI 


16, 158 

los 

141 

198 

5 

IS4 

71 


Valca,  or  Cremora 

Variana  clades 

Vaticanus,  see  Campus* 

Veii 

Velabrum 

Venus,  see  Temple. 

Vesta,  sec  Temple. 

Vestal  virgins 

— — — ^,  see  Campus 

Vestibulum 

Vesuvius,  its  eruptions 

Via  Appia 

-—  Ardvatina 

-—  Aurelia 

—-  Cassia 

— -  Flaminia 

— -  Labicana 

— -  Latina 

— •  Laurent  ina 

Ostiensis 

Portuensis 

—  Praenestina 
— -  Sacra 

—  Tiburtina .. 
- —  Triumphalis     .  - 

—  Vitellia 
Vice  de  Cornelii 
Villa  Albani 
— " —  Alexander  Scverus 


39 
42a 

3'3| 
306 


357 
Sceleratus. 

16 

468 

7y>  86,  457 
91 

3S»  "8 

■-     I? 

60 

74 
114 

"S 

57 
34i»  346*  348 

55 

130 

128 
228 

44 
121 

— -*  Augustus,  called  ad  gallinas  albas 

41,  124 

43 


Borghese 

— —  Cicero's  Tusculum 
— —  Domitian 

Ei»te 

;  Hadrian 

— - —  Horace 

tulius  Caesar 
riicullus 

Maecenas 

Manilius  Vopiscus 

Mattel 

Ovid 

Pamfili 

— —  Pompey 

— — .  Quintilius  Varo 

RufFus  Virginius 

Ruhnella 


72 
458 
426 

410 

422 

62 

7**72 

426 

185 

396 
129 

453 
421 

129 
71^73 


INDEX 


Villa  of  Seneca 

Tivoli,  villas  at 

■"  Zenobia 
Virgil's  enigmai  eclog*  3,  solved 
Virginia 
Viri  clarissimi 
Vitriano         .  •  • 


Ustrinai  the  public 


U 


Page 
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Page 


^      Walls  and  gates  ..26 

Jg7    War  galleys,  their  construction  disco- 
^        yered  by  General  Melville  367 


429 
408 


^^Q    Windows,  glass 
te^t    Wines  (Italian)  ancit 


21 


ancient  and  modern   52 
Z 
loi    Zenobia,  see  Villa. 
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Thi  Portrait  to  front  the  Title  page. 
PlaU. 
I.  The  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Rome,  to  be  placed  with  a  guard,  fronting 

page  33- 
a.  Caracalia's  Circus,  with  a  guard,  at  page  99. 

3*  The  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a  guard,  before  page  135. 

4«  Dioclesian's  Baths,  between  pages  ao6  and  207* 

5.  and  6.  The  Pantheon — Plan  and  Elevation— at  page*277« 

7*  Pompey's  Theatre,  at  page  290. 

8.  and  9.  Vespasian's  Amphitheatre — Plan  and  Elevation — at  page  329. 

10.  Inscriptions  in  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  at  page  379. 

11.  and  12.  Sarcophagus  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence — Front  and  Sides—- with  a 

guard,  between  pages  430  and  431. 
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